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PREFACE. 


——e—— 


THE text of these Selected Odes is that of Bergk’s fourth 
edition; except one change (Ol. II 76) to secure a readable 
text, and another (Ol. XII 15), merely orthographical, which 
has been made for metrical reasons. 

The metrical schemes are according to J. H. H. Schmidt's 
‘Kunstformen der Griechischen Poesie,” Vol. I, with the neces- 
sary adaptations to Bergk’s text. 

It has seemed necessary in this book to assume the responsi- 
bility for everything while claiming the credit for nothing. No 
claim of originality is made for the notes. Greek, Latin, and 
German notes have been translated literally when they suited 
the purpose of this edition. To mention the authorities for each 
remark would be unnecessary and wasteful of space. Discus- 
sions of various explanations would be out of place here. He 
who is concerned to know the views of the different authorities 
must consult the larger editions and try to go to the original 
sources. Most of the exegetical remarks in Greek are from the 
Scholia. . 

Brief explanations of dialectic forms have been enclosed in 
square brackets. 

Most teachers will prefer to use with their classes some other 
than the usual order of the odes. For their sake many otherwise 
unnecessary repetitions and cross-references have been made. 

Valuable suggestions and criticisms have been made by 
Professor F. D. ALLEN of Harvard and Professor L. R. Packarp 
of Yale, but these scholars are responsible for no error or 


deficiency. 


YALE CoLLecE, Jan. 21, 1882, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


§ 1. Prnpar’s Lire.* Pindar, son of Daiphantus and 
Cleodice, was born in Cynoscephalae, a suburb of Thebes, in 


* The early Greeks had not developed a taste for biographical details ; 
this taste is found first in the Peripatetic school of philosophy, among the 
successors of Aristotle, who was the father of the history of literature. 
Neither Pindar’s contemporaries nor his immediate successors felt any inter- 
est in preserving the memory of the dates of his birth and death and of 
events of his life. Very little is really certain. 

The most important works on Pindar’s life are the tract by Tycho 
Mommsen (Pindaros, Kiel 1845), and the elaborate book by Leopold Schmidt 
(Pindar’s Leben und Dichtung, Bonn 1862), in which the author attempts 
to follow the poet’s course of development during the forty or more years 
of his active life. 

Our chief sources of information concerning Pindar’s life are five brief 
Greek biographies. (See Ernst von Leutsch, Philol. XI 1 fg.] These biogra- 
phies are not very ancient, but they were compiled from old authorities. 

I. Tévos MuvSdpov, in thirty-one hexameter verses. This shows excellent 
judgment and is surmised to be from the hand, or at least from the school, © 
of Didymus XadAxévrepos (see 3 5). This life agrees well with the 

II. Blos Muwéddpov of the Breslau codex, Vrat. A. 

IIT. Mpdrcyos rév Mivdapicdv wapexBoday, the introduction to his com- 
mentary on Pindar’s odes by Eustathius, Metropolitan of Thessalonica, 
about 1116 a.p. To this commentary Eustathius refers in his voluminous 
work on the Homeric poems, and it is said to have been at one time in the 
Basle library, but it is now lost. The introduction was found and pub- 
lished first in 1832. This is the longest of the lives; next it in length is 
that of the Breslau Ms. 

IV. The latest of the biographies was composed or, more probably, 
revised by Theodulus Monachus (Thomas Magister), who lived about 
1300 a.p. This, like that of Eustathius, was an introduction to his edition 
of the Olympian odes with Scholia. The Archbishop and the Monk agree 
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the summer * of Ol. LXIV 3, 522 B.c. He was of the noble 
clan of Aegidae, which had branches in Sparta and Cyrene. 
Thus the poet was connected closely with the Dorians, and 
of the Dorian aristocracy he was ever an admirer. 

Such a mass of legendary anecdote has gathered around 
the story of his life that it is difficult to disentangle the 
thread of truth. 

His family seems to have heen devoted to music and dis- 
tinguished especially in playing the flute, an instrument 
which gained prominence in the worship of Apollo at Del- 
phi, was perfected at Thebes, and was always held in higher 
esteem at Thebes than at Athens. 

After elementary instruction at home under Scopelinus, 
who sometimes is called his father, Pindar was sent to 
Athens, which since the time of the Peisistratidae was the 
home of Greek art, the intellectual centre of Greece. There 
he studied under Apollodorus and Agathocles, but especially 
under Lasus of Hermione, a rival of Simonides, who gained 
reputation by his detection of the literary fraud of Onomac- 
ritus, who had interpolated the oracular verses (ypnopot) 
of Musaeus.t Lasus was the first. to write a treatise on the 


so well that it is probable that both followed the same authority. This 
may have been a corrupt copy of the tract of Plutarch, who wrote on the 
life of Pindar and shows in his extant writings an intimate acquaintance 
with the poems of his great countryman. “From whom Plutarch drew his 
information is uncertain ; véry likely from Chamaeleon, a Peripatetic phil- 
osopher of Heraclea, a pupil of Aristotle, and from Ister, of whom litle is 
known, but who seems to have belonged to the Alexandrian school. 

V. An unimportant sketch of Pindar’s life is found in Suidas. It agrees 
in the main with the Ievos Miwddpov. 

* The time of year is fixed by fr. 193, which shows that Pindar was born 
at the time of the Pythian games. Bergk thinks that the date should be 
four years later (see 3 10). 

+ Herodotus VII 6, 
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science of music; he first gave to the voice a harmonized 


accompaniment of flutes; * he brought the dithyramb to its 
highest perfection, introducing at Athens dithyrambic, cor- 
responding to the dramatic, contests. 

The influence of Pindar’s residence in Athens may be 
traced in his evident interest in and affection for that city. 
Besides the influence upon his art of the rising school of 
dramatic poetry (and he must have known Aeschylus, who 
‘was born in the same lustrum and who produced his first 
play almost in the same year as the composition of the tenth 
Pythian ode) he must have gained or strengthened there the 
Hellenic spirit which made him a great national poet while 
he remained a faithful Theban. 

He returned to Thebes when he was about twenty years 
old and early entered into poetic contests with his country- 
women Myrtis and Corinna. The latter gave him good 
counsel (see on fr. 29) and, although she rebuked t Myrtis 
for daring to contend with him, is said to have gained the. 
prize over him. This was said to be due partly to her 
beauty and partly to her Boeotian dialect which charmed 
the ears of her Boeotian judges. 

His earliest ode which has come down to us is the tenth 
Pythian ode in honor of the victory in the long footrace of 
Hippocles, one of the powerful Thessalian Aleuadae. This 
ode was composed when the poet was only twenty years old, 
and shows that he already had some prominence, else that 
family would not have invited him to celebrate the victory. 
His earliest Olympian ode which has been preserved is the 
eleventh, of 484 B.c. 


* Plutarch de musica 1141. 
¢ Corinna fr. 21 péuqopn 58 Kh Avyoupay MouptiS idvya, 
87: Bavd poio’ %Ba MivSdpow wor’ Epi, 
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The middle point of his life falls just before the expedition 
of Xerxes against Greece, and in the next few years are 
found his most famous odes and associations with princes, 
with Hiero of Syracuse, Thero of Acragas, Alexander of 
Macedon, and Archelaus of Cyrene. 

Attempts have been made to form a sketch of the poet’s 
active life from his allusions to himself in his poems. This 
may have been easier when none of his works were lost. 
Indeed, it is quite likely that his early biographers rested 
largely on such indications. Some of the poems may have 
been more personal than his odes. To draw such a sketch 
now is difficult or impossible, since the poet identifies himself 
with his ode or speaks of himself as going where he only 
goes in thought. Thus Ol. VII 8, he sends his song as 
a goblet of nectar, but in v. 13 he lands at Rhodes. It is, 
however, probable that he visited the court of Hiero (see 
Ol. I 16) about Ol. LXXVI, 476 B.c. Also, that he went 
to Macedon to visit Alexander, whose greater namesake, 
one hundred and fifty years later, 


The great Emathian conqueror, bid spare 
The house of Pindarus when temple and tower 
Went to the ground, 


in memory of Pindar’s praise for his ancestor as well as out 
of respect for the poet’s genius. 

That he was in the habit of visiting the national games 
is probable. How often he went to the victor’s home with 
his ode, to superintend its performance, is uncertain. He re- 
ceived especial honors at Delphi, where the temple authori- 
ties seem to have been greatly desirous to attach*him to the 
service of the god. Long after his death, the iron chair was 
shown there on which he used to sit while singing his hymn 
to Apollo. He always was invited to sup with the god at 
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the @eo&éva, and even in Plutarch’s time, the first century 
of our era, Pindar’s descendants received a special share in 
the god’s hospitality. 

He seems to have been perplexed at the time of the Per- 
sian wars by the unfortunate position of his native city. If 
he did not stand entirely aloof from the great events of that 
time, yet he was not roused to fight like Aeschylus or sing 
like-Simonides, for the glory and safety of Greece. This 
was impossible when his wdrnp @nBa had chosen the side 
of the Persian. His joy in the outcome of the war, how- 
ever, is shown in Pyth. I 72 ‘fg; Isth. VIII 11; fr. 76, 77. 
During these years of rejoicing and glory for Greece, but of 
distress and shame for Thebes, he composed more odes for 
the Aegirietans than for any other people, and it has been 
suggested plausibly that during 481-479 B.c., he may have 
sojourned in Aegina. 

His death occurred in his eightieth * year, as he leaned 
on a favorite youth, Theoxenus (see fr. 123), in the theatre 
“at Argos. 

His ashes were taken to Thebes by his daughters Proto- 
mache and Eumetis. His wife was named Timoxena. He 
had a son Daiphantus. 

Although his associations were with kings and nobles, 
with the Alcmaeonidae of Athens, the Eratidae of Rhodes, 
the Aleuadae of Thessaly, the princes of Macedon, the king 
of Cyrene, the tyrants of Sicily and their courtiers, yet he 
preserved his independence of character. To compose poems 
for money was no more humiliating than for the sculptor 
and painter to receive pay for their works. He. speaks to 
kings as his equals and never descends to common flattery. 


* Bergk thinks that Pindar died at 66 years of age. We have no poem 
of his which is known to have been written after Ol. LXXXII, 452 s.c. 
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He was truly a national poet. With all his affection for 
his native city he calls Athens épecoua ‘EXAadédos, and calls 
the victors of Himera the saviors of Greece. 

He was not like Horace parcus deorum cultor et infrequens 
but was of a deeply religious spirit. His reverence for the 
gods is shown by his treatment of the myth of Pelops. (See 
on Ol. I 25, 87, VI 34). Unlike Aeschylus, he avoids the 
mention of the quarrels among the deities. Allusion has 
been made already to his devotion to the worship of Apollo. 
He erected a temple to Cybele and columns or altars to other 
gods. 

The glory and strength of his life coincided in time with 
the greatest glory and strength of Greece.* He saw the 
development of the national spirit, the overthrow of the Per- 
sians, the advance in architecture and sculpture, the growth 
of philosophy and the drama. He was happy in dying before 
the Peloponnesian wars and their troubles. 


* Akenside, Ode to the Earl of Huntingdon : — 


“O noblest, happiest age ! 
When Aristides rul’d and Cimon fought ; 
When all the generous fruits of Homer's page 
Exulting Pindar saw to full perfection brought. 
O Pindar, oft shalt thou be hail’d of me: 
Not that Apollo fed thee from his shrine; 
Not that thy lips drank sweetness from the bee; 
Nor yet that studious of thy notes divine 
Pan danc’d their measure with the sylvan throng; 
But that thy song 
Was proud to unfold 
What thy base rulers trembled to behold ; 
Amid corrupted Thebes was proud to tell 
The deeds of Athens and the Persian shame.” 


Here the English poet alludes to some of the legends concerning Pindar. 
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§ 2. Pospar’s STYLE. 


“ Pindar like torrent from the steep 
Which, swollen with rain, its banks o’erflows, 
With mouth unfathomably deep, 
Foams, thunders, glows.” * 


Horace calls Pindar inimitable.t He is also indescribable. 
He is magnificent and sublime, { but also fiery and dashing. 
Perhaps he resembles Aeschylus more than any other author. 
The critic Villemain compares him with the French preacher 
Bossuet. The reformer Zwingli likened these odes to the 
psalms of David. He is so audacious in metaphor and syn- 
tactical constructions, so pregnant with thought, so con- 
densed in expression, that his poems are often obscure even 
where we do not meet the superadded difficulties of cor- 
rupted text and allusions to events of which we have no 
knowledge. Homer tells his story as if his hearers did not 


* From Conington’s translation of the following. 

t Hor. Car. IV 2. Pindarum quisquis studet aemulari, | Iule, ceratis ope 
Daedalea | nititur pennis, vitreo daturus | nomina ponto; monte decurrens 
velut amnis, imbres | quem super notas aluere ripas | fervet immensusque 
ruit profundo | Pindarus ore: | laurea donandus Apollinari, | seu per auda- 
ces nova dithyrambos | verba devolvit numerisque fertur | lege solutis, | 
seu deos regesque canit deorum | sanguinem, per quos cecidere iusta | morte 
Centauri, cecidit tremendae | flamma Chimaerae; | sive quos Elea domum 
reducit | palma caelestes, pugilemve equumve | dicit et centum potiore 
signis | munere donat, | fiebili sponsae iuvenemque raptum | plorat et vires, 
animumque moresque | aureos educit in astra nigroque | invidet Orco. | 
Multa Dircaeum levat aura cycnum, | tendit, Antoni, quotiens in altos | 
nubium tractus. 

{See Dion. Hal. quoted on fr. 75 int. Also de vet. script. cens. II 5 ZnAw- 
Tos 8t nal Wlv8apos dvoudrwv cal vonudrwy elveca cal peyadonperclas nal tévov 
xa) wepiovclas xa) KaracKeuyjs kal Suvduews wal wixplas werd Hdovas Kal wunvd- 
Tyros Kal ceuvdrntos Kat yvwpodoylas nal évepyelas, xal oxnuatiouar, Kal }80- 
woitas, xal athoews xal Seuwdoews, udAiora 8t Tay eis cwppootyny Kal ebaéBerar 
wal peyadonpéreay Ody. 
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yet know it; Pindar sings as if his audience knew every 
detail. He touches only the xedadrara Aoywv (Pyth. IV 
116). This greatly increases for us the obscurity of the 
poems. As occasional poems, they contain allusions to 
events, persons, and relations, which were well understood 
by the hearers, but to which the key is lost. A wide ac- 
quaintance with Greek history, mythology, and manners is 
needed to understand and appreciate them. We must put 
ourselves as far as possible in the position of the original 
audience; must bear in mind the lives, beliefs, and surround- 
ings of the victor and hearers. 

He is not only the greatest of lyric poets,* according to 
the unanimous voice of antiquity, but he is the only Greek 
poet from whom we have even a single complete choral ode 
outside of the drama. The works of the others are lost or 
are in fragments. It is difficult now to distinguish between 
what was peculiar to Pindar and what belonged to the lyric 
poetry of his age. Our difficulty furthermore in appreciating 
him is increased since he, like the other lyric poets of his 
time, was at once poet, composer, and leader of the choral 
dance; the odes were not made to be read or recited, but to 
be sung and accompanied by a dance. The melody, musical 
accompaniment, and movements of the dance are lost. 


§ 3. Prnpar’s Works were divided anciently into seven- 
teen books, but were divided differently in different editions. 
One order of arrangement, found in the lexicon of Suidas, is 
conjectured to be that of an Athenian collection of the poems: 
"Oruprriovixat, vOtovixar, Nepeovixar, IoOpovixat, mpooo- 


-*Quintilian X 1:61. Novem vero Lyricorum, longe Pindarus princeps 
spiritus magnificentia sententiis, figuris, beatissima rerum verborumque 
copia, et velut quodam eloquentiae flumine; propter quae Horatius eum 
merito credidit nemini imitabilem. 
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za (‘ processional hymns,’ sung to the flute), rapOéva (songs 
for choruses of young women), évOpovwcpoi (‘ installation 
hymns’ of priests, or to be sung when a god’s statue was 
set in place), Baxytxd, dapyndopixa (hymns for a Theban 
festival of Ismenian Apollo), wrasdves (chiefly hymns of praise 
or cries for help to Apollo), iropynpata (also in Apollo's 
honor, a mimic dance representing in action the thought 
_ expressed by the words), duvo. (hymns to the gods, accom- 
panied by the lyre), 56vpay8or (in honor of Dionysus, ac- 
companied by noisy music and animated dance; the dithy- 
ramb afterwards became a lyric drama), oxoda (drinking 
songs), éye@pta (encomiastic songs in honor of prominent 
men), Opjvoe (dirges), Spduata tpayixa (perhaps a sort of 
dithyramb, but their nature and existence even is very 
doubtful). 

Another order of arrangement, which is believed to have 
originated with Aristophanes of Byzantium, an Alexandrian 
grammarian of the third century B.c., gives the first place 
to the poems in praise of the gods, and the last to those in 
honor of men, although no distinct line can be drawn in 
Greek literature between poetry for sacred and secular oc- 
casions, since all the festivals of the Greeks were religious. 
This order is as follows: duvor, madves, SiOuvpdpBov BP’ (i.e. 
two books of dithyrambs, including the Baxyexa of the for- 
mer arrangement, and perhaps part of the scolia), rap0eviwy 
8’ (perhaps including the Sadyndopixd), pépetar 5é Kai x’, 6 
émiypader xeywpicpévov tapOeviwy (perhaps miscellaneous 
poems which strictly did not belong to the mwap0éua), v7- 
opynudtwy 8 (including very likely part of the scolia), éy«e- 
pa, Ophvor, érrivicwv &. This is the arrangement to which 
the grammarians refer. 

Of these seventeen books only four remain, and the last of 
these is not entire. Of the other books only fragments are 
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preserved, and most of these are very brief. It is hardly 
probable, moreover, that all of Pindar’s epinician odes were 
contained in the collections made by the Athenians and Alex- 
andrians. | 

When the hymns and other books were lost is uncertain. 
Horace had them, it is evident, but most of the later quota- 
tions from them may have been made at second hand. 

The epinician odes had a better chance for survival, we 
are told, since they were more intelligible* and more popu- 
lar, certainly when the old forms of worship were passing 
and had passed away. 


§ 4. Tue Opes or Pinpar. The occasion of the ode is 
a victory in the national games of Greece; but this is not the 
subject of the ode. There is no description of the contest. 
It is only alluded to in the mention of the skill, bravery, or 
good fortune of the victor or the beauty of the horse. The 
circumstances of the victory exercise little influence on the 
form of the poem. In Isth. VIII no mention is made of 
the victor Cleander except at the beginning and close in the 
exhortation to raise the song and twine the garland in his 
honor. It must not be supposed however that the ode might 
have been sung as suitably for any other victor; the death 
in war of Cleander’s cousin, Nicocles, furnishes the transition 
from the myth of Achilles, which forms the heart of the ode, 
to the conclusion. The occasion of the ode is never lost sight 
of. Each ode has its own character and internal form, its 
own body, and its own soul. Not one might have been com- 
posed before the games with a blank left for the victor’s name. 
Reference is made often to the person and achievements of the 
victor ; if he is in the flower of youth, if he has been brave in 


* Eustath. Mpdacyos 34 (of emiwliios) wepidyovra: pddcora 81a 7d avOpwring. 
repos elvas Kad dAvyduvOos wad mde dv Exew doagas Kard ye 7a GAG, 
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war and successful in the games. Although the same theme 
is treated again and again and the poet's characteristics 
appear everywhere, there are no mannerisms and no monot- 
ony. He makes picturesque* even the enumeration of the 
previous crowns won by the victor and his family, an enumer- 
ation which is given, at the end of the ode, whenever it would 
be appropriate. 

The honor of the victory belonged not only to the victor 
and his family but also to his city and country (see § 8), and 
the poet in his praise of the city and ancestors only developed 
the formal proclamation of the herald. By interweaving the 
success and virtues of the victor with the fame of his country 
the poet bestows his praise without exciting the envy which 
might be raised by too personal laudation. 

In each ode mention is made of the god to whom belonged 
the games, or the festival at which the ode was sung; or a 
myth is related of some hero. This myth concerns the city 
and ancestors of the victor, as Ol. VI, VII, Pyth. IV, Isth. V, 
VIII; or the person of the victor (perhaps Pyth. IT); or the 
games, as Ol]. I; or the manner of the victory, as Isth.I. The 
Aeacidae are glorified in each of the eleven odes composed 
for Aeginetans (see Isth. V 20 and note). Since Hiero’s city 
and family were too recent to be connected with such myths, 
for Ol. I the poet chose the story of Pelops, the chief hero at 
Olympia where the crown was won, and who gave his name to 
the Peloponnesus, from which came the founders of Syracuse. 
Karly in Pyth. I a reference is made to Typhon, the monster 
who lies bound under Aetna, but the usual place of the myth, 
the dudanros, is filled with allusions to the overthrow of the 
Carthaginians and Etruscans by the sons of Deinomenes; in 
Pyth. IT, where Ixion is introduced, the reference is obscure. 
The poet often sketches the story with a few strong lines. 


* See on Ol, VII 80, Nem. II 19, 
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The myth is never a mere ornament to the poem. Gen- 
erally the connection between it and the rest of the ode is 
obvious, but we need not expect to find every detail mirrored 
in the circumstances of the victor. | 

It has been conjectured * that the nome (véos) of Terpan- 
der was the model on which the skeleton of the Pindaric odv 
was formed. The divisions of Terpander’s nomes were zpo- » 
oiptov (prelude), dpyd (introduction), xaratpomd (transition), 
ouanros (centre, heart), weraxatatpo7rd (second transition), 
odparyis (close), éEodcov (finale). 

This principle of division may be applied to the longer odes 
of this collection thus, using the initial letters of the Greek 
terms : 


Ol. I. Tl1-7; A 8-24; K25-27; O 28-93: M 938-100: 
= 100-111; E111-117. 
Ol. IT. A l-11; K12-22; 022-88: M 88-88; 3 89-100. 
Ol. VI. 1-7; A 8-21; K22-28: O 29-70; M 71-76; 
= 77-100; E 100-105. 
Ol. VII. A1-19; K 20-26; 027-76; M 77-80; 3 80-95. 
Pyth.I. 1-28; A29-42; K42-45: O 46-80; M 81-84; 
= 85-98: E 99-100. 
M 52-56; 3% 57-88; 
E 88-96. 
Pyth. IV. A 1-67; K 67-69; 070-246; M 247-248. 3% 249-299. 
Nem.I. Al1-7; K 8-12: 013-80; M 381-33; % 83-792. 
Isth. I. A1-13; K14-16; O17-31; M 32-35; % 36-63, 
. | E 64-68. 
Isth. V. 1-16; A 17-25; K 26-29; O 30-45; M 46-54; 
> 54-63. 
Isth. VIII. A 1-15; K 15-20; 021-645 M 65-66; 3% 67-77. 


Pyth. IJ. A1-20; K 21-24; 025-52; 


* Westphal, Prolegomena zu Aeschylus’ Tragoedien, Leipzig 1869, p. 81 
fg. This is developed in detail by Mezger in his Commentary, from which 
the above schemes are taken. 
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The transitions are often marked by a relative pronoun, as 
Ol. I 25, VII 80, Isth. VIII 21, 67; often by a mere com- 
monplace, as Ol. I 28, II 19, Pyth. I 85, II 88, Isth. VIII 16; 
often by some personal remark of the poet, as Ol. I 100, 
II 83, VI 22, Pyth. I 42, II 52, IV 67, 247, Nem. I 33, 
Isth. I 14, 32, V 46. Sometimes the same or a similar phrase 
is repeated in or near both the transitions of the same ode. 
Cf. Adware: 5€é of xréos, Ol. I 23, with.v. 93 rd 5 xréos | 77- 
rOGev Sédopxe. Ol. VII 18 plod with tplya Sacodpevor, © 
v. 75. Pyth. IV 71 Oécdatov fv TledXlav Oavéwev with 
créyev tre Mydecay ovv ava, trav Ilediao ddvov, v. 250. 

Most of these divisions are distinct. But all this says little 
more than that each ode has an dpy7, wécov, TeXevTH, a begin- 
ning, middle, and end, with the necessary transitions. The 
thought, especially the praise of the victor, which is promi- 
nent in the dpyd, often reappears in the odparyis, and the 
thought of the xararpomd reappears in the peraxatatpord. 
That is to say, as a poetic unity, a symmetrical work of art, 
the ode often ends with a thought similar to that with which 
it began. 

Several odes begin with a distinct statement of the poet's 
purpose to sing in honor of the victor, as Pyth. II, IV, Isth. 
VIII; others begin with a comparison, as Ol. I, VI, VII, 
Nem. II; others with an invocation, as Ol. XII, XIV, Nem. 
I, Isth. I, V; Ol. II begins with the oratorical question, in 
whose honor shall the poet sing ? 

In early times, every stanza or strophe of a choral ode 
was sung to the same music, as in the poetry of Alcaeus 
and Sappho (imitated by Horace), and was accompanied by 
the same dance movements. Stesichorus of Himera, about 
600 8.c., was the first to break the monotony of the repeti- 
tion. of the strophes, by the insertion of the epode, a different 
stanza, sung to a different melody and accompanied by a dit- 
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ferent dance or by no dance at all. This group of strophe, 
antistrophe, and epode was called ta tpia rod Lrnarydpou, 
the triad of Stesichorus, and is found in almost all of Pindar’s 
odes. The odes which have no epodes, e.g. Ol. XIV, Nem. 
II, Isth. VIII, may have been designed for a procession, in 
which the chorus would have no opportunity for other move- 
ments than those of the strophe. 

The ode was sung sometimes in a temple, sometimes in a 
banquet-hall, sometimes before the house of the victor, some- 
times perhaps in the festal procession which returned the 
victor to his home. It is not probable that even the brief- 
est of Pindar’s odes was composed on the spot, at the very 
festival where the victory was won. Not infrequently the 
anniversary of the victory was celebrated by a new ode or one 
which had been sung previously in honor of the crown. 

The number of members of the chorus cannot be deter- 
mined; it probably varied. It may sometimes have reached 
fifty, as in the choruses of the dithyramb. The choreuts 
were generally amateurs; often friends of the victor. The 
chorus was the voice of the poet ; when the first personal pro- 
noun is used, it always refers to Pindar; but the poet spoke 
often in the name of Greece. 

The chorus was accompanied by the lyre (the national 
instrument of Greece, but of small range or variety of tone) 
or by the lyre and flute (which corresponded to our clarionet). 
See on Ol. VIL 13. This combination of lyre and flute was 
much approved by the Greeks. The melody was chief in the 
music. Harmony was known but had little prominence. 
The voices sang in unison or at the interval of an octave. 

The rhythm and rhythmical periods were made more dis- 
tinct by the music and dance. Some of the difficulties in 
the poems as read may have disappeared in the poems as 
sung. The Greeks of the classical period never subordinated 
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the words to the music nor suffered them to be drowned by 
it. The rhythm seems to be adapted with care to the char- 
acter of the ode. The Paeonic odes (only Ol. II and Pyth. V) 
are religious and serious; the Aeolic odes (e.g. Ol. I, XIV, 
Pyth. II, Nem. II, Isth. VIII) are more animated ; the Doric 
odes (e.g. Ol. VI, VIT, XI, XII, Pyth. I, IV, Nem. I, Isth. I, V) 
are more grave and Hpic in tone and character. 

The poets of the Aeolian school put many odes into one 
lyrical form, but no two odes of Pindar have the same metri- 
cal form except Isth. II], IV, which were composed for the 
same victor, and by many editors and most Mss. are united to 
form one ode. 

The custom of composing epinician odes was a fashion of 
short duration. The first epinician poet seems to have been 
Simonides (556-469 B.c.), although allusions are made by 
Pindar to odes by obscure local poets of an earlier age. The 
hymn of Archilochus* in honor of Heracles and Iolaus was 
sung: for the victors at Olympia even in Pindar’s day. This 
by implication raised the victor to the level of Heracles. We 
are told that the tragic poet Euripides celebrated by an ode 
the Olympian victory of Alcibiades ; but even then the age of 
lyric poetry, except as it appears in the choral odes of the 
drama, was past. Lyric talent was turned into other channels. 
Not every one of the seventeen or twenty victors at each of 
the festivals had an epinician ode in his honor. 

Forty-five of Pindar’s odes are preserved: fourteen Olym- 
pian, twelve Pythian, eleven Nemean, eight Isthmian ; in all 
3419 verses, according to Bergk’s division. Of these odes 


* Archil. fr. 119 Thveddra. | KadAlvixe yaip’ dvat, ‘HpdxAees, | ards re Kal 
*IdAaos alxunra Sto, | ThveAAa. | KadAlvixe xaip’ kvat, ‘HpdxAces. Ol. IX init. 
Td pev ’Apxirdxou pédos | pwviev "OAupwla, cadAlvixos 6 rprwAdos KexAadds, | 
Epxece Kpdviov wap’ 8x00v ayeuovetoa | noudoyr: plaas "Edapydorp civ 
éralpos, 
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fourteen were composed for Sicilians, eleven for Aeginetans, 
five for Thebans, three for Cyreneans, two for Athenians, two 
for Locrians, the rest scattering. 

The order of the odes in Mss. and editions is not chrono- 
logical nor geographical, but according first to the games at 
which, and second to the contest in which, the victory to be 
celebrated was won. Thus the odes for chariot-victories 
(Ol. II) are placed before the odes for victories with the 
span of mules (Ol. V1); these, before odes for tne boxer’s 
crown (Ol. VII); and these, before those for the runner’s crown 
(Ol. XIV). The first Olympian ode, although for a race with 
the saddle-horse («éAns), is put before the second Olympian 
ode, which celebrates Thero’s chariot-victory, Sta 76 treptéyeuv 
Tov ayavos éyx@wov Kal ta qepi IléXomos bs mpmetos év 
"HAs nyovicaro. 

It is certain that the Isthmian odes stood last in the codex 
from which our Mss. are derived, for we know that several 
Isthmian odes were lost; the book is not complete. -It is 
probable, however, that in an earlier arrangement the Isth- 
mian were followed by the Nemean odes, since at the end of 
that book there are several miscellaneous odes; Nem. IX is 
for a victory at Sicyon, Nem. X for a victory at the Argive 
Hekatombaea, Nem. XT is a scolion. 


§ 5. Tue GREEK ScHOLIA* are the basis of all interpre- 
tation of Pindar; they are our only source of knowledge 
concerning many of the persons, events, and customs to which 
allusions are made in the poems. 


* See K. Lehrs ; Die Pindar-Scholien, eine kritische Untersuchung, Leip- 
zig 1873. The scholia are edited best in Boeckh’s Pindar, Vol. II, first 
part. Others have been published since by Schneider and Mommsen, and 
in the SydAca Matwaxd, Athens 1875; but these additions are generally of 
little importance. 
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They are voluminous, filling 550 quarto pages of Boeckh’s 
edition. 

They are divided into two classes, earlier scholia (scholta 
vetera) and later scholia (scholia recentiora). 

The earlier scholia consisted originally of a paraphrase and 
commentary thereon. They seem to be founded upon the 
commentaries (vrropyjpara) of the cautious critic Didymus of 
Alexandria, who went to Rome and lived there in the time of 
Julius Caesar and Augustus. He was surnamed Xadxévrepos 
from his iron diligence in study. He wrote 3500 or 4000 
volumes, largely compilations from the works of the older 
grammarians of the Alexandrian school. 

Of the Alexandrian scholars on whose work that of 
Didfmus rested, Aristophanes of Byzantium, librarian of the 
Museum under Ptolemy Epiphanes about 200 B.c., seems to 
have been the first to publish a critical editiom of Pindar. 
He corrected the text and divided the poems on a more 
rational plan than that of the older collections. He studied 
the metres and divided the odes into metrical cola or clauses. 
In his time, probably, the critical marks (onpeta) were affixed 
to the poems, calling attention to beauties and peculiarities 
of word, expression, or myth. 

An edition of Pindar was prepared also by Aristophanes’s 
pupil and successor, the greatest critic of ancient times, 
Aristarchus of Samothrace, who was librarian’ at Alexan- 
dria about 175 B.c. He is mentioned by the scholia more 
often than any other authority except Didymus. He does 
not seem, however, to have excelled in Pindaric so highly 
as he did in Homeric criticism and interpretation. 

The later scholia are of little worth except as they con- 
tain explanations and views of the older scholars. They 
are copious for the Olympian odes; for the other odes they 
are trifling in comparison. It is thought that they are 
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based upon the work of Thomas Magister * (i.e. paysorpos 
Tav oddixiwv) of Thessalonica, who lived at the close of 
the XIIIth century. In the later years of his life he became 
a monk and took the name of @eodovros. 

Side by side with the paraphrase which belongs to the 
earlier scholia, and in great confusion, are two other para- 
phrases, that of Moschopulus and that of Triclinius. Manuel 
Moschopulus lived in Crete at the close of the XITIth cen- 
tury and wrote also commentaries of little value on Hesiod’s 
Works and Days. Demetrius Triclinius lived about the same 
time at Constantinople. He also wrote scholia to Hesiod, 
Aeschylus, and Sophocles, and a paraphrase of Lycophron. 
He altered the text to conform to his crude rules of gram- 
mar and metric. His notes are full of conceit and self- 
assertion. Their value has been said to be chiefly negative; 
any text is suspicious which contains the readings recom- 
mended by him. 


§ 6. Manuscripts. The admiration felt for Pindar in the 
Byzantine period is attested by the unusual number of Ms. 
copies of the odes. Mommsen enumerates one hundred and 
forty-two which contain all or a part of the odes, in addition 
to fourteen which contain only scholia. Most contain only 
the Olympian or the Olympian and Pythian odes; very few 
contain the Isthmian odes. The oldest of these Mss. were 
written in the XIIth century of our era; a few of the latest 
were written after the invention of printing. They have 
been arranged in classes according to the various errors and 
interpolations which one seems to have inherited from an- 
other. All seem to be derived from an archetype which had 
many false readings and, according to Bergk’s conjecture, 


*Lehrs thinks that the connection of Thomas Magister with the scholia 
is very uncertain. 
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was written not far from the VIth century after Christ. 
Only a few copies have independent value. 

The most important Ms. is known as B or Vaticanus B. 
This contains all the extant odes and scholia, with the excep- 
tion of certain missing leaves. It was written in the XIIth 
century. It formerly belonged to Fulvius Ursinus (Fulvio 
Orsini, died 1600) and is now in the library of the Vatican. 
From this, probably, was printed all but the Olympian odes 
of the editio Romana. 

Another Ms. of high value is C or Parisiensis G, in the 
National Library at Paris. This also is of the XIIth cen- 
tury. It contains the Olympian and first five Pythian odes 
with scholia. 

D, Mediceus B, in the Laurentian library at Florence, 
dates from the XIIIth or XIVth century. It contains all 
the odes, with scholia. 

A, Ambrosianus A, in the Ambrosian library at Milan, is 
of the XIIth century. It contains the first twelve Olympian 
odes, with scholia. 

These four Mss. represent four classes of one family, and 
are called the ancient Mss. Of each class there are others ' 
of secondary importance. In all there are three of the B 
class, two of the C class, thirty-eight of the D class, and 
two of the A class. The four first mentioned only are of 
much value for text-criticism. Occasionally a good reading 
is found in one of the others, but this is due perhaps to the 
scholia or to a happy conjecture of a grammarian. 

Another family, of fifteen Mss., containing only the Olym- 
pian’ and sometimes the first two Pythian odes, represents 
the edition of Thomas Magister. Another family, of forty- 
two Mss., most of which have only the Olympian, but some 
have also the Pythian and three Nemean odes, represents 
the badly interpolated edition of Moschopulus. Another 
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family of twenty-eight Mss. represents the edition of Tri- 
clinius. This edition originally embraced all the odes, but 
the archetype was early mutilated. Of twelve Mss. too 
little is known to allow of their classification. It must be 
remembered that these different classes are not sharply 
divided; readings in one were often adopted in another. 

That the Olympian odes are found in far the largest 
number of Mss. is due to their selection for study in the 
Byzantine schools. Thus the Prometheus, Seven against 
Thebes, and Persians of Aeschylus; the Ajax, Electra, and 
Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles; the Acharnians, Knights, 
and Clouds of Aristophanes; and the Hecuba, Orestes, and 
Phoenician Women of Euripides, are found in far more Mas. 
than the other dramas of these poets. 


§ 7. Eprrions. The earliest printed edition of Pindar’s 
triumphal odes was published by Aldus in Venice, Jan. 
1513, with the Hymns of Callimachus, Lycophron’s Alex- 
andra, and the geographical poem of Dionysius Periegetes. 

This was followed in two years by an edition with the © 
scholia, [luvSdpov “Orvpria xTr. peta éEnynoews tradatas 
Tavu whedipov Kat cxorlwv opzoiwv, published at Rome, 
1515, under the oversight of Zachary Callierges, a Cretan. 
This edition, for all but the Olympian odes, followed the 
most important of extant Mss. of Pindar, Vaticanus B. 

These two editions with unimportant changes were re- 
printed at Basle, Frankfort, Wittenberg, Paris, London, ete. 

A decided advance was made in 1616 when Erasmus 
Schmid, Professor of Greek and Mathematics in the Univer- 
sity of Wittenberg, published his edition entitled: Iliédpou 
amepiosos, haec est Pindari lyricorum prinerpis, plus quam 
sexcentis in locis emaculati, ut 1am legi atque intelligr possit, 
"Orupriovixas, TvOtovinar, Nepeovixa, IoOpovina: llustrati 
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versione fideli, rationis metricas endicatione certa. ... cum 
discursu de insula atlantica ultra columnas Herculis, quae 
America hodie dicitur. Schmid collated the older editions 
and some Mss. He strove laboriously to give a logical and 
rhetorical analysis of each ode. 

Four years later, in 1620, Johannes Benedictus published 
at Saumur, where he had been appointed professor of Greek 
on the recommendation of Casaubon, an edition entitled: 
Pindarit Olympia... metaphrasi recognita, latina para- 
phrast addita, poeticis et obscuris phrasibus Graeca prosa 
declaratis, denique...arduum eivusdem sensum explanavit. 
Benedictus used Schmid’s text. Most of the explanations in 
both of these editions were drawn from the scholia. 

A copy of the Saumur edition was used by the poet Milton. 
It is now in the library of Harvard College; see on O1.VI 16. 

C. G. Heyne, professor at Gédttingen (where Pindaric 
studies have been maintained during the present century 
by Dissen, Schneidewin, and von Leutsch), one of the few 
distinguished German philologists of the last century, pub- 
lished in 1773 an edition of which the text was emended 
from the Mss. and earlier editions. This was repeated in 
1798 and 1817 with additional notes and a treatise on the 
metres by the great Leipzig scholar, Gottfried Hermann. 

An epoch in the study of Pindar was made by the critical 
edition of Aug. Boeckh, Berlin 1811-21, 2 vols., quarto, in 
3 parts: Pindart opera quae supersunt. Textum in genuina 
metra restituit et ex fide librorum Mss. doctorumque con- 
recturis recensuit, annotationem criticam, schola integra, in- 
terpretationem latinam, commentarium perpetuum et indices 
advect. This edition has not been superseded. Boeckh ex- 
amined and sifted the Mss., separating the interpolated from 
the uninterpolated. He investigated the historical questions 
connected with the odes, and determined as far aa wight 
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be the significance of the historical allusions in which the 
poems abound. He redivided the odes into verses, having 
discovered the tests for the end of a verse; viz., that 
there a word always ends; there hiatus is allowed between 
the final vowel of the preceding and the initial vowel of 
the following word; there the syllaba anceps is allowed, 
i.e. a long syllable may be treated as short or conversely. 
This redivision into verses was necessary since the poems 
were written originally in continuous lines; the division 
which is found in the Mss. and editions before Boeckh, 
and which is marked on the right of the text in this 
volume, dates probably only from the Byzantine gramma- 
rians who busied themselves much, but unprofitably, with 
the metres of Pindar. 

Boeckh’s text slightly altered with a copious commentary 
was published at Gotha in 1830 by L. Dissen, professor at 
Gottingen, who had written the exegetical commentary to 
the Isthmian and Nemean odes for Boeckh’s edition. Dissen 
took unbounded pains to point out the plan of every ode and 
to explain every allusion. This effort was often unsuccess- 
ful, of necessity, and the explanations were often fanciful, 
but the work is exceedingly valuable for excgesis. A new 
edition, revised by F. W. Schneidewin of Gottingen, was 
begun in 1843, but the notes to the Nemcan and Isthmian 
odes and the fragments were not completed before Schnei- 
dewin’s death. Programmes in supplement to this edition 
have been published by E. von Leutsch of Gottingen, but 
the revised edition has not been completed. 

J. W. Donaldson published, London 1841, (still in print, 
with a new title-page) Pindar’s Epinician or Triumphal 
Odes, with English notes, and index. Most of the notes - 
are borrowed confessedly from Dissen’s edition. The work 
has little of value that is original. 
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The edition by J. A. Hartung, Leipzig 1855-56, with 
notes and metrical German translation, abounds in brilliant 
remarks, but is so erratic as to be untrustworthy and of 
small worth to the ordinary student. 

The critical editions of Theodor Bergk (3d ed. Leipzig 
1866; 4th ed. 1878) are distinguished for the critical acu- 
men displayed in conjecture and divination of the probable 
original reading. 

Tycho Mommsen published in 1864 at Berlin a critical 
edition which gives with astonishing minuteness and accu- 
racy the readings of the various classes of Mss., which he 
was the first to determine with certainty the value of and to 
arrange in classes. Mommsen published in 1866 the most 
convenient cheap text edition of the odes. 

Another text edition was published in the Teubner series, 
Leipzig (1869) 1873, by Professor Christ of Munich. In 
this the metrical cola and accented syllables are marked in 
the text. . 

An edition with English notes explanatory and critical, 
introductions, and introductory essays, by C. A. M. Fennell, 
is published by the Cambridge (Eng.) University Press. 
The first volume, containing the Olympian and Pythian 
odes, was published in 1879. The second volume, contain- 
ing the Nemean and Isthmian odes, was published in 1883. 

An elaborate edition of the Olympian odes was published 
by A. de Jongh, Utrecht 1865; and of Ol. II, VI, Pyth. I, 
by 8S. Karsten, Utrecht 1825. 

Selections from the odes are given in the Anthologies of 
E. Buchholz (Leipzig, 2d ed., 1875) and H. W. Stoll (Han- 
over, 4th ed., 1874). 

Fr, Mezger, Pindar’s Siegeslieder erklart (Leipzig 1880), 
gives a valuable practical commentary on the basis of Christ’s 
text. 
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A full commentary to the Olympian and Pythian odes, 
abounding in illustrations from other ancient writers, is con- 
tained in T. L. F. Tafel, Dilucidationes Pindaricae, Berlin 
1824. 

Critical and explanatory notes to various passages are 
found in G. Hermann’s Opuscula, I, VI-VIII; Boeckh’s 
Opuscula, IV, V, VIL; F. G. Welcker’s Kleine Schriften, IT; 
and in many volumes of the “ Philologus.” 

The index of the edition of Boeckh, and the Concordan- 
tiae omnium vocum Pindari of Bindseil, Berlin 1875, have 
been superseded by Rumpel’s Lexicon Pindaricum, Leipzig 
1883. 

The Latin translation (Wittenberg 1563) of the reformer 
Melanchthon, Praeceptor Germaniae, deserves mention. A 
few of the odes were given in English paraphrase by the 
poet Cowley. Twelve odes were translated into English 
verse by Gilbert West, London 1749. Many translations 
have been made during the present century. 

Alfred Croiset, La poesie de Pindare et les lois da lyrisme 
Grec, Paris 1880, is the best book on Pindar’s style and 
works. Still more masterly, with full appreciation and clear 
statement of the elements of Pindar’s poetry, is ‘ Pindar, an 
Essay on his Style,” by Professor Jebb, in the “ Journal of 
Hellenic Studies,” Vol. III. The chapter on Pindar in K. O. 
Miiller’s History of Greek Literature can be recommended. 
J. A. Symonds, The Greek Poets, Vol. I, New York 1880, 
and F. D. Morice, Pindar (in Ancient Classics for English 
Readers, Phila. 1879), give much that is interesting. Pin- 
dar’s connection with the Sicilians is set forth elaborately in 
The History of Sicily to the Athenian War, with Hlucida- 
tions of the Sicilian Odes of Pindar, by W. W. Lloyd, Lon- 
don 1872. The same relations are discussed more briefly, 
but in a much more scholarly way, by A. Holm in his 
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Geschichte Siciliens, Vol. I, Leipzig 1870. M. Villemain, 
Essais sur le Génie de Pindare et sur la Poésie Lyrique, 
Paris 1859, has very little to say of Pindar or his works. 
Pindar’s ethics are treated of by E. Buchholz, Die Sittliche 
Weltanschauung des Pindaros und Aeschylos, Leipzig 1869. 

The best treatise on Pindar’s dialect is the inaugural dis- 
sertation of W. A. Peter, de dialecto Pindari, Halle 1866. 

For excellent and acute observations on the syntax of the 
odes, see Professor Gildersleeve’s “Studies in Pindaric Syn- 
tax,” in the “ American Journal of Philology,” Vols. III and 
IV. See also the Introduction to his “ Olympian and Pythian 
Odes of Pindar,” New York 1885. 

For Pindar’s metres, see Rossbach and Westphal’s Metrik 
der Griechen, Christ’s Metrik, and Schmidt’s Kunstformen 
der griechischen Poesie.* 


§8. THe NationaL GAMES OF GREECE. Nothing was 
more powerful in exciting and maintaining a national spirit 
among the Greeks than their national festivals.~ From 
these all barbarians were rigidly excluded, while all citizens 


* It is not intended to make exhaustive this list of editions of Pindar 
and works relating to him, but to mention only what the student may find 
especially useful. 

¢ The principal authority is Krause, Hellenica, Vol. II, Leipzig 1841; 
published separately: Olympia, Vienna 1838; Die Pythien, Nemeen, und 
Isthmien, Leipzig 1841. 

} Isoc. IV 43 ray rolvuy ras rayyytpes katacrnodyrwy dicalws erawoupevey, 
Sti Toovroy Eos Huiv wapesocay bore ocreicapévous nal ras %xOpas tas eveorn- 
xulas SiaAvoapdvous auveAdeiy eis Tavroy Kal pera Tadr’ ebxds Ka) Ovolas Kowas 
roincanévous dvayynoOjva wey tis ovyyevelas THs mpds GAAFAOUS bxapxovons, 
ebpeverrépws 8 eis Tov Aorwdy xpdvoy SiaTeOjvas wpds Huds avrovs, kal rds Te 
maAdads tevlas dvavedcac0a Kal Kavas érdpas rovhoada. Lys. XXXIII 2 
(‘HpaxAjjs) &yava wey cwudrwr erolnce, pidrotiulay 3& wAovrov, yuouns 8 erlder- 
giv dv rg nxarAlorm tijs ‘EAAddos, va route axdyrwy Evexa els Td avd auvéd- 
Owner, TA pev dpduevor, Ta 3 axoveduevor Ayhoaro yap, Tov evOdSe gUAAOYor 
apxhy yevioer0at ris mpds GAAHAOus giAlas. 
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of Greece and its colonies were welcomed to them. At 
these times the Greeks remembered no distinction of dia- 
lect, tribe, or city. Pindar composed odes for victors from 
Thessaly and Sicily, Cyrene and Rhodes, Aegina, Corinth, 
Thebes, and Athens. By these festivals the Greeks were 
thus reminded of the tie of blood which bound them together, 
and the contrast between Greek and barbarian was marked 
strongly. It seems that the colonies were particularly de- 
sirous to be represented, and thus assert their Greek nation- 
wlity ; and @ewpot or sacred embassadors were sent from each 
state of Greece to take part in the common sacrifices and 
celebration, 

With these festivals nothing was allowed to interfere. An 
end, at least a temporary end, was made to all hostilities 
between Greek cities bv the proclamation of the Sacred 
Truce, the "Exeyecpta.* A fine of two minae for each hoplite 
was imposed upon an armed force for entering Elis in the’ 
time of this truce.t Xerxes before Thermopylae inquired 
of a deserter what the Greeks were doing. They were cel- 
ebrating the Olympian games; and the Spartans were too 
busy with the Carnean festival to send more than an advance 
guard with Leonidas, just as the same festival had delayed 
their expedition to the help of the Athenians against Datis. 

The enthusiasm felt by the Greeks for their games may be 
_ partially understood from the excitement in a modern college 
community over boat-races and other athletic contests, and 
from the general popular interest in rifle-practice, walking- 


* The most famous truce was that announced by the Elean heralds 
bearing branches of the Olympian olive. Perhaps this was the origin 
of the olive as the symbol of peace. 

+ Thuc. V 49. This means, probably, that the hoplites were considered as 
forfeited to the god; they were his prisoners. Two minae was the ransom 
usual in Peloponnesus for prisoners of war. See Hdt. VI 79; cf. V 72. 
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matches, and base-ball, even when the contestants are pro- 
fessionals. We may remark also the distinction enjoyed by 
the owner of the winning horse in the Derby races, although 
this owner, like Hiero, has done nothing but pay the trainers ; 
and as in Pindar’s poems the rider or driver C praised some- 
times, and from the heroic times the office-of charioteer is 
Greece was far from dishonorable, so in Raland the jockey 
receives a share of the honor. But with us, these games are 
but pastimes, amusements. In Greece, trainiug in athletics 
was an essential part of » ‘iheral education.* THe difference 
in sentiment is shown by the very naines which are used. 
What we call ‘ge.nes,’-‘ sports,’ they called Wy@ves, ‘contests.’ 
The Greeks strove #o bring the body to-me perfection of 
strength, agility, and grace; to make the body strong as well 
as the mind keen and the heart noble. It is dnough to men- 
tion the prominence of the gymnastic exercised in Sparta, and 
of the gymnasia at Athens, — the Academy; Lyceum, and 
Cynosarges. 

’ The prevailing sentiment of the early Greeks was that CX- 
_pressed by the son of Alcinous in Hom. @ 147, ‘while a man 
lives he has no higher honor than that which he wins with 
his feet and his hands,’ od pay yap peilov Kr€os avépos édpa 
_« now |f tt rocciv te péEn nai yepoiv éjow. Cf. Pyth. 
X 22 eddalpor S¢ cal iuvynros obdtos avnp yiverat codois, | 
os av yepoly 4 today apeTa Kpatnoass | Ta péytot’ aéOXor 
én ToAma Te Kal cOéver. We find the opposite view f in Xeno- 


* Arist. Frogs 727 obs pév Youev eiryeveis al cappovas ...xal tpapévras 
év waAalorpas Kal yopots Kal povoiy. 

+ Xenophanes II 1 aan ef pév taxurars wodav vinny tis kporro | 4 wevra- 
Oredwy, EvOa Aids Téepevos | wap Mlcao poss ev OAuunly, efre wadalwy, | 4 Kad 
nuxroobyny adyivéeroay Exwyv, | (5) efre 7d BSeuvdv KeOAov, 8 wayKpdrioy KaAé€ov- 
aw, | doroicly « eln xudpdrepos mpocopay, | Kal xe mpoedpinv pavephy ey 
ayaow &porro, | xal xev air’ efn Snuoolwy xredvwy | éx wéAews kal BGpov 3 oi 
kemuhAcov etn: | (10) etre nal Irwoiow, Taira x’ &mavta Adxor, | adn ev kos, 
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phanes and Isocrates, but this evidently is a paradox. Pindar 
puts success in the games on a par with victory in batile. 
According to Cicero,* an Olympian victory seemed to the 
Greeks more glorious than a triumph to a Roman general. 
By Spartan law the Olympian victor might stand next the 
king in battle. Town-walls were torn down to receive him; 
his city needed no bulwarks but such citizens. By Solon’s 
appointment, the Athenian victor at the Isthmus received 
100 drachmae ; the victor at Olympia received 500 drachmae; 
they were invited to the public dinners at the Prytaneum. 
The state was honored by the citizen’s glory. Philip of 
Macedon commemorated on his coins his Olympian victory, 
tidings of which reached him at the same time as the news 
of Alexander’s birth and of. Parmenio’s victory over the 
Illyrians. When the Acragantine Exaenetus won an Olym- 
pian crown, Ol. XCII, 412 3.c., he was brought into his city 
on a chariot and accompanied by a procession of 300 span 
of white horses, not to mention the horses of other colors. 
The games were never so glorious as at the time of the 
Persian wars, when the national spirit was aroused as never 
before or since; when Pindar and Simonides composed the 
triumphal odes; when the Aleuads of Thessaly, the Alemaco- 
nids of Athens, and the monarchs of Sicily and Cyrene sent 
chariots; when Milo and Phayllus of Crotona, Diagoras of 
Rhodes, Theagenes of Thasus, and Glaucus of Carystus con- 


Gorep cya: pduns yap apuelvwr | dvipar 48 trrwy. jueréon aoptn. | aAA’ exh 
pddra rovro voullerar: o¥5t Slxaov | xpoxplvey fpouny Ths ayabis coplys. | 
(15) ofre yap ef rixrns dryabds Aaoiot pereln, | ob7’ ef wevrabAciv, ofre wadaio- 
poobyny, | ode uty ef taxuriit: rodéy, 76 wép €or xpdrimoy | poyns doo’ avdpar 
tpy év &yau wéAc, | robverey dy 5h waAdAov év edyouly wdAis ely - | (20) opixpdy 
8 by re wdéder xdpua yévoir’ em) re, | ef Tis deOAcbwy vines Tilaao map’ 8xOas: | 
ob yap malve: ratra puxobs wéAews. Isoc. 1V 1 moAAdnis COavpaca Tey ras 


wavrybpes cuvayaydytwy Kal robs yupvirods &yavas KaracrnodyTev RTA, 
* pro Flacco 13. + Diod. Sic. XTIT &2. 
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tended. But that glory did not pass away at once. Alci- 
biades sent seven chariots to one Olymvian festival, and his 
victory was celebrated by an ode by Euripides. Philip of 
Macedon sent a chariot to Olympia. His son Alexander in 
his youth said that he would like to run at Olympia if he 
could have kings as his antagonists. St. Paul,* notably, and 
other writers of the New Testament drew metaphors from 
the games. Germanicus, Ol. CIC, 17 a.p., was victorious: 
with the chariot at Olympia. The emperor Nero contended 
at all the festivals, and returned to Rome covered and laden 
with Greek crowns. Various changes were experienced 
during the Roman period, but it was not until near the 
close of the reign of Theodosius, about 394 a.p., that the 
Greek games were abolished. 

The earliest description of athletic games is found in 
Homer; the games of the Phaeacians in @ and those in honor 
of Patroclus in ‘¥. The early games of Greece seem for the 
most part to have been connected with funeral ceremonies.t 


* 1 Cor. LX 24 Ovdx of8are Sri of dv cradly tpéxovres wdvres wey Tpéxover, 
efs 3¢ AauSdve rd BpaBeiov ; orws rpéxete iva xarardBnrte. | was 3t 6 dyw(d- 
pevos wdvra eyxparederat, exeivor piv odv tva pbaproy orépavoy AdBwow, ters 
3t Epbaprov. | ym rolvuy oftws tpéxw ws ovK adhAws, o¥Tws wuKredw as ovK 
dépa Sépwy- | GAA’ Sewmid(w pov Td cGpa Kal BdovAaywyw, wh ews LAAs Knpdéas 
avros G3dxiuos yévoua. Phil. III 14 7rd péev dxlow emiAravOavduevos, trois 5e 
Zuxpoodey exexrevduevos, Kata cKowdy Sidnw eis To BpaBeiov ris kyw KAhoews 
Tv Oeob ey Xprarg “Inood. 2 Tim. II 5 day 5 nat a0Aq tes, od orepavovrat dd» 
py vopluos &0Ahon, LV 7 rby ayava Tov KaAby hydvuiopat, Toy Spdpov rerédexa, 
thy xlorw rerhpna: | Aowrdy axdrertal por 6 Tis Bixatocvvns orépavos, by aro- 
Séoer poe 5 xbpios ev exelyp TH fepr, 6 Sixasos xpirhs. Heb. XII 1 rovyapoty 
nal jets, rocovroy txovres mepixelwevoy Huiv vepos papripwr, byKov awoOduevor 
xdyra, xal thy ebweplorarov duaptiay, 5: bwopoviis tpéxwpev Tov xpoKeluevoy 
ayava. 1 Pet. V 4 xomtetode roy duapdytivoy rijs ddtqs orépavov. Apoc. VII 9 
iSob BxAos words, . . . wepiBeBANuevous groAds AeuKads, al polvikes ev Tals 
xepoly abray. . 

t So, probably, the Nemean and Isthmian games. Cf. Hom. X 163 rd 38 
péya retra: keOAov, | A rplxos he yurh, avdpds xatratreOvndros. WY 629 (Nestor 
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At them prizes of value were given customarily, as in 
Homer ; i.e. they were aya@ves ypnuarirat, while later they 
became oredavirat, with a crown for the sole prize.* 

‘There were numberless local games in Greece,f but at the 
dawn of the strictly historical period, and still more dis- 
tinctly at the time of the Persian wars, four festivals in 
prominence and national character far surpassed the rest.} 
These four formed a circuit, a meptodos, and the happy man 
who had gained a victory in all was a meptodoviens. They 
were sacred games and the victor in them was a (epovirns. 

These national festivals were: the Olympian, in honor of 
Zeus ; the Pythian, in connection with the worship of Apollo; 
the Nemean, also in honor of Zeus; the Isthmian, which 
belonged to Poseidon. The Olympian and Pythian were 
pentaeteric, celebrated every four years; the Nemean and 
Isthmian were trieteric, celebrated every two years. 

It is seen that these, like all other Greek festivals, were 
religious. The religious rites in most cases seem to have 
been older than the games; the games originally were inci- 
dental rather than principal. This is especially probable at 
Olympia. The great altar there was the centre of the festi- 
val, even as it stood at the very centre of the Altis; it was 
prominent in Greece at an early period as the seat of the 
oracle of Zeus. The @Qewpoi were not simply to represent 
their state among the spectators, but to offer sacrifices in 


says) 10 ds i Bdous Bin ré wor Euwedos ely | ds dwdére Kpeiovt’ "Auapvynéa Oda- 
tov ’Emeiol | Boumpacly, waides 8 %ecav BaciAjos kebAa. YW 679 bs wore @f- 
Bacd RAGE Sedourdros Oidinddao | és rdpov: FvOa 3¢ wdvras evixa Kadpelwvas. 

* The local games often continued to give a prize of value. See on Ol. 
VII 83 fg. Cf. Pyth. IV 253, Isth. I 18 fg. 

t See on Ol. VIT 82 fg. 

} That these national festivals were originally local is evident from many 
indications ; e.g. in Pindar’s account of the first games at Olympia all the 
prizes were won by Peloponnesians, and no other Greeks are mentioned. 
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behalf of their country to the god whose festival it was. The 
importance of these sacrifices is shown by the fact that when 
the Spartans were excluded from the gathering at Olympia, 
they ‘sacrificed at home,’ oios €6vov, Thuc. V 50. It is 
noteworthy that the sacrifices are mentioned before the games 
in Pindar. Ol. III 19 warpi péev Bondy dycbévtor... 
peyahov aéO—rwv dyvav xpiow Kal wevraernpids’ dpa | Ofjxe 
Cabéors eri xpnuvois ‘ArAdeod. Ol. X 57 dxpoOwa Srerov 
€Ove xal wevraetnpid Strws apa | éctacev éoptav. Ol. VII 
80 prow 'te Kvicdecoa topra Kal Kpiots aud aéPrors. 
Cf. Ol. V1:69. 

We have no particulars of the months and years in which 
the national games were celebrated in Pindar’s time, but old 
customs were clung to so tenaciously that we may believe 
that no changes in these respects were introduced before 
the later period, when the indications are distinct for the 
following order and times :*— 


Ol. CXL 1, { 220 B.c., 11-15 Metageitnion, August, Olympian. 
219 B.c., 18 Hecatombaeon, July, Nemean. 

2, 2183.c.,(8) Munychion, April, Isthmian. 
3 i B.Cc.,(7) Metageitnion, August, Pythian. 
‘(217 B.c.,18 | Hecatombaeon, July, Nemean. 

4, 216 8.c., (8) Munychion, April, Isthmian. 


§ 9. THe Onympran FEsTIVAL, far the most famed and 
vlorious of the four, was held on a plain three miles long and 
one mile broad, at the foot of the hill of Cronus, the Kpovop, 
on the north bank of the river Alpheus, about eight miles 
from the sea and twenty-five miles from the city Elis, near 
the site of the ancient Pisa, which was destroyed at an early 
date. Olympia was a sanctuary, not a town, and the beauty 


*See G. F. Unger. Philologus XXXVII 1 fg. 
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of its situation was thought by the Greeks to be worthy of 
its honor. | 

Near the Alpheus, in the sacred area, the Altis,* stood 
the great temple of Zeus, which was begun long before, but 
was not completed until after, Pindar’s time. The celebrated 
chryselephantine statue of Zeus by Phidias, which was in 
later times the glory of this temple, was not made until a 
few years after Pindar’s death. Immediately to the north of 
the temple was the Pelopion;f to the east of this, in the 
centre of the 600 feet square enclosure, was the great altar, 
see on O]. VI 70. Within the Altis also were the temples of 
Hera, ro ‘Hpaioy, and of the Mother of the Gods, r6 Mytpao», 
the six double altars of the twelve Olympian gods, and a host 
of other altars and sanctuaries, besides the Council Hall. 
The lodgings for strangers, the hippodrome, and stadium, 
were outside of the inclosure. The stadium lay at the foot 
of the Cronion and ran east and west. 

The first celebration of games at Olympia, according to the 
myth, was by Heracles after his victory over Augeias; it is 
described by Pindar in his tenth Olympian ode. Heracles 
is called the founder also Ol. IJ 2 and often. In Homer, 
A 696-701, Nestor refers to the sending of a chariot to 
Elis to compete for a prize, in the time of Augeias.. 

In times more nearly historical, Iphitus of Elis, associated 
with Lycurgus of Sparta, is called the restorer of the games. 
This union of names indicates the close connection between 
Sparta and the Olympian festival, which relation continued 


* Paus. V 10 7d 38 kaos 7d iepdy rot Ards, waparorhoayres Td dvopa, “AAT 
€x waAdaiob xadovor. See on Isth. I 57. 

+ See Ol. I 92 and note. It has been conjectured that it was the influ- 
ence of this festival, where alone in Greece Pelops had a rank above the 
other heroes, that gave its name to Peloponnesus and caused the Pelopon- 
nesians to be called MeAownd3a:, as in Theoc. XV 142. 
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firm. Iphitus, according to the tradition, arranged for a 
pentaeteric period, i.e. that the festival should be held every 
four years, and appointed the Sacred Truce, the éexeyecpéa. 
On the approach of the holy month, the Eléan heralds of 
peace, the szrovdodopor, made proclamation of peace, first at 
home, then in Sparta and the other Greek states. Then 
spectators could betake themselves unmolested to Olympia; 
the athletes were already at the scene of the games. 

The historical period of the Olympian games did not begin 
with Iphitus, however, but the festivals were reckoned from 
776 B.c., about 100 years after Iphitus, when Coroebus was 
victor in the stadium. At first the footrace was the only 
contest, and in later times the Olympiads were distinguished 
and designated by the name of the victor in that race, which 
always opened the games.* This stadium-race was a mere 
dash of 200 yards. Another race of twice the length, 
the Stavros, was soon introduced; and then one of twelve 
stadia, the SoAzyos. Gradually other. games were introduced, 
and Ol. XVIII, 708 B.c.,f the various exercises of the pen- 
tathlon were united to form a group.[ Ol. XXV, 680 B.c., 
there was added the race of the four-horse chariot, which 
became the most illustrious of the contests. Ol. XXXIII, 
648 B.c., the pancration was introduced, in which was allowed 
both the grip and the blow, i.e. all the freedom of both boxing 


* For the prominence of the footrace cf. Xenophanes II 17, quoted on 
page xxxli. The simplicity of these first contests seems strange when we con- 
sider the variety of the games in honor of Patroclus, Hom. ¥ 258 fg. Pindar, 
Ol. X, ascribes to the first festival, which was under the direction of Hera- 
cles, contests in wrestling, boxing, and the race with the four-horse chariot. 

+ These dates are from Pausanias (V 8), the celebrated Periegete of the 
second century of our era. He probably took them from the records at 
Olympia. Perhaps they mean only that no victories in the pentathlon 
etc. were on record before the given dates. 

t See Isth. I 26 and note. 
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and wrestling. At the same time the race of the running 
saddle-horse, «éAns, was introduced. The race of the mule- 
car was not known until Ol. LXX, 500 s.c., and was soon 
discontinued. Contests of boys and various combinations of 
races were brought in at different times. Finally there were 
contests of trumpeters and heralds. There were no trials of 
musical skill as at the other national games, except on the 
single occasion when Nero commanded the contest to be made, 
that he might participate. One scholiast reckons that seven- 
teen crowns, another that twenty-eight crowns, were bestowed; 
i.e. that there were so many “events” or divisions of the games. 

The games and sacrifices occupied but one day, at first. 
Later, the festival filled four days, and about the time of the 
Persian wars another day was added. Pindar, Ol. V 6, speaks 
of the ‘ five-day contests,’ aé0Awy Te treurrapépous apidXas. 

The order of festivities is by no means certain, but the 
scheme which follows has been conjectured * with some proba- 
bility to be true for the historical period : — 


First day: Sacrifices (BovOvciar). 

Second day: Contests of boys in running, wrestling, and the like. 

Third day: Contests of men: The race of the single stade 
(ardéiov), the double-race (SéavAos), the long race 
(SdAtxos); wrestling (araAn); boxing (xvypy); the 
maykpartov. The feast (xdmos) of the victors. 

Fourth day: Contests of men: The horse-races (imodpouia); the 
mevraAov (boxing, running, leaping, hurling the 
discus, wrestling); the race in armor (émAuréyv 
Spdyos), cf. Isth. I 23 and note. Kdépos of the 
victors. 

Fifth day: Sacrifices of the victors and sacred embassadors 
(Oewpot). Festival of all the victors in the Pry- 
taneum (éoriarwptor). 


* By Holwerda, Arch. Zeitung XXXVIII 171, who urges from Pausa- 
nias VI 13: 3 that the order of the footraces was: 3dA:xos, orddiov, SlavAos. 
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These festivities were held at the time of the second full 
moon after the summer solstice; either in August, not later 
than the twenty-fourth day of the month, or in the last days 
of July. The festival was held in July, the Attic Hekatom- 
baeon, only when the new moon fell more than two weeks 
after the summer solstice.* Pindar refers to the moonlight 
when the panegyris was founded, Ol. III 19 dydunus cror 
xpucappatos | éorépas opOarpov avrégreEe Myva. 

At the first Olympian games no crown was given; it was 
an ayov ypnuatirns. The crown of wild olive was bestowed 
first at the seventh celebration, although Pindar says, Ol. X 
60, of Heracles’s festival: rés 8% wrorainoy | Edaye orépavor | 
xeipecot Trociv Te Kai appatt; Thenceforward it was an 
ayav orepavitns. The olive branch was cut by a boy whose 
parents were both alive (sais audiOarns) from a sacred tree 
in the Altis. This olive tree, according to the myth, had 
been brought by Heracles from the land of the Hyperboreans. 
So the laurel for the Pythian crown was brought from the 
vale of Tempe. The hills between which Pisa lay were called 
Olympus and Ossa.t Thus the very name Olympia reminds 
us of the seat of the gods in Thessaly, and the traditions 
concerning these crowns point toward the original seat of the 
Dorians in Northern Thessaly, although the inhabitants of 
Pisa, the founders of the games, seem to have belonged to the 
pre-Doric population of Peloponnesus. 


* The former view was that the festival was held one month earlier, at 
the time of the first full moon after the summer solstice; but see G. F. Unger, 
der Olympienmonat, Philologus XXXIII 227 fg. The festival probably 
fell always in the same Elean month; but the Elean year began with the 
winter solstice, and, allowing for intercalary months, the same Elean 
month might correspond at one time to the Attic Hecatombaeon and 
another time to the Attic Metageitnion. 

+ Strabo 356. 
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The victor’s head was encircled by a woollen fillet (s/zpa, 
ef. Isth. V 62) which may have been part of an older custom 
than that of the garland; it seems to have had religious sig- 
nificance. ‘Then the olive branch (the a@@Aov) was conferred 
by the éwiordra: xal BpaBeis, the “EXXavodixat, who had 
charge of all that pertained to the festival. In Pindar’s time 
there seem to have been nine Hellanodicae; they were ap- 
pointed by the Hleans. Besides the olive crown, the victor 
received a palm branch* to bear in his hand, as was cus- 
tomary also in all the other Greek games, and was permitted 
to erect a statue of himself at Olympia. 

No athlete was allowed to contend for a prize who had not 
been under a strict course of training for ten months. The 
rigor of this life is indicated by St. Paul, 1 Cor. IX 25 aas 
5é 0 dywrifopevos wavra éyxpateverat. Horace, Ep. ad Pis. 
‘412 qui studet optatamque cursu contingere metam, | multa 
tulit fecitque puer, sudavit et alsit, | abstinuit venere et vino. 
Dio Chrysost. XXVIII 291 ro ye pv Oavpaororaroy éy 
av0pare antrntov yevécOat ov povov Tov avTaywvicTap, 
G\Ad Kal Tovov Kal Kavpatos Kal adpodiciwy’ Set yap 
MpOTOv TOVToLs a7jTTHTOV Elvar Tov wéAXOVTA UTrO wNdEVvos TOV 
dyrayovucTav rAEhOricecOa. Tertullian ad Martyr. IIT 
nempe etiam et athletae segregantur ad strictiorem discipli- 
nam, ut robori aedificando vacent: continentur a luxuria, a 
cibis laetioribus, a potu iucundiore. Coguntur, cruciantur, 
fatigantur: quanto plus in exercitationibus laboraverint, tanto 
plus de victoria sperant. 

At the «@poz of the victors, triumphal odes, ésrevixta, were 
sung, especially the old hymn of Archilochus in honor of. 


* Why the palm branch was given to the victors in all games is dis- 
cussed by Plutarch, Quaest. Conv. VIII 4. It may have had some connec- 
tion with the Delian worship of Apollo, or have been the symbol of 
enduring vigor (cf. Apoc. VII 9, quoted on page xxxiii). 
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Heracles. Rich victors entertained sumptuously the multi- 
tude of strangers. 

Such festivals attracted all who desired to meet a crowd. 
At Olympia, Gorgias of Leontini and Lysias urged the Greeks 
to union against the barbarian. The Panegyric oration of 
Isocrates is intended ostensibly for a similar occasion. There, 
according to Lucian, Herodotus read chapters from his his- 
tory and excited the youthful enthusiasm of Thucydides. 
This story is improbable, but it must have seemed probable 
in Lucian’s time. At Olympia, painters exhibited their 
pictures. There treaties and public expressions of thanks 
_ were proclaimed.* There columns were set up on which 
were engraved treaties and decrees.t Moreover hucksters 
and traders collected; at first probably to furnish what was 
needed for the festival, but later the gathering became a great 
fair. 

The importance of the Olympian games is shown further 
by their acceptance as a time-mark, a national era for the 
Greeks. This never became the official manner of reckoning, 
but from about 300 s.c. historians reckon by Olympiads. 

Soon after the festival was abolished, about 394 a.p. by 
Theodosius in his zeal against all pagan institutions, earth 
was washed down from the Cronion, and the overflows of the 
Alpheus and its tributary the Cladeus left upon the plain a 
mass of alluvial soil twelve to fifteen feet in depth. In the 
fall of 1875 excavations were commenced there, under the 
direction of German scholars and at the expense of the German 
government, which in the course of five winters brought to 


* Vigiopa Bufayrfwy, Dem. Cor. 91 (3¢3dx 6a) AworreiAa: 5¢ nal Oewplas és 
vas évy Tq ‘EAAGI: wavayvpias, “Io0uia Kal Neuea kad ‘OAvpria cal dba, wal 
dvaxaptita: ras orepdvws ois dorepdvwras 6 Sapos 5 Adavalwy ip’ jpov. 

+ Thuc. V 18 orthaAas 8 orijca: ’OAvumlacs nal MuOot Kal lop? Kal "AGhynar 
dy wéAe: xa) dy Aaxedaluou dy "AuuxaAaly. 
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light the outlines of the temples and many beautiful fragments 
of sculpture, besides interesting and instructive inscriptions. 


§ 10. THr Pytnian Games. Next in honor and im- 
portance to the Panegyris at Olympia was that at Delphi. 
Sophocles, El. 681, calls this ‘Graecia’s renowned pomp of 
games,’ Td KAewov “EdXAdbos mpooynp ayavos. Demos- 
thenes, Phil. III 32, calls it ‘the national festival of the 
Greeks,’ tov xowvov Tav “EXAjnveY ayova. 

This festival became of national interest at an early period, 
as was natural from its connection with the oracle of Apollo 
and the Amphictyonic League. As the first gatherings at 
Olympia were to consult the oracle at the great altar or to 
offer sacrifice to the Olympian Zeus, so the origin of the 
Pythian festival at Delphi was under the influence of the 
oracle there. At Olympia the games became more promi- 
nent than the oracle; at Delphi the oracle always retained 
its preeminence. 

The first contest seems to have been one of song,” in praise 
of the god of song, and in commemoration of his victory over 
the serpent Pytho. These earliest festivals were ennaeteric,t 


* The description of the Pythian games in Sophocles, El. 681 fg., in 
which Orestes the son of Agamemnon is described as victorious in the foot- 
races and meeting with accident in the chariot-race, is an anachronism. 
Here, as at Olympia, the myth ascribed to the institution of the games a 
larger variety of contests than were known in the early historical times. 
Cf. Strabo IX 421 dydy 5é 5 wév apyaios ev AcApois xiOapw3av eyevhOn wasava 
QSdvrwy eis tov Oedy- EOnkay BE AerAgol: pera 5& Toy Koioatov méAepoy ol 
"Aupixrvoves immudy kal yuuvindy én’ EdpvAdxoy diéragtay orepavirny kad ThbOta 
exdrerav, mpocébecav Bt rots KiOzpe3ois aiAnrds re Kal KiOapiordas xwpls Shs. 

+ The dxraernpis (the period between the ennaeteric festivals) seems to be 
the oldest Greek cycle in which the moon-year corresponded nearly with 
the sun-year. It contained five years of twelve months each, and three 
years of thirteen months each; in all ninety-nine months, of thirty days 
each. Thus each year had an average of 365} days. Censorinus, de die 
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held once in eight years, under the care of the Delphians. 
After the First Sacred War, however, under the directions 
of the Amphictyonic Council, gymnastic exercises were intro- 
duced, and a pentaeteric festival established. The Olympian 
games were taken as a pattern, but innovations seem to have 
been made with greater ease than at Olympia. The musical 
contest continued to be the most honored of the festival, and 
the Pythian prize, the laurel, has remained the symbol of 
superiority in poetry, which in Greece was ever associated 
with music. 

At the first celebration of the reorganized festival, in the 
third year of the 48th Olympiad, 586 B.c., the victors received 
prizes of value; it was an dywv ypnpatirns. Four years 
later, at the next festival, the prize consisted of a laurel- 
wreath, and the games became an aywv oredhavitns.* 

The laurel branches were cut from a sacred tree by a zrais 
apdiOarys and brought with musical accompaniment from 
the vale of Tempe, from which, some suppose, the sanctuary 
at Delphi was founded. The crown was conferred by the 
Amphictyons, under whose care the games continued during 
the classical period. The fall session, 2 ovwpiyy mudaia, of 
the Amphictyonic Council was held during or immediately 
after the festival. 

The musical contests were held in the theatre just without 


natali 18: multae in Graecia religiones hoc intervallo temporis (eight years) 
summa caerimonia coluntur. Delphis quoque ludi qui vocantur Pythia post 
octavum annum olim conficiebantur. It is probable that this cycle received 
its prominence in Greece through the oracle at Delphi, which seems to have 
regulated even the Elean calendar. The four-year and two-year periods are 
to be regarded as divisions of the longer period. 

* Bergk and others think the numbered Pythiads began with this first 
&yar orepavirns, while most authorities count from the preceding festival. 
Hence arises their difference of opinion as to the date of several of Pindar's 


Pythian odes. 
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the sacred enclosure and near its north-west corner. The 
hippodrome lay on the plain between Delphi and the sea. 
The other games were celebrated on a terrace a little above 
Delphi. The festival began probably on the seventh day of | 
the Delphian month Boveatios (‘ cattle-killing,’ with reference 
to the sacrifices), the Attic Merayestutav.* 

The games were begun by the musical contest, as the 
most ancient; just as the original footrace at Olympia seems 
to have kept its place of honor as the first contest. 

Here, as at Olympia, new varieties of contest were intro- 
duced from time to time. Tragedies at one time competed 
for a prize. Orators and philosophers displayed their elo- 
quence and their theories. Pictures were exhibited, and, 
according to Pliny, prizes were bestowed on painters. 


§11. Tae Nemean FeEstivat, according to the myth, 
was originally an éziradios ayov, funeral games instituted 
by the seven Argive leaders on their expedition against 
Thebes, in honor of the infant Opheltes (later called Arche- 
morus), who was killed by a serpent at the spring Adrasteia, 
near Nemea. Hach of the leaders was victorious in some 
contest of those games. Heracles also is brought into con- 
nection with these as well as with the Olympian. games. 
He (i.e. perhaps, the Heraclids) after his combat with the 
Nemean lion restored the games and consecrated them to his 
father Zeus. 

The first historical celebration of the festival was held, it 
is thought, Ol. LI 1, 575 3.c. It seems to have had little 
prominence before the Persian wars. Most of Pindar’s 
Nemean odes were composed for Aeginetans, but two were 
in honor of the victories of Hiero’s friend and brother-in-law, 
Chromius (see int. to Nem. I). Here Alcibiades won a 


* See Kirchhoff, Monatsbericht Berlin Acad. 1864, 129 fg. - 
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victory with his chariot. Here the assembled Greeks de- 
cided to send an embassy to congratulate Alexander the 
Great on his victory over Darius in the battle of Issus. 
Here, as well as at the Isthmian games, Flamininus pro- 
claimed liberty to Greece,* 195 B.c. 

The sanctuary of Nemea (‘a grove,’ cognate with nemus, see 
on Nem. II 5) lay between Phlius and Cleonae, in a valley of 
Argolis not quite so large as that of Olympia (see page xxxv). 
Pindar, Nem. X 42, speaks of the Cleonaeans as the judges 
of the games, and they seem to have had the original right 
to this preéminence, but through most of the historical period 
these games were under the supervision of the Argives. 

The festival was trieteric, celebrated at the end of every 
first and third Olympiad year,f i.e. in the summer of every 
year B.C. of which the number is odd. It began probably on 
the 18th of the month Panemus, the Attic Hecatombaeon. 

It was from the first an dywv otepavirns. Before the 
Persian wars the prize was a crown of olive, as at Olympia. 
In later times the crown was of fresh parsley (or celery, as 
some think). Parsley was associated with funeral services,t 


* Livy XXXIV 41 Laeta civitas celeberrimum festorum dierum ac nobile 
ludicrum Nemeorum, die stata propter belli mala intermissum, in adventum 
Romani exercitus ducisque indixerunt, praefeceruntque ludis ipsum impera- 
torem. multa erant quae gaudium cumularent. .. . testata quoque ipso 
Nemeorum die voce praeconis libertas est Argivorum. 

f Probably not, as was believed formerly, alternately in winter and sum. 
mer. The winter Nemea perhaps were held at Argos and seem to have had 
no connection with the national games. See G. F. Unger, “die Zeit der 
Nemeischen Spiele,” Philologus XXXIV 50 fg. But the historian Droysen 
considers the question still unsettled; see ‘‘die Festzeit der Nemeen,” Hermes 
XIV 1 fg. . 

t Plut. Timol. XXVI 1 éuBdadovow jylovor cérAwa noulCovres* Kad Trois 
arpariéras eiajAGe movnpdy elvar 7d onuetov, Sti Ta uvhuata T@Y vexpav €idb0a- 
pey éxcemc@s orepavody aeAlvos* Kal wapowula Tis ex TovTou yéyove, Toy émopa- 
A@s vogovvyra, Seic8a: tovroy rob ceAlvov. BovAdcuevos ody abrobs dwadAdia 
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and this change, they said, was in honor and memory of the 
Greeks who died fighting against the barbarians; but ae- 
cording to another scholiast, the parsley crown was adopted 
from the first in memory of Archemorus. The BpaBeis at 
Nomea wore black garments in token that the games were 
(uncral games. 

The regulations and the games in general were patterned 
undoubtedly after those at Olympia. As at Delphi and 
Corinth, there was a musical, in addition to the gymnastic 
and equestrian contests. Traces of the theatre and stadium 
are still seen, but no sign of the hippodrome remains. 

As at the other similar festivals, sacrifices were offered by 
sacred embassadors sent from the different states of Greece. 
Demosthenes once was adpytOéwpos of the embassy sent from 
Athens. These sacrifices no doubt were continued long after 
the temple of Zeus at Nemea was half in ruins, as it was 
seen by Pausanias in the second century of our era. Of this 
temple three columns are still standing. 


§ 12. Tue IstHmMi1an FESTIVAL was held in the pine grove 
of Poséidon, on the isthmus of bimaris Corinthus. The theatre 
and race-courses lay just without the sacred enclosure, which 
was about as large as the Altis at Olympia, a little more 
than a stadium in length and a little less than a stadium in 
average breadth. 

Since Corinth was the centre of communication between 
the Greeks of the North and the South, the East and the 
West, the situation was most favorable for attracting a large 
assemblage; so favorable that the Isthmian games seem to 
have been more prominent than those of Zeus at Nemea. 


ris Se:odamovlas 6 TiworAdwy ... Thy arépavoy avrois pn mpd ris viens reomut- 
(duevoy adroudrws eis Tas xeEipas frewv, & KoplyO:o crepavover ros “IoOua 
vun@vras. ... ers yap térTe Tay "loOulwy Sowep viv Tey Neuclwv 7d oéAwor Fy 
orépavos. 
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These, like the Nemean, were thought to have been in 
their origin funeral games, in honor of Melicertes, whose 
mother Ino leaped with him into the sea near Corinth. But 
Theseus after his combats with the robbers Sinis and Sciron 
is the true mythical founder of these games. Before his 
time they were a religious service rather than an dayov. 
Theseus, according to the myth, founded the games and 
consecrated them to his father Poseidon, just as his friend 
and rival (his ‘“ double’) Heracles had instituted the Olym- 
pian games in honor of Zeus. 

The festival was trieteric in historical times, recurring in 
those years B.c. of which the number can be divided by two, 
in the first month of spring, the time when sea-voyages 
begin again.* 

When the games were first celebrated as an d@yav tpteTn- 
ptxos is uncertain. That they were established as early as in 
the time of Solon, is inferred from Plutarcli’s story that the 
Athenian lawgiver appointed state-rewards for the Athenian 
victor in the Isthmian games. Eusebius sets the first histor- 
ical celebration in O]. IL 3, 582 B.c., the year in which the 
Pythian games were celebrated first as an dyer orepavitns. 

Like the Nemean, the Isthmian from the first was an ayev 
orepavitns. The crown in Pindar’s time and for 400 or 500 
years after him was of dry parsley, a symbol of funeral games 
(see note, page xlvi). About the beginning of our era, the 
crown was of pine, which was sacred to Poseidon, perhaps 
from its use in ship-building. Plutarch and other authorities 
held that pine formed the original crown, that this was 
supplanted by parsley, perhaps in memory of the Greeks 
slain in the Persian wars, but was afterwards restored. 

The Corinthians were the judges and supervisors. After 


*See G. F. Unger, ‘der Isthmientag und die Hyakinthien.” Philologus ' 
“XXVII 1 fg. 
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the destruction of Corinth by Mummius, 146 B.c., the games 
were under the care of the Sicyonians for a century, but were 
restored to Corinth when that city was rebuilt. 

Since the founder of the games, Theseus, was an Athenian, 
his fellow-citizens of Athens took especial interest in these 
games. Socrates’ only absence from Athens, except with the 
army, was to attend the festival at the Isthmus. There, too, 
the Athenians had the mpoedpia, the choice seats as far as 
was covered by the sail of the ship which brought the em- 
bassy. 

Since these games, and these alone of the national festivals, 
were held near a great city which was the centre of travel 
and traffic, a large number of merchants and adventurers 
were drawn thither. The variety of contests and displays 
seems to have been as great as at any other festival. 

It was considered an assembly of the Greek nation, and 
the freedom of Greece was proclaimed here (through a 
herald) by Flamininus* in 195 B.c. and with his own voice 
by the emperor Nero, 68 a.D. 


* Livy XXXIII 32 Isthmiorum statum ludicrum aderat, semper quidem 
et alias frequens cum propter spectaculi studium insitum genti, quo certa- 
mina omnis generis artium virumque et pernicitatis visuntur, tum quia 
propter opportunitatem loci per duo diversa maria omnium rerum usus 
ministrantis humano generi concilium, Asiae Graeciaeque is mercatus erat. 
... praeco cum tubicine, ut mos est, in mediam aream, unde solemni car- 
mine ludicrum indici solet, processit et tuba silentio facto ita pronuntiat: 
senatus Romanus et T. Quinctius imperator rege Macedonibusque devictis 
liberos, immunes, suis legibus esse iubet Corinthios etc. 
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First numbered celebration of the Olympian 
games. Coroebus victor in the stadium. 

Syracuse founded by Archias of Corinth. 

Catana founded by a colony from Naxos. 

Archilochus flourished. 

Stesichorus flourished. 

Cyrene founded by Battus. 

First celebration of the reorganized Pythian 
games as an dywv orepavirns. First historical 
celebration of Isthmian games. 

Acragas founded by a colony from Gela. 

First historical celebration of Nemean games. 

Phalaris tyrant of Acragas. 

Simonides born. 

Aeschylus born. 

Pindar born. 

Peisistratidae expelled from Athens. 

Tenth Pythian ode, for Hippocles, a Thessalian 
Aleuad. 

Aeschylus, Choerilus, and Pratinas contended 
on the Athenian stage. Epicharmus distin- 
tinguished in comedy in Sicily. 

Sophocles born. 

Sixth Pythian ode for Xenocrates, Thero’s 
brother. 

Chromius distinguished in battle on the Helorus. 

Gelo tyrant of Gela. 
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Gelo took Syracuse. Hiero tyrant of Gela. 

Eleventh Olympian ode, for Agesidamus. 
Aeschylus gained his first prize in tragedy. 
Herodotus born. 

Defeat of Carthaginians at Himera. Battle of 
Thermopylae in August, of Salamis in Sep- 
tember. Fifth Isthmian ode, for Phylacidas. 
Euripides born. 

Battle of Plataea. Eruption of Mt. Aetna. 

Hiero succeeded Gelo on the throne of Syracuse. 
Eighth Isthmian ode, for Cleander. 

Second Pythian ode, for Hiero of Syracuse. 

Athens attained the hegemony. City of Aetna 
founded. First Olympian ode, for Hiero. 
Second Olympian ode, for Thero of Acragas. 
Fourteenth Olympian ode, for. Asopichus. 
The Phoentssae of Phrynichus. 

Hiero conquered the Etruscans at Cumae. 
First Pythian ode, for Hiero. 

Thero died. Twelfth Olympian ode, for Ergo- 
teles. The Persians of Aeschylus. | 

Simonides died. Socrates born. Pericles became 
prominent. , 

The Seven against Thebes of Aeschylus. 
tragic victory of Sophocles. 

Hiero died at Aetna. Aristides died. 

Fourth Pythian ode, for Arcesilaus of Cyrene. — 

Seventh Olympian ode, for Diagoras of Rhodes. 

The Orestean trilogy of Aeschylus. 

Aeschylus died at Gela. 

Euripides’s first tragedy, the Peliades. 

Pindar died at Argos. Euripides gained his 
first prize in tragedy. 
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Totoe Adprret ev pévos dediou tav évOdde vuKTa Karu, 
dowikopooois T evi NEpaverot TPOaTTLOY avTaV 
‘ , ‘ ‘ , a, , 
Kat UiBave oKiapov Kat ypucéots Kaprrots BeB pubs. 
KGL Tol ev LITToLs yupvaciors TE, Tol O€ TET COIS, 
N A ? A “ vA 3 
5 Tot O€ Poppiyyerou TEpTovTat, Tapa Sé odiow ev- 
av@ys amas téBadev GABos: 
> b' > 9: “ \ ~ 4 
ddua 8 épardyv xara xapov kidvarar 
oN 4 4 . A “~ A “~ 
aie Ova puyvivtwy mupt tyrepaver mavrova ear 
| ért Bapots. 
* x Ok mk st 
¥ “ ¥ > 4 4 
evev tov azreipov EpevyovTay OKOTOV 
Brnxpot Svodepas vuxros motapot ..... 


181. (96.) 
‘OABia & amavres aioa Avoimovoy Tedeuray. 
Kal copa pev tavrwv ererat Oavatw mepro lever, 
Q > ¥ ‘4 7a “ 4 > 
Cwov 8 ere eimerar aiwvos eldwrov: Td ydp éori 
povov 
éx Jeav : evdet de mpagoorray pedéewy, arap evdov- 
Texow ev Troddots 6 ovetpots 
a “~ > Vd 
6 Seixvuct TepTVav epépTroLoay xaheTTaY TE Kpiow. 
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182. (97.) 
Vuyat 8 doeBéwy broupavion yaig moravra 
9 » 4 e AN , 2 3 , “ 
ev atyeow doviots vio Cevyhais T advKTots KaK@v: 
evoeBéwy 8 Eroupaviot vdouw at 
~ ld 4 > 27 > 9» 9 
podmrats pdKapa péyay deidovr’ év vuvois. 


188. (98.) 


Olax 5€ Depoedhova roway wadatov évOeos 
a > “ 9 9 4 > 74 y ss 
d€Ecrar, és Tov UmEpHev ahiov KElvwy evaTH ErEi 
avowot Wuxas Tadwy,, 
> ~ ~” 3 N ‘ A \ 4 
éx Tay Bacidyjes ayavoi Kai cbéver Kpaitvot codia 
- TE MEYLOTOL 
¥ »¥ ) 9 GOON ‘ , 9 e 
avdpes avfovr’: és dé Tov NowTdv xpdvov Hpwes ay- 
vot Tpos avOpwrwv Kahevvzat. 


198. (205.) 


; - Hevraernpis copra. : 
t 

Bovzopmes, & a mparov evwacbny dyamards biG 

oTapyavots. 


221. (242.) 


. . “Aedomrddav pév tw’ edppaivorow immo 
,. ‘ ao ‘ > 93 , Ud 
Tipia Kat oTépavoi, Tos 8 & Todvypvaos Pada 
prous Buora: 
Tépmerar S€ Kai Tis em (dpaciv) oldu’ évddcov 
vat Boa cas StacreiBov .. 2. 2... 


922, (243.) 


. . « Atos mats o Xpvaos: 
KELVOY OV ONS OVdE Kis SazTeEL, 
Sdpvara d€ Bporéay dpéva Kdpricrov Kredvwv. 
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NOTES. 


FIRST OLYMPIAN ODE. 


THIs magnificent poem stands fitly at the head of the Epinician ode. 
since its subject is the praise of the Olympian games and since it contains 
the story of Pelops, who first won a race on the banks of the Alpheus. It 
is in honor of a victory which Hiero, tyrant of Syracuse, gained with the 
single racehorse («éAns, saddlehorse) at Olympia, Ol. LXXVI, 476 B.c., 
or, according to others, four years later. Hiero had gained a like vic- 
tory at the Olympian games, Ol. LXXITI, 488 B.c., as also at the Pythian 
games, Ol. LXXIII 3, 486 B.c., and Ol. LXXIV 3, 482 B.c. The sec- 
ond Pythian ode commemorates a victory won by his chariot of four 
colts, probably at Thebes. He was successful in the more distinguished 
race of the fourhorse chariot, first at Delphi, Ol. LXXVI 3, 474 B.., 
commemorated by the first Pythian ode, and afterwards at Olympia, 
Ol. LXXVITT, 468 B.c., the year before his death. 

Besides the first Olympian, Pindar composed for Hiero the first three 
Pythian odes, a hyporcheima, and a scolion. 

Hiero was son of Deinomenes and brother of Gelo (see Pyth. I 79 and 
note), at whose subjection of Syracuse he became ruler of Gela, 485 B.c., 
and at whose death he became tyrant of Syracuse, 478 B.c. He was an 
arbitrary monarch (see on Pyth. I 30, 90), but generous to poets, and his 
court has been compared with that of Augustus. Unfortunately for his 
fame, he belonged to a falling dynasty. He died 467 3.c, His achieve- 
ments are referred to in the odes in his honor, The sixth Olympian and 
firat Nomean odes were composed for his subjects and friends, besides 
others not contained in this collection. 


In the Altis, the sacred enclosure in which the temples stood at 
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| Olympia, a bronze chariot with a man upon it (the work of Onatas of 
igina) and on either side of this a racehorse («éAys), on which a boy 
was seated (the work of Calamis), bore an inscription that these were 
dedicated to Zeus by Deinomenes in memory of the Olympian victories 
of his father, Hiero. Paus. VIII 42: 9 — 


Zdyv wore vixhoas, Zed "OAvume, cenvdy dyava 
TeOplaxyp pty Gwat, pouvoxéAnri St Sis, 

Sap’ ‘Iépwy rdde cor éxaplacaro: xais 8 dvdOnxe 
Acivoueyns warpds uyjpa Supaxootov. 


This ode celebrates Hiero’s victory, but the pervading thought is not 
“ Hiero was victorious at Olympia,” but rather this: “The Olympian 
games at which Hiero was victorious are the most glorious of all.” From 
this thought, expressed at the beginning of the ode, the poet passes to the 
story of Pelops, the Lydian king, beloved of the gods, who first with un- 
wearying horses won a race at Olympia. The clearly-marked transi- 
tions, vs. 23-fg. and 93 fg., divide the introduction and conclusion from 
the myth, which is the dugadds, the heart of the ode, and which illus- 
trates suitably the victory of Hiero, the powerful tyrant of Syracuse. 

The ode, it is supposed, was sung in the palace at Syracuse. Pindar 


himself may have been present, as is indicated by v. 16. 
Page 

1. The introduction may be compared with that of Ol. XI.— dproroy | 
pév SSwp: the same simile is found at the close of Ol. III. Cf. Plato, 
Euthyd. 304 B 7d yap oxdvnov rluov: 7d 5¢ Bdwp edbwvdrarov kpiocrov by, 
as 2pn Miv8apos. Aristotle, Rhet. A, 1364 a nal 7d omandrepov rod apd- 
vou [net(dv ori] ofov xpvads aidnpov, axpnordrepos Gv- petlov yap 7 KThots 
Bia 7d xarerwrépay elvat. HAAov 5t tpdwov Td KpPOovov Tod owaviov, St 
 xpiots Swepéxer: 1d yap wodAdnis Tod dArydeis Swepéxer- BOev A€yerat 
““kp:orov uty GSwp.” Plutarch queries whether water or fire is the more 
useful. It was a widespread opinion among the ancients that water was 
the first of the elements. — 6 S€...aAovrov: construe 6 5¢ xpuvcbs Gre 
wip aldduevoy vurrl, ttoxa diaxpéwe: wAovTov. Cf. Isth. V 2. 

2. peydvopos wAovrov: ‘princely riches.” Cf. Pyth. X 18 édydvopa 
wAovrov. The gen. depends upon the superlative idea in d:ampéwe: %oxa. 


H. refers to Hadley’s Grammar; G. to Goodwin’s Grammar; GMT. tu 
(ioodwin'’s Moods and Tenses of the Greek Verb Hom. A, B, TI, «7A. to the 
books of the Ihad. Hom. a, B, y, «7A. to the Odyssey. 
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1 In Sd lies in general the idea of distinction in both senses, difference (as 
here), and supertority.— The first two comparisons are put in indepen- 
dent sentences. The thought is:“As water is the best thing, and as gold 
gleams above other possessions like fire in the night, so the Olympian 
games are of all the most magnificent.’ But when the poet comes to the 
principal sentence, a new and still grander comparison occurs to him and 
the form of expression is changed. ‘Thus the way is carefully prepared 
for the figure of the sun in the heavens. 

3. el 8 deOAa: ‘but if thou desirest to sing of games, dear heart.’ — 
deOXa: ayévas. Perliaps a transition from the meaning of ‘ prizes’ to 
‘games’ is found in passages like Archilochus, fr. 104 Eére wpds &eOAa 
Sjuos HOpolCero, — [yapvev: ynpvew: Doric inf.; cf. Pyth. IV 56, 115; 
G. 119: 14. The Doric ending -ev is sustained by the consensus of the 
mss., but is found in Pindar only at the end of the verse where -ew might 
stand. For the similar case of the acc. plur. see v. 53.] 

4. yrop: sce on Ol. II 89. 

5. pyxére okome: ‘seek no longer for another star more cheering. 
life-giving, than the sun.’ 

6. év duépg is added because of vuerl in v. 2. — dorpov is used here 
like dorhp. —épripas 8 alOépos (cf. Ilor. Car. 1 3: 34 vacuum aera): as 
the sun in a clear sky appears alone, hiding the stars (while by night the 
heavens are adorned with ‘ radiant orbs”’), so does the brilliant glory of 
the Olympian games obscure all others. — at@yp is here fem. as e.g. Soph. 
Oed. Tyr. 866 obpaviay | 5° aiéépa. Cf. Ol. VIT 67 and note. 

7. ’Oduprlas: i.e. ’OAuurlas aya@vos. Comparatio compendiaria. So 
Shakespeare, King John II 431 ‘‘ Whose veins bound richer blood than 
Lady Blanch”; Hamlet III 4 “An eye like Mars, ...a station like 
the herald Mercury.” — av8dcopev: future with uf as an exhortation. 
(Pindar seems not to use the subj. with short modevowel, although 
ardgéopev, Ol. VI 3; Bdoouevy, Ol. VI 24; Sauwodueba, Isth. VIII 9, as 
well as this avddcouev, could be understood as subjunctives.) 

8. dev... pnrleror : ‘ whence the song surges about the minds of the 
poets’; i.e. the games afford the poets subject for song; Olympia is the 
source of song. Cf. Ol. III] 9 & re Mloa... ras &eo | Oeduopo: vfaovr’ éx’ 
dvOpa@mrous aovdal. 

9. codov: ‘ poets.’ See Pyth. I 12, 42, era. So in Arist. Frogs 882, 
1519; in Xenophon, An. I 2: 8 copla = poetic skill, and hence music. — 
keAaSety : ‘to loudly praise. So Ol. II 2; Pyth.158. Cf. Arist. Frogs 
383 (abéois worAwais KeAadeire. 

10. Kpdvov waiSa: Zeus is made prominent here as the patron of the 
Olympian games (see Ol. IT init.), and thus the giver of the victorv 
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See v. 106 fg. So Apollo is brought into the foreground of the Pythian 1 

odes, cf. Pyth. I 1, 39, II 16, 1V 3; and Poseidon in the Isthmian 

odes, cf. Isth. I 32, 52 fg.— lLeopévovs agrees: with the subject of xeAadetv. 

Cf. Isth. I 46. 

11. poxapav: ‘happy,’ ‘wealthy.’ So riches is the principal idea 
in 8ABos, Ol. 11 10, VI 72. Cf. Hor. Car. III 29: 11 beatae Romae. 

12. Geuoretov: ‘law-giving. Cf. Pyth. I[V 152; Hom. a 569 dewo- 
tedovra véxvogw. Aesch. Pers. 764 Exovra cripwrpoy evOuyrhpiov. Or it 
may ba‘ just’ (cf. Ol. VI 93), and the gloss of Hesychius, Oeulore(:)ov- 
Sixa:ov may be referred to this line. —dpdwe: so Soph. Electra 651 
oxnarpd 7° duperew tdde. Cf. déxwv, Ol. VI 93. —wodvupdAg: for the 
fertility of Sicily, see Nem. I 14 fg. and note. It was preéminently 
.the country of herds, herdsmen, and bucolic poetry. 

13. Spérwv: the figure is taken from plucking flowers. So Pyth. I 
49, IV 130. In this sense the middle voice is more frequent, as 
Nem. II 9.—opudds dperay (cf. Nem. I 34): ie. ‘the highest of all 
virtues,’ and ‘ praise for the highest of all virtues,’ bravery in war, hos- 
pitality, delight in the Greek games, love for music. 

14, dyAatfera év: ‘delights in.” Cf. Soph. Trach. 1118 éy ofs yalpew 
wpoOupet. 

15. povouxds év dorm: at the court of Hiero, besides Pindar, were 
present Aeschylus, Simonides, Bacchylides, Epicharmus, and possibly 
Sophron and Xenophanes. The tyrant was liberal to the poets though 
he was said to be grasping in his dealings with his subjects. 

16. ola: ‘as.’ — walfouev: ‘sing merrily. Cf. Verg. Ecl. I 10 ludere 2 
calamo agresti. Among these jovial strains are to be understood prob- 
ably the scolia or drinking-songs. 

17. Cand: ‘ often’; (for Odua, ‘simul,’ see Ol. VII 12). — Awplay: to 
celebrate a Dorian king in his own home. It is tuned in the Dorian 
scale. See on v. 102.—dwd...AduBave (Figurative. It is not to be 
understood that the accompaniment of the lyre began here): the lyre 
when not wanted was hung on a nail. Cf. Hom. @ 67 nad 8 éx wacca- 
Adpu xpéuacey pdpuryya Alyeyv. — ddpprtyya: other odes were accom- 
panied by both lyre and flute. See on Ol. VII 12. 

18. @& rl rot: conditional in form, but not in force; cf. St. Paul, Ep. 
Philip. II 1 ef tis ody wapdeAnots ev Xpiorg, wrd., if there be, therefore, 
any consolation in Christ, if any comfort of love, if any fellowship of the 
spirit, if any bowels and mercies, fulfill ye my joy.—IIleasg: the site 
of the old Achaean fortress, which had been destroyed long before Pin- 
dar’s time. Pisa was probably a little to the east of Olympia, with 
which it seems to be identified here and Ol IT 3.— depevlxov: Hiero's 
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age . 

2 successful horse. Bacchylides also celebrates him, fr. 6 HavOérpixa per 
depévixoy | "AAedy wap’ eipvdlyay mw@Aov dedAAodpduoy | clSe vindoavra. 
The same Pherenicus (or perhaps his grandsire) is mentioned in Pyth. [11 
74, which ode also was written in Hiero’s honor. 

19. vow... powriowy: Pindar seems to have been present at the 
race. The beauty of the games and of the horse (subject his mind to 
thought) urge him to sing. — yAvxvrdrais ... @povrioww : ‘ sweetest med- 
itations.” @powrls is used of poetry like peAérn, Ol. XIV 18. 

20. *AAgeg : Olympia lies on the right bank of the Alpheus, which 
rises in Arcadia, and as it enters Pisatis is about one hundred and eighty 
fect in width, as wide as the Tiber at Rome. The depth is generally not 
more than five feet. The water is muddy, but abounds in fish and is 
used to float down the logs which are cut on the mountains. 

21. dxdvrnrov: cf. Plato (of the ‘ good horse’) Phadr. 253 D &rAnx- 
Tos, KeAevpat: pdvory Kal Adyyp fyroxeira:. — Spopoor: the stadium was 
traversed twelve times, see Ol. 11 50, VI 75. 

22. npdra wpoodpte: ‘brought to victory.’ Cf. Hor. Car. I 1 dis 
miscont superis. See on Nem. I 18. xpdros is first ‘ might,’ then the 
‘success gained by might’; ef. v.78 and Hom. $ 280 4a@Oey 88 Geds 80- 
ces xpdros § wx’ e0€Anow. Soph. Elect. 84 ratra yap péper | vleny 7° eg’ 
jmiv Kal kpdros rev Spwydvev. 

23. Lvpaxcoroy and BaorAya are in double apposition with Secxéray. 
The title BaovAevs belongs properly to the princes of the heroic age. It 
is a more honorable term than rupayvos. —Adpee S€ of: ‘ the king's fame 
is bright.’ —of retains the force of the original initial digamma. So 
v. 65, Ol. VII 89 etc. Cf. ré Wpuw, v. LOL; worad clSds, Ol. II 86; 7? 
éréwy, II 93; fn avddvew, Pyth. I 29; see on Ol. XIV 22. 

24, Avdou...amoulg: Pisa. Perhaps, however, the first colony 
settled in Argolis. Seo Curtius, Greek Ilist. Book I, Chap. III. 

25. The common story says that Tantalus, son of Zeus and king of 
Lydia, killed his son Pelops, cooked him, and placed him before the gods 
who had come to feast with him. The other divinities did not touch the 
horrible dish, but Demeter failed to notice the deception and ate one 
shoulder. When then the gods placed the remains in a caldron and 
recalled Pelops to life, Demeter gave him an ivory shoulder. The god- 
fearing poet rejects this story as unworthy of the gods, but seeks to un- 
ravel the origin of the common fable and gives it in another form which 
is more honorable to the divinities. (See on Ol. VI 34.) That Pelops had 
an ivory shoulder and that he disappeared from among men, Pindar does 
not deny, but explains. For the story, cf. Ovid, Met. VI 407 manibus 
mox caesa paternis | membra ferunt iunxisse deos ; aliisque repertis, | qui 
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locus est iuguli medius summique lacerti, | defuit. impositum est non 2 
comparentis in usum | partis ebur; factoque Pelops fuit integer ille. 
Nonnus, Dionysiaca XVIII 24 bwép ScrdaAou 5t naphywv | Tdvradros, ws éve- 
rovot, Tedy teluioce Toxjja, | Sairpetoas 8 édy via Geois rapéOnnev edwdhy- | 
xal iéAowos wAariy dpov, Scov Oowhoaro And, | noppdcas eA€payti, vdby 
rexvhpovr xéoup, | vida SaitpevOdvra wdrw (éypnoe Kpovlwy.— ov: thie 
poet often effects the transition to the myth by means of a relative. — 
épdoowaro: inceptive aorist; ‘fell in love,’ ‘ became enamored.’ 

26. éwel: ‘since’ he was born with an ivory shoulder, i.e. because he 
was beautiful and of noble birth. A white spot on the shoulder was the 
family birthmark of the Pelopids. — xa@apov: opposed to the blood- 
stained caldron of the fable. — A€Byros: the basin in which the new-born 
infant was washed. Pindar, though he rejects the common story, retains 
the traditional expressions, A€Bns and éAdpas. — Kdw0e: the Fates are 
present at birth as well as at death. So Ol. VI 42. Cf. Nem. VII 1 
"EAclOuia, adpedpe Morpay Baduppdvwv. In Euripides, Iphig. Taur. 206, 
the Fates are Adxiat Beal. 

27. cpov: acc. of specification. — kexaSpevov: cf. Verg. Georg. III 7 
umeroque Pelops insignis eburno. 

28. Oavpara (not @avpara): ‘truly many things are to be wondered 
at.’ —drép... Adyow (construe with SebarSadrpévor): cf. Thuc. I 21 ds 
woinral durvhxact wep) abrav éx) Td pet(ov Koopovrtes. 

29. eawaroyrs [éfarardor]: used absolutely. — pvOor (refers to the 
stories of the xpordpwy, v. 36): in apposition with @dris. The verb is 
attracted by it into the plural number. 

30. xdpis:  Tijs wointixns xdpis Kal Ta &miota moet mord. Cf. Ol. 
XIV 3 fg. Tibullus I 4: 63 carmina ni sint, | ex umero Pelopis non 
nituisset ebur. 

31. tydy: ‘her authority,’ ‘credence. —é€yyoaro: gnomic aorist. 

33. dyépas (sc. eialy): personification, as is shown by pdprupes. See on 
Ol. 1117. Future time brings the truth to light. Cf. Ol. X 53 8 7° éferdéyxwv 
pdvos | GAdOecay erfruuoy | xpdvos Tdd5€ capavés ivy répow Karéppacey. 

35. [bayev: pdvar. H. 381 D; G. 126: 9.]—dpol Satpcvey: ‘con: 
cerning the gods.’— pelow: ‘less is the blame.’ Cf. Pyth. I 82. For 
the litotes, cf Hom. E 800 # dAlyoy of raida éoudta yelvaro Tudeus. 

36. vid Tavrddov, oé &¢: the particle 5¢ follows the pronoun since 
the vocative is an interjection, without construction in the sentence. So 
Ol. VI 22 and often. Aesch. Prom. 3 “Hoare, cot 8&8 xph. Choeph. 
490 & Nepodpacca, dds 5t err. — avtia mporépwy : ‘in opposition to those 
who have gone before.’ | 

37. éxddeoe: 8c. Oeovs, easily supplied from v. 39.— eWwopedraroy: it 
was undefiled by Pelops’s blood. 
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2 88. Upavov is here a general term for ‘banquet.’ Euripides uses the 
same word for the same feast, Helena 388. So Epicharmus fr. 65 
(Ahrens) ‘O Zeds pw’ exddcoe TéAow! 7° Epavor iorav. —@Qay: a Homeric 
use of the epithet. — Zlrvdov: the home of Tantalus, a city on the moun- 
tain of the same name in Magnesia. It lay in the earthquake belt and 
was destroyed early. Aristotle, Meteorol. B 368 b yevouévou cescpod ra 
wep Zxvdov dverpdwyn. Pliny, Nat. Hist. II 91 (terra devoravit) Sipylum 
in Magnesia et prius in eodem loco clarissimam urbem quae Tantalis vo- 
cabatur. From these earthquakes may have arisen the myth of the sud- 
den overthrow of Tantalus and his proverbial prosperity. 

39. dyoBata shows that Tantalus had been invited to the feasts of 
the gods, See on v. 54. 

40, "AyAaorplaivay: see on v. 73. — dpmdoa, with o¢ as object, de- 
ponds on Pbdygouar. 

41. Sapdvra: cf. Hom. ¢ 454 Sanaccduevos ppévas ofvy.— dy’ tarwous: 
‘on a golden chariot.’ Uwmot is used as in Homer for both horses and 
chariot. Cf. OL, VIIT 50 drowdumwy Aiandy | Seip’ ay Ttrmos xpucéas. 

42. peraBaoor: inf. of result after Sanépra... iuépp, cf. neAradeiy, 
RL 

43. Sevrdpw: Pindar seems to regard Ganymede as the son of Lao- 
medon, who was the contemporary of Pelops. So Eurip. Troad. 820 fg. 
pdrav kp’, & xpvodas év oivoxdas &Bpda Balvwy, | Aaouedévrie wai, | Zavds 
Exes xvAleawy | wAffpwua, KaAAloray Aarpelay. This seems to be the view 
of Cicero, Tusc. Disp. I 65 nec Homerum audio, qui Ganymeden a diis 
raptum ait propter formam, ut Iovi bibere ministraret: non iusta causa 
cur Laomedonti tanta fieret iniuria. In Homer, Tf 231 fg., Ganymede 
is the son of Tros and brother of Ilus, who was the father of Laomedon. 
The seizure of Pelops, the poet thinks, must have been earlier than that 
of Ganymede, for the memory of it had been lost. 

45. rot?’ él xpdos: ‘for the same service,’ i.e. to be the beloved cup- 
bearer of a god; cf. Hom. T 234 Aad otvoxoeverv.— [rwurd: Doric as well 
as Ionic crasis. ] 

46. parpl: ‘the men after long search did not bring thee to thy 
mother,’ a delicate touch of nature. So Nem. I 50, Alemene is the first 
to hasten when her child is in danger. Cf. Pyth. 1V 186. 

47. 8ovepww yeardvev: with the true story of the poet is contrasted 
the talk of the neighbors, envious of Tantalus’s favors from the gods; the 
ghastly feast is contrasted with the lawful banquet, the death of Pelops 
with his removal to Olympus. . 

48, USaros...els axpav: els B5wp axualws (doy, ‘into the boiling 
might of the water.’ — avpl: dative of means with (éocap. 


oe 
— 
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49. tapov: sc. deol, from v. 39; the object is the same as of dyayov, 3 

v. 46. — xara péAn: peAciori, ‘limb from limb.’ 

50. rpaméfaror: the Homeric custom, that each guest should have a 
separate table. — dul Sevrara: ‘near the close of the feast.’ — xpeaw 
odGev: ‘of thy tlesh ” 

52. d@wopa: ‘it is impossible. Cf. Kur, Iph. Taur. 386 eye yey ody | 
7a Tayrddou Oeoiow éoriduare. | kmora xplyw maidds fobjvar Bopa. The 
neuter plural is sometimes used with the impersonal verb, which here is 
to be supplied. So éoméra, Pyth. I 34; a3dvara, Pyth. IT 81; panpd pox 
vetoOu, Pyth. IV 247.— wa: it was said. ax has been seen. that De 
meter devoured the shoulder. 

53. Asyndeton is frequent where as here the following sentence ex- 
plains or accounts for the preceding. — dxépSaa: litotes; ‘loss,’ ‘pun. 
ishment.’ — Oapava is much like def, ‘always, as Hor. Car. IIT 2:31, 
raro is nearly equal to nunquam. —[kakayopos: kaxnydpous. Doric acc. 
H. 154 D; G. 44:4. The verse would allow the Attic ending -ous. (Cf. 
on yapuey, v. 3.] 

54. ef &€ 84 twa: cf. Ol. IT 56.— oxomol: © guardians, ‘lords.’ ('T. 
Ol. VI 59, XIV 3; Aesch. Suppl. 381 roy tydber cnxowdy emondwes. — 
Tantalus alone of mortals was admitted to the feasts of the gods; Ovid. 
Met. VI 173 Tantalus | cui licuit soli superorum tangere mensas. 

55. aAAd ydp: ‘but (his good fortune ended) for ...— karawépac: 
cf. Hom. A 81 xdAov xararépy, and for the thought, Pyth. IT 26. 

56. xopw: see on Ol. VII 90. Cf. Ol. XIII 10 “YBpiv, Képou parépa 
OpactOupov. Theognis 153 rixre: toe xdpos BBpw. Solon IV 9 od yap 
éxloravta: xaTtéxew xépov. Aesch. Persians 821 SBpis yap éfavOota" éxdp- 
wwoe oTdXuY arns. 

57. drav: blind infatuation and the resulting ruin. — of belongs to 
the verb, not to xarhp. — warnp: sc. avdpav re Oedv Te. — AlBov: in de- 
finitive apposition with &y (arav); then, becauce of this apposition, abr¢ 
is added, which repeats of. — The rock is not mentioned among the suf- 
ferings of Tantalus in Hom. A 582 fg.; but the Homeric Nekyia gives 
the story in a different form from the other accounts, and, according to 
the scholia, Aristarchus pronounced that passage spurious. We find the 
rock mentioned first in Archilochus, fr. 53 Mn3’ 6 TayrdAov AlOos | riod 
intp vhoov xpeudobw. “ The rock of Tantalus” became proverbial for any 
vreat danger. So Isth. VIII 11 of the Persian invasion. Cf. Plato, 
Crat. 395 D reAcurhoavrs ev ddou h trétp tijs Kepadts Tov AlOov tayraAela. 
In Euripides, Orestee 4 fg., Tantalus hovers in the air, and a rock seems 
about to fall upon him: 6 yép pandpios, kobn dvedl(w réxas, | Aids wepu- 

aws, &s Adyouet, Tdyrados | copupijs trepréAdovra Semalywy wérpov | ddps 


¢ 
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3 worara: nad tlyes rabrny dleny, | ds py Adyovow, Sri Oeots BvOpwxos Gy | 
kowhs tpard(ns atl Exwv Yoov, | adxdraoroy toxe yAdooay, aloxlorny 
ydooy. 

58. xepadds: genitive of place whence. In prose we should expect 
did or e& Cf. &0avdrwy, below, and Hom. o 8 ’Odveqa didnero ofo Sdépuo10. 
—evhpooivas: for the gen. of separation with aAara:, cf. Eur. Troad. 
635 puxhy GAaGra rijs rdpod’ ebmpatlas. 

60. pera tprav: sc. révwy. Besides hunger, thirst and fear, he has 
immortality. — wdvev is in apposition with Bloy. — ddavareyw: ‘from the 
immortals.’ — «rdars [xAdpas, cf. oAdcats, v. 79}: Nonnus calls Tantalus 
‘the thief of the cups,’ d@pa curéAAwy. 

61. dAlxeoot is made prominent in opposition to the gods. 

4 63. olow: ‘by which.’ Cf. Pyth. IX 63 véerap éy xelAeoor nal au- 
Bpoolay ordgtoior Ohoovral ré vw &Odvarov. Theocritus XV 106 Kuap 
Awyvala, Tv wey dbavdray ard Ovaras, | dvOpdxwy ds pi0os, éxolnoas Bepevi- 
kav, | &uBpoclay és otHOos dawaordtaca yuvaixos. Ovid, Met. XIV 605 
[Venus] ambrosia cum dulci nectare mixta | contigit os [of Aeneas] fecit- 
que deum.—This has been compared with the taking of the fruit of 
the tree of knowledge and the fall of Adam. 

64. Werav: sc. adrdv. — Oeov: emphatic. 

65. tovvexa, ‘because of this crime,’ refers to nAdpas Saxey since 
el... auaprdve: is parenthetical. —of: dat. of disadvantage. As a pun- 
ishment for Tantalus’s attempt to confer immortality upon his friends, 
the gods sent Pelops from an immortal life back among the short-lived 
race of men.—amdAty, adris: [pic fulness of expression, as Hom. B 276 
ob Oy pay wdAw abtis dvhoe: Oupds ayhvwp. 

66. taxumédtpoy, though ty regularly makes position. 

67. mpos: ‘towards,’ ‘near the time of,’ as Pyth. IX 25 xpos 48, 
‘towards morning.’ — For the position of dre, see on Ol. VI 27. 

68. péAav: proleptic; covered it and made it black. The chin cov- 
ered with soft down before the growth of the manly beard is xuppés, e.g. 
Theoc. XV 130 ob xevret rd pidrap’, Eri of wept xelrea wuppd. — yéveov: 
in partitive apposition with vly. 

69. érotpov: ‘appointed,’ ‘destined’; see Ol. II 76, VI 12. Or, 
as the scholiast, éwel waot wapéxerro, dBAos yap hy TH viKavrs. 


60. perd tpidv: a vexed passage. Some understand rpiéy as a round 
number ; cf. tprod@Aros, tpicdopevos, rpiplAnros, tpid@ntos, tpiBdpBapos. 
Others suppose that Tantalus is the fourth sufferer, with Sisyphus, Tityus, 
Ixion. Others still understand the danger from the rock as the fourth 
punishment, with hunger, thirst and weariness. 
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70. [Ilwdra: Doric gen. H. 149; G. 39: 3.]—-warpds: Olvoudov. + 
— ‘IeroSdpeav: in app. with yduor. 

71. éyyts wodudis dAds: coming to the god’s element that he may be 
the better heard. So Hom. A 350 Achilles to beseech Thetis’s help sits 
Oi? ep? GAbs woAsiis dpdwy éx) ofvoxra xévrov. Cf. Nonnus, Dion. XXXV 
189 év 5t fedOpos ... ixdrevey... "Appodirny | eloatwy bri Kéxpis aadono- 
pés dari Gardoons. — olos év Sphvg: night and solitude are suited to con- 
verse with the gods; cf. Ol. VI 61. The Homeric gods never appear in 
their true form to more than one mortal at once. 

73. Evrplawav (cf. v. 40 ’AyAaorplawav, Pyth. II 12 ’Opcorptavay. 
These accusatives in -éy correspond to masculine nominatives in -d, alx- 
pnra, lexdré, ierxnAdra, «tA. All of these words with one exception (@uvés- 
va, Hom. B 107) are said to be adjectives, and almost without exception 
are used before proper names): He calls upon Poseidon as the god of 
horsemanship. Cf. Arist. Clouds 83 vh roy Move:d3é rovrov) roy Trmoy. 

74, wap woSl: ‘at his feet,’ in the stream. 

75. pév: a weakened phy. — Ora Sapa: he grounds his request on 
the love through which he had been a joy to the god. Cf. Verg. Aen. 
IV 317 fuit aut tibi quidquam | dulce meum. 

76. wéSacov fyxos: Oenomaus promised his daughter and his king- 
dom to the suitor who should surpass him in the race. Whomever he 
overtook, however, he pierced with his spear; Paus. VIII 14: 10 6 8 
ev tq Spdup Toy uynoriipa, dxdre eyyts yévoiro, carnndyriCev. 

77. raxvurarev, regularly formed as the superlative of raxvs, seems to 
le used nowhere else in classic writers.— dppdrev és "AAw: the god’s 
chariot passes over the waves of the Aegean sea, from Lydia to Elis. 

78. xpdre wéXacov: cf. v. 22 and Hom. A 509 rdgpa 3 én) Tpdeace 
7{@e xpdros. For the dative cf. Ol. II 82; Eur. Iph. Taur. 886 davdry 
weAdoes BdpBapa piAa. 

79. éwel: the god’s help is needed in such danger and difficulty. — 
rpets re xal: the simple «af is more usual, but cf. Hom. & 20 zpinxdcrol 
re wal éthxoyra wédovro. Arist. Frogs 719 robs kadovs re Kdyabods. 
Soph. Elect. 885 é& €uod re rode bAAwy. 

80. pvacripas: this myth may be a reference to the attempts made 
by Greek princes to gain possession of Elis. The Lydian was successful. 

81. 6 péyas &€: (I know the danger) ‘but.’ Peril does not attract a 
coward. Great danger calls for a man of strength and courage. See 
Pyth. IV 186 fg. 

82. olow... rls: construction xara odveowy, since rls has a general, 
and hence plural, force, — referring to each individual case. H.609 a; 
G. 151 n, 2,— For the negative implied in the question, cf. Ol. II 100, 
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4 VI 6.— The certainty of death for all men is used often as an argument 
for bravery ; e.g. by Hector, Hom. Z 488 and in Callinus I 9 &aAd ais idts 
fre | &yxos avarxdpueros . . . 0b ydp xeos Odvardy ye ovyciy cipapudvoy eorly. 

83. ynpas fo: cf. Prth. IV 186 aléva wéocorra. — xabypeves: 
‘sitting idle.’ Note the accumulation: dvéeuper, év oxéry, pdray, axdy- 
Tev carey Eupopos. 

84. xadew Gupopos: cf. Ol. XI 18.—dAAd rejects the life just de- 
scribed and introduces the resolution of Pelops. 

85. wpafiv: ‘accomplishment,’ ‘success,’ which could come only from 
the immortals, cf. Pyth. I £1. — ou: an imperative form which is 
found only in Pindar. $o Ol. VI 104, VIT 89. 

5 86. épaaro freon: in Pindar verbs of touching are frequently con- 
strued with the dat. So e.g. fouvyig Oryetv, Pyth. IV 296. 

87. Sibpov xpvoeov: so Soph. Elect. 508 ebdre yap 6 rorrieGels | Mup- 
TiAos exopdOn, , rayxXpvowy ex Sippwy |... xpdéppilos expipOels. — wrepot- 
ow: dat. of respect, cf. raxts wooly, Paus. V 17: 7 rots 8¢ row MéAords 
[frwois] dort wepuxdra xa) xrépa. —dxdpavras: according to the common 
story, Pelops conquered by the trickery of Oenomaus’s charioteer, Myrti- 
lus. Pindar prefers to say that the victory was gained because of the 
unwearied horses of Poseidon. The beginning of the race between 
Pelops and Oenomaus was represented by the sculptures in the east ped- 
iment of the temple of Zeus at Olympia. Many fragments of this group 
have been brought to light by the recent excavations. On the chest of 
Cypselus. as seen by Pausanias at Olympia in the second century of our 
era, was figured the pursuit of Pelops and Hippodamia. 

88. dev: a zeugma; the verb is used in the two senses of xaGetAe and 
YaaBe. There is a similar brachylogy in Pyth.I 40. Cf. Hom. A 328 %¢ 
érdrny dlppov re nal dvépe. — ouvevvov: predicate. 

89. &€ vlovs: different lists are given. One scholiast enumerates 
Atreus, Thyestes, Pittheus, Alcathous, Pleisthenes, Chrysippus.—dperator 
pepadoras (from péAw]: ‘devoted to virtues.’ Pindar, like Homer, says 
nothing of the crimes of Thyestes and Atreus. 

90. aipaxouplais: the offerings of blood to appease the manes of the 
dead. At Olympia Pelops was honored above the other heroes as Zeus 
above the other gods, and to him was sacrificed yearly a black ram. — 
Cupdpucrar: cf. v. 22; Isth. II 28 (quoted on Ol. II 49). 

92. wAWelg: cf. Hom. E 709 Aluvp xerxdAuévos (‘dwelling near’) K»- 
gol8:. Pelops’s grave and sanctuary (7d MeAdmov) were on the right and 
north of the temple of Zeus, and near the great oracular altar of Zeus, 
hence woaAvgevwrdre xapa Bwug. For this altar, of which the Iamids were 
the priesta, see on Ol. VI 70. 
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93. dudlwodov: cf. Ol. XIT 2.— +6 &@ «Ados: the poet opens the way 
for the return to the present victory. The transition from the myth 
strongly resembles the transition to the myth of Pelops; cf. v. 23. 

94. SSopxe: ‘beams,’ ‘shines.’ Cf. v. 23 Aduwes 3¢ of xAdos. Tue 
fame of Pelops shines afar. — ray "OX. év Spoporg cf. Pyth. I 32. 

95. rayurds woSev: swiftness of horses (as Pherenicus) as well us of 
inen. —ép&eras: subjective middle, H. 690 a. 

97. Aovrdv dudl Ploroy: ‘for the rest of his life.’ Cf. Plato. Rep. 
465 D ¢hoovol re rod paxapicrod Blov, by of "OAuvpmiovixa: (G01, paxapio- 
repov. —apol: cf. Ol. II 30. 

99. ad@A\wv «rA.: ‘80 far, at least, as games are concerned.’ — ro wa- 
pdyepov: enduring fortune, like the glory of this victory. 

100. gpxerar: cf. the similar use of venio. —épé 8... x pr: it is the 
poet’s duty, see Pyth. IV 1. The poem is the crown which he has 
twined ; see Ol. VI 86. 

101. xefvov: the victor. —twrip vépe: ‘with equestrian strain.’ 
This seems to have been an old popular song. Cf. the famous Castoreum, 
Pyth. II 69; Isth. I 16. 

102. AloAnié& podmg (in apposition with vdug): in spite of the Awplay 
pdépuryya of v. 17. The highest note of the old Dorian tetrachord was 
the lowest of the Aeolian; as the scale was extended, the upper tetra- 
chord of the Dorian scale became the lower tetrachord of the Aeolian. 
Thus the latter was a Hypodorian mode, and seems to be included with 
the Dorian mode by Plato as it would be by modern musicians; and the 
Aeolian melody when “ plagal,” running from the musical fourth below 


to the fourth above, could be accompanied by the Dorian lyre, cf. fr. 191 


AloAebs Rave Awplay xéAevdov Suvwy. The Aeolian was essentially the 
same as our minor scale. The Dorian corresponded to our A-minor scale 
(with neither sharps nor flats); but the melody ended not on the minor 
tonic, A, but on the fifth, Z, while the tonic, A, was heard in the accom- 
yaniment (the accompaniment in Greek music being above the voice). 

103. wéwro8a xtA.: Iam persuaded that I shall praise among the 
men of this age no friend who is so well acquainted with the beautiful 
and so powerful in might. Cf. Pyth. IT 58 fg. 

104. dpddrepa: cf. Ol. VI 17; Isth. I 42; Hom. © 179 &updrepov 
Baoirets 7° ayabbs xpatepds 7” alxunths. —Té...aGdAd_ instead of ré cai 
or ob pdévoy... &AAa wal. See on Pyth. 1V 80. Moreover the positive 
YSpw 18 followed by the comparative kupiérepov. Cf. Tac. Ann. I 57 
quanto quis audacia promptus, tanto magis fidus. Shakespeare, Troilus 
IV 4 If I could temporise with my affection Or brew it to a weak and 
colder palate. —xadév: i.e. athletic contests, poetry, ete. Cf. v. 84; 
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5 Isth. VIII 77 and often. — pw governs the gen. after the analogy of 


oO 


verbs of mental action. Cf. Eur. Med. 285, xaxév wodAA@y pis. H. 753d; 
G. 180: 1. The force of the original initial digamma (F:8-) explains the 
hiatus. See on v. 23. 

105. wrvxais: elsewhere in Pindar this is used only of mountain 
glens, as Nem. II 21. Here it seems to refer to the alternation of strophe 
and antistrophe. ‘With artificial turns of poetry.’ 

106. Oeds pySerac: Zeus as patron of the Olympian games and of 
Aworpepéwy BactAfwy is interested in Hiero’s success, eis rovro owovdder. 

107. gxov xvSos: since the glory of the king redounds to the honor 
of Zeus. See v. 9, eeAadely Kpdvov maida. Hiero’s victory, like that of 
Pelops, was won by the god’s help. 

108. pepipvarow: so Ul. II 54 of desires for noble deeds and fame. 
—Alro: subject is Geds, object o€. Hiero is admonished gently that the 
favor of the gods may be lost, as Tantalus’s prosperity was overturned in 
a moment. Cf. the close of Ol. VIT. 

109. yAukutrépay (sc. nepimuvay, i.e. vienv) ody dppart: a victory with 
the fourhorse chariot. This wish was fulfilled in Ol. LXXVIII, 468 z.c. 

110. xAetfav: for the very unusual construction of «éy with the fut. 
inf. see GMT. 41: 4. — émlxoupow: the victor is exalted by the poet’s song. 
—o80v Adywv: via laudis. Cf. Ol. VI 23 where the poet mounts the car 
of poesy; Pyth. IV 247 fg. 

111. Kpowov: hill near Olympia with an altar of Cronus. See Ol. VI 64. 

112, Bédos: the poet is fond of comparing his thoughts with the arrow 
shot from the bow. Cf. Ol. II 89, VI 6; Pyth. 112, 44; Nem. I 18: 
Isth. V 47.—dAng: construe with caprepdraroy, 

113. én’ GdAowrt . . . peyddor: ‘some pride themselves on one thing. 
some on another.’ 

114. pyxéte... mopoiov: cf. v.5; Isth. V 14.—wdépov: comp. of 
the Doric répaw = wéppw. 

115. ety: ‘contingat mihi ut.’ Cf. Pyth. I 29, II 83, 96; Isth. I 64. 
-—Tovrov xpovov: ‘during this life,’ ‘as long as thou livest.’ 

116. roocdde: adverbial. .‘And may I at each victory stand with 
my song beside the victor.’ 

117. codiag (dat. of cause): see on copay, v. 9. — x00’ “EAXavas: Kad’ 
‘“EAAdSa. Cf. dv’ ‘EAAdSa, Pyth. II 60. 

Compare with this conclusion that of Ol. VI. 

it is Pindar’s practice at the close of each ode to recount the victor's 
previous achievements. The crowns which Hiero had already gained 
are not mentioned here, since the subject of this ode is the magnificence 
of the Olympian games. They are the sun; in this presence the stars of 
the other games are unseen. 
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THERO, son of Aenesidamus, the loved and honored tyrant of Acragas 
(Agrigentum) in Sicily, gained his sole victory in the Greek games with 
the fourhorse chariot at Olympia, Ol. LXXVI, 476 B.c., the year to which 
we have assigned the preceding ode in honor of Hiero. 

Thero was of the noble family of the Emmenidae, and descended froin 
Cadmus, Oedipus, Polynices, and Thersander. His ancestors had wan- 
dered from Sparta to Thera, thence to Rhodes, thence to Gela in Sicilv. 
and finally to Acragas. In the vicissitudes of the family, especially in 
those of the Cadmids, the poet finds a parallel to the life of the Sicilian 
tyrant. Joy and sorrow frequently alternate, but their fortunes are 
controlled by a wise and merciful divinity, and the tendency is toward 
ultimate happiness. 

Thero was intrusted with the throne of Acragas by his fellow-citizens, 
Ol. LXXIITI 1, 488 pc. Under his rule the city flourished, and exten- 
sive additions were made to its territory. He was a friend of Hiero's 
brother Gelo, to whom he gave his daughter in marriage (while he him- 
self married the daughter of Gelo’s brother, Polyzelus), and they were 
associated in the defeat and destruction of the Carthaginians at Himera, 
180 B.c. (ef. on Pyth. I 72 fg.). At Gelo’s death, his younger brother 
Polyzelus married the widow Damarete, daughter of Thero; and when he 
was plotted against by Hiero, Polyzelus sought refuge and help with the 
tyrant of Acragas? who was now both his father-in-law and son-in-law. 
This began between Thero and Hiero a quarrel which brought their armies 
‘face to face, but a reconciliation was effected through the poet Simonides. 

When this ode was composed Thero had hardly settled his quarrel with 
Hiero ; he was distressed by the conspiracy against him of two kinsmen, 
Capys and Hippocrates; and he. who died three or four years later, seems - 
to have been already a sufferer in health. At least this is the usual and 
simple explanation of the introduction of Pindar’s famous and beautiful 
description of the future state of existence, vs. 61-83. 

This chariot victory of Thero is celebrated in both the second and the 
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third Olympian odes. ‘The relation between these is uncertain. This 
second ode, however, seems to be the proper éwulxey, cf. v. 5, and may 
have been composed some weeks or months after the victory ; perhap 
the third ode was sent as a congratulatory epistle. 

This ode praixes Thero’s justice and the magnificence and power which 
were gained by his family after many trials. May Zeus continue his 
favor to him and to his race, that the ills of the past may be forgotten in 
their new joys; as in the case of Cadmus’s daughters and in the family of 
Labdacus, whose descendant Thersander gained distinction which is re- 
newed in the victories of Thero and his brother. Wealth in such hands 
is a guiding star; it leads to deeds which secure immortality. While the 
wicked are punished after death, the righteous enter into a life where 
there is neither toil nor grief. Wise men can understand these hints 
and will know that the poet predicts for the generous Thero a life with 
his renowned ancestors and Achilles. 

Vs, 12-22 form a transition to the heart of the ode from the introduc- 
tion; vs. 83-88 return to Thero. to whose praise the conclusion, vs. 89- 
100, is devoted. 


There is nothing to show where the ode was sung. 


1. dvagfibdppryyes: the instruments accompanied the voice. Pratinax. 
fr. I 6 ray doar naréorace Mepis Baclreiay: 5 8° abdAds | Barepov xopev- 
érw* kal ydp éo@ ixnpéras. Pratinas also complains, Athenaeus XIV 


617 b, that in his degenerate age the singers are obliged to accompany 


the instruments. Plat. Repub. {00 A The words should come first and 
the rhythms be adapted to them. But cf. Pyth. I init. 

2. tlva Oedv: cf. Hor. Car. I 12 Quem virum aut heroa lyra vel acri| 
tibia sumis celebrare, Clio? | quem deum?— The way is prepared for 
the principal theme. The answers, with reasons, are given in vs. 3 fg. 
Zeus is the patron of the games, — to him Pisa belongs, — Heracles is the 
founder, and Thero the victor. In this perhaps is a further intimation : 
Zeus 1s the first of gods, Heracles the first of heroes, and Thero the first 
of men. — keabroopev: see on Ol. I 9. 

3. IIlea: see on Ol. I 18. 

4. axpoOwa [for axpodlvia, as Ol. I 23 imwoxdpyay for brrioxdpuny): 
predicate ace.: cf. epig. Paus. V 27 fin. Znv) Oedv Bacwret pw? dxpoOlyioy 
€v0dd’ FOnxav | MevBaio..— Heracles established these games and sacri 
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ficed to the twelve gods at Olympia after his successful conflict with 7 
Augeas ; cf. Ol. X 56 (where the story is told) ray rorAguoro Sdauw | daxpdOcva 
SieAdy ZOve wal wevraernpld ... toracev éoprdy. 

6. Saw Slxaov févev: ‘iustus hospitum reverentia. Hospitality is 
one of the highest virtues (see Nem. I 20), and for it Thero was famous, 
see vs. 93, 99. — §dvew: for the objective gen. with abstract noun cf. xpo- 
pabdos aidés, Ol. VII 44.—épacp ’Axpdyavros: in fr. 76 Pindar calls 
Athens ‘EAAd8os %peopa. Cf. the Homeric (e.g. H 211) Epos "Aya. 
In v. 81 of this ode, Hector is ‘pillar of Troy,’ Tpolas xiws. Catullus 
LXIV 26, Peleus is addressed as Thessaliae columen, as Hor. Car. II 17:4, 
Maecenas is Grande decus columenque rerum. St. Paul, Gal. 1I 9 "Id«wBos 
KrA, of 8oxoivtTes oTvAa elvat. Gregory Theologus, Anth. Pal. VIII 7, 
calls Basil €py’ iepqwv. Cf. Shakespeare, Henry VI, II 1 Brave peers of 
England, pillars of the state. Milton, Par. Lost II 302 (Beelzebub) in 
his rising seem’d A pillar of state. Chaucer, Prologue 214 Unto his 
order he was a noble post. — Thero with Gelo and Hiero had saved the 
Greeks in Sicily by their victory over the Carthaginians at Himera. 
See on Pyth. I 785. | 

7. evovipov: evddtwy. — dpOcrodw: cf. dp0dcew, Nem. I 15. <Aesch. 
Eum, 962 the Motpa are called ép@ovduo:. Thero ix ‘atavis edite regi- 
bus, .. . et praesidium et dulce decus ” of the state. 

8. xapovres Bupw: cf. Nem. I 40 oepxOcioa Gung, lum. a 4 wdOev 
bAyea by Kata Ouudy.— They reached Acragas only after many wander- 
ings and failures. 

9. lepov: Epic epithet. — goxov: inveptive aorist, ‘gained.’ Cf. Pyth. 
I 65. Acragas was founded by the Geloans 581 B.c. — ofxnpa rorapod : 
ofknua worduuov, a home on the banks of the river of thesame name. Cf. 
Pyth. VI 5 (an ode written for Thero’s brother Xenocrates) &6 6ABioww 
"Eupevldas | woraula 7° Axpdyartt, Ol. VI 3-4 "AAgedy oixetvy, Pyth. IV 56 
NefAowo réuevos, Ol. XIII 61 Corinth is &oru Meipdvas. Eur. Medea 846 
Athens is lepév rorayav wédus. — DiKeAlas cpOadrpos: see on Ol. VI 16. 

10. aley &¢: Pindar, like Homer, is fond of the codrdinate construc- 
tion where we might expect a subordinate clause. — pépowpos: the scho- 
liast compares Hom. © 182 ’Azpeldn, pompnyevés, dABiddauorv. — dAPov : 
see on Ol. I 11. Acragas was one of the richest and most luxurious 
cities of ancient times. Plato and Empedocles are each credited with the 
remark that the people of that city feasted as if each day were to be their 
last, but built as if they expected to live forever. Its temples were the 
most gigantic structures of Sicily ; notably the temple of Zeus Olympius, 
the outer columns of which were eleven feet six inches in diameter. 
This, however, was never completed. 
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7 = LL. yonolans: rais ex yévous ovyyeyernuévas ab’rois, ‘inborn.’ Pindar 
often speaks of Fortune as attending a family and affecting each member 
of it. True excellence is inherited. — éwl: ‘adds to’ their native virtues: 
ef. Ol. XT 13. 

12. Kpdvee wat ‘Péas: Kpdvou xal ‘Péas rat. So Ol. VI 29 Poseidon 
is Kpduos. With Kpdme wat (so also Aesch. Prom. 577) cf. Pyth. II 1%. 
Soph. Ajax 13-4 TeAapéne wai, Soph. El. 570 Anr¢a xdpn, Verg. Aen. II! 
488 coniugis Hectoreac. — &os vépov: cf. Ol. V 17 Swrhp ipiwedés Zei, 
Kpdvidy re valwy Adpov | rysav 7 "AAdedy edpt péoyra, xrA. Aesch. Eum. 
918 (wéAw) ray Kal Zeds 6 marykparhs “Apns re veuer. 

13. dé@Awv xopuddy: cf. Ol. I init., Ol. VI 69.— xopuday: cf. Ol. I 
13. — lavOels xrA.: i.e. hearing the prayer of this ode. 

15. row 8€ xrA.: construe réAos Epywy tov év dikqg Te Kal wapa Bixay 
rexpaynevwy. This is periphrastic for ra év Sika era. wempayyéva. 

16. év Slag xrd.: cf. Terence, Adelphi V 9: 33 iusta, iniusta, prorsus 
omnia. — The emphasis is on wapa Skav as is shown by v. 18 Ad@a 8¢ 
awéTpy, KTA. 

17. xpovos: time produces all things (6 rdvrwy xarhp) yet it can destroy 
nothing. The Greeks often refer to the immutability of the past. Hom. 
1 249 ob8€ v1 wiixos | pexOévros kaxod Ear’ kxos ¥acerat. Simonides fr. 69 
Td yap yeyernudvoy odxér’ Epextov tara. Agatho fr. 5 udvou yap abrod xal 
Geds orepionerat, | ayévnta roety doo’ &y 7 wempayyeva. Time is often per- 
sonified. See on Ol. I 33: Pyth. I 46. Soalso in Shakespeare Two 
Gent. of Verona, III 1 Time is the nurse and breeder of all good. Soph. 
El. 179 xypédvos yap eduaphs Beds. 

18. The past cannot be changed, but its troubles may be forgotten. 

21. wépWy avexds: Stay 7 Tov Beov Moipa toy SABoy byw abffjion. Or the 
figure may be taken from a wheel, cf. Tibullus I 5:70 Versatur celeri 
Fors levis orbe rotae. This is suited to the changing fortunes of Thero’s 
farnily. 

22. dweras: ‘is suited to,’ ‘holds true in the case of.— 6 Asyos: ‘ this 
thought.’ — ev@pdvors (cf. xpued@poves, Pyth. IV 260; Nem. I 37): Semele 
and Ino were received into the assembly of the gods. 

23. KadSpovo xovpais: Semele, Ino, Agaue, Autonoe. 

25. {oe pew: correlative with Adyovr: 3d, v. 28. 

26. Toads 1s specially mentioned-since she was one of the guardian 
divinities of Acragas. On its Acropolis were temples of Athena and of 
Zeus Atabyrius. Her cultus had been brought from Rhodes. She loves 
Semele as she 18 wont to love those whom Zeus loves. 

21. wats: sc. Semele's, Dionysus. — Kkircoddpos: see fr. 75: 9. 

28. Adyowr [Acyouc:]..."Ivot: see Hom. € 333 roy 38 Ber KdByor 
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Orydrnp, KadAlogupos *Ivw, | Aevicobén, h wply uev Env Bpords abdhecoa, | stv 7 
5° GAdbs ey weAdyeoor Oewy &E Eupope Tipijs. 

30. appl: so Ol. I 97. For its position after article and adj. cf. 
Aesch. Prom. 830 (érel yap FAGes) thy aixivwrdy 7 dup) Awddyny. — ov 
xdxpuras (cf. Hesychius xexpiévn . . . caphs, ev8ndros): the lot of mortals 
is uncertain. This thought is introduced naturally by the fortunes of 
Cadmus's daughters. 

31. weipag xTA.: ‘non est homini certus vitae terminus status, nec 
quando tranquillum diem nullo turbatum malo simus transacturi.’ 

32. waid’ deAlov (in app. with auépay): cf. Ol. X13 of the rain, wai. 8 
Sw» vepédAas. In Hesiod, Theog. 124, the day is daughter of the night. 

33. poal...dddar: cf. Ol. VIF fin., Pyth. IIT 104 adore 8 &AAoia 
xvoal | iiiweray avéuwy. There, too, the poet has been referring at length 
to the fortunes of Cadmus and his family: aidy 8 doqargs | odn Eyev7’ 

. . obre wap’ dvribew Kdduy. 

34. evOupray: so evOuulay, Isth. I 63. — perd is placed between the 
two genitives which it governs. — éBav [&8naav]: gnomic aorist. 

35. warpwiov: that which belongs to the family. Cf. v. 11 yunolas 
aperais, Isth. 1 40 wdrpos cuyyevhs. 

36. rovdSe: Thero and his ancestors; cf. Ol. VI 102.— dye: ° holds,’ 
‘rules.’ 

37. wadwrpamedov: ‘returning, ‘recurring. — xpoww: dat. of time 
as Ol. I 2. 

38. é ovrep: temporal, ‘since,’ as always in Homer. — poptpos vids: 
Oedipus, according to the well-known myth, unwittingly slew his father 
Laius and wedded his mother [ocasta, and thus fulfilled the oracle épy 
MuOeve xpnodev. See Sophocles's tragedy of Oedipus Tyrannus. 

39. ovvavropevos: cf. Soph. Oed. Tyr. 800 (O1A.) rpimdjjs | br F xedeu- 
Bov riod Sdocmopay wéAas, | evTavOd wor KHpve Te Kam) mwAKAs | avhp awhyns 
éuBeBws, olov ov iis, | Euynvriagoy .. . xreivw 5é robs tvumavras. 

41. Wotoa ofeta: ‘keen-eyed.’ 

42. of: for Oedipus; to his grief.— The comitative force of ov is 
inclining toward the instrumental; ef. v. 18, Pyth. IV 203, XI 36 
xpoviy aby “Ape | wépvev te marépa OnKd 7° Atyicbov ev povais. — y€vos: 
Eteocles and Polynices who fell by each other's hands in the siege of 
Thebes. 

43. @dpravhpos: Thersander, son of Polynices and Argeia, who was 
the daughter of Adrastus, was made king of Thebes after the war of the 
Epigoni, in which he took part with Diomedes. He was slain by Tele 
phus when landing at Mysia on his way against Troy. He is not men- 
tioned in Homer. He is made prominent here as one of the most distin- 
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8 guished of Thero’s ancestors. — véous év dd@Aorg: ‘in youthful contests, 
1.e. év rois Trav véewy aeBAors. 

45. "A8pacriSay: Cadmus, Oedipus, and Thersander have been speti- 
fied; a reference to Adrastus, another famous ancestor of Thero, must not 
be wanting. — @dAos: ‘vlorious scion.’ Cf. Ol. VI168; Hom. ¢157 Acveody- 
twy Toidvde OdAos xopuy eicaxvetoay, Hom. Hy. Aphr. 278 roy pew exby 
5h xp@roy ns Oddos opOsApoior, | ynOhoes dpdwy. 

46. omépparos éxovra «TA.: the figure of the @dAos is continued. 
Thero, sprung from this stock, possesses the same virtues as Thersander, 
and inust receive like praise with song and lyre (@ymepleow re perder Av- 
pay Te TvyXaveuer). 

47. For the accompaniment of lyre and flute, see on O]. VII 13. 

49. yépas: ‘prize of victory; cf. Isth. 1 14. Thero himself gained 
the olive crown at Olympia, but his brother was crowned at Delphi and 
Corinth. To commemorate these last-mentioned victories, which were 
celebrated also by Simonides, Pindar composed Pyth. VI and Isth. II. 
. -dpdxAapov dSedpedv: i.c. ‘his own brother,’ ‘brother having a com- 
mon lot of parentage.” The victories of Xenocrates are mentioned, as 
the glory is common to the house. Cf. Isth. IT 28 & d6androas Aivnor- 
Sduou | waides ev Timats EutxOev. 

50. xowal: ‘impartial.’ — Xdperes: tle Graces grant victory also in 
Ol. XIV. Cf. Ol. VI 76. —dvOea: * victors crowns.’ Cf, Ol. VII 80; Isth. 
I 29. —8vwSexaSpcpev: the course was run twelve times; cf. Ol. VI 73. 

51. to ruxetv: 7d vexqoa, much like edruxety. Cf. Nem. I 10. 

52. aywvlas: construe with respdpevov. — Svodpovay [Svopporer]: 
(Svedpovy is used for Suappocdvn as edppovh and dgpovh for edppoouvn and 
&ppocivn). Cf. Hes. Theog. 528 eadcaro 8vappoouvdey, 102 al’ 8 ye dus- 
ppovéwy émAnderar.— These lines are an illustration of the thought of 
v.19. 

53. mwdovros dperats x7A.: cf. Pyth. V 1 & wAodros ebpucberhs | Stay 
Tis pera Kexpapévoy Kabapa ... dvdyn, xrA.; Callimachus, Hy. Zeus 
{Sou 8 dperhy re Kal bABov. — h€pe karpdv: cf. Pyth. 157 xaspdy diBors. 
— wv Te xal trav: for the demonstrative use of the article in this phrase 
see H. 525 b. Cf. Nem. I 30; Isth. V 52. 

54. Badetav: sce on Ol. XII 12.— dardyav: twordels. Cf. wapdéxar, 
Ol. I 19. —pépspvav: see on Ol. I 10%. — dyporépay: ofove) dypevruchy 
TOV KAA@Y. 

4 55. For dorip, of riches, cf. Pyth. [V 255 d«rivas 8ABov. 

56. viv: wAobroy dperais Sedaidadudvov. — lg: sc. of8e from the follow- 
ing clause. ‘If anyone possessing wealth adorned with virtues knows, 
he (Thero) knows the future, that,’ «te. 
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57. Oavovrev dpéves: those who after life on earth, and death, are 9 
sent again to this world and are punished here for the crimes they com- 
mitted in Hades. — évw@dSe: ‘here,’ ‘on earth. Construe with wowas €rioay, 

58. émoav: gnomic aorist, —rd 8... dAdtrpd: their misdeeds in 
this realm of Zeus are judged beneath the earth. 

59. lg: the poet does not care to say whether the judge is Pluto, 
Rhadamanthys, or some other. 

60. Adyov dpdorats [Ppdoas]: ‘ pronouncing sentence.’ 

61. toa... éxovres: they have equal days and equal nights; they 
are distressed neither by the cold of winter nor by the heat of sum- 
mer; they enjoy perpetual spring. It is the season described by. Bion 
III 16 avixa pyre xpdos pnd Gros Supe Bapiver. |... wavr’ efapos ada 
Brace, | xa vot avOpdéwoow toa Kal opoios ads. According to fr. 129, 
). 72, during our night on earth our sun shines for the realms below; 
but we could not expect from the poet fixed views on such a subject. 

62. darovéorepov: sc. than on earth. See fr. 129. 

63. ov xOdva tapdoowovres: i.e. without toiling as husbandmen or 
sailors. Cf. Hesiod, "Epya 236 @dAAovow 8 &yaboto: S:anmepes> ov8 em) 
ynav | viccovrat, naproy 3¢ pépe: (eldwpos tpoupa. —yepos axpg: cf. Ol. 1 96. 

65. Kkevdy wapa Slaray: ‘because of scanty subsistence.’ — mapa 
ruslors Gewv: ‘with the honored of the (by the) gods.’ For the gen. cf. 
Nem. I 8. 

66. ofrives wTA.: ofriwves Slain Foay (avres.— Gdaxpuv: cf. Apuc. 
XXI 4 wad eEarchper 6 Oeds way Sdxpvoy ex Tav dpPOadyav abTay, ... obTeE 
wévOos, ore xpavyh obre wévos odK Eorat Eri. 

67. tol 8€: the wicked; contrasted with the éoAoi of v. 63. — dxxé- 
ove [doxdover]: cf. Hom. 211 dxéovras difuv. Aesch. Prom. 144 gpoupay 
&(nArov oxhow. For the form, cf. dexov, Ol. VI 24; taxxn [iaxy] Aesch. 
Pers. 939; d¢, Hom. M 208, where the aspirate seems to have had 
some force in making position. 

68. dco. 8’ éroApacayv: but all who have refrained from wrongdoing 
during three lives in Hades and on earth — these go to the Island of the 
Blest.—éorpls: ‘up to three times,’ ‘thrice’; see on Pyth. IV 61.— 
The number and metempsychosis are Orpheo-Pythagorean. Cf. Plato, 
Phaedrus 249 A abra: 3¢ rpirn wepiddp TH xtAceres, Cay EAwvTas Tpls epetiis 
tov Bioy rovroy, oftw arepwHcica tpirxiAcooT@ eres awépxovra. Vergil, 
Aen. VI 748 has omnis, ubi mille rotam volvere per annos, | Lethaeum 
ad fluvium deus evocat agmine magno, etc. Herod. II] 123 xpéro 8¢ al 
révie Tov Adyor Aiyirriol eict of cimdytes ds dvOpmrov puxh aOdvards éort, 
Tov cwpartos 5é xatapOlvorros és AAO (Gov ale) yivdpevov eodverar>... Thy 
wepijadvow St abri ylyeOa ev rproxiAlorn Erect. 
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69. amd ddlkey «rA.: (4rd aduclas dwexew). An advance since Homer 
by whom (8 569) Menelaus is sent to the Elysian plain because his wife 
is Zeus's daughter. 

70. tredav: éordanoay. — Aws oSdv: the way by which Zeus leads 
the blessed to their future home. It is thought by some to be the Milky 
Way, see on fr. 30. — Kpoévov rupow: Cronus’s castle is on the Island of 
the Blest. Ilesiod, ’Epya 168... Zebs Kpovidns natévaoce xarhp és xel- 
para yalns | rTnAod dmx’ bbavdtwy Totow Kpdvos éuBaotAcver. | Kad ro) wer val- 
ovo akndea Oundy txovres, xTA., Where, however, the verse referring to 
Cronus is suspected and bracketed by the editors. Reference is made to 
the release of the Titans by Pindar, Pyth. TV 291. 

71. vacov: cf. the description of Elysium, Hom. 8 565 rH wep pniory 
Biorh wéAe: GvOpdmooww ob viperds, O07’ bp xeucdy wWoAds obrE xOT’ DuBpos, | 
GAN’ aiel Zepupoio Acyb wvelovros ahtas|’ONkeavds dvinow davapryxew avOpdrous. 

72. [mwepirvéotoww: Acolic for wreprrvéovow. Just below, dvawAéxovn 
is a Doric form. For the reason of the choice, see on Ol. VII 95.]— 
dvOena Xxpvoov: gen. of material. For the use of gold, see on Ol. XI 13 
and cf. Callimachus, Hy. Delos 260 xpiced ro: réte wdvra OenelAra yelvero, 
Anre, | xpucg 5t rpoxdecoca mwavhpepos Eppee Aluyn, | xpvoeiov 8 exdunoe 
yeveBArov Epvos edalns, | xpvog & ewrAnuuvpe Babds "Ivwads Eri Gels, | adrh 
5€ xpuaéoio an’ obSe0s eiAco maida. — bAdye: cf. Verg. Aen. IV 262 Tyri- 
oque ardebat murice laena. Iom. Z 219 polvine paciwdy. 

73. ta pev...8€: cf. Aesch. Prom. 310 rd pév o” éwauwa... drap «rd. 

74, Sppovor trav: ‘with wreaths of which.’ As at the Greek games 
the victor receives a crown, so in the happy island the victor is he who, 
after the triple journey between earth and Hades, receives from the 
judges Cronus and Rhadamanthys a crown of unwithering golden flow- 
ers. Cf. St. Paul, 1 Cor. 1X 24 fg. ‘‘ Know ye not that they which run in 
a race run all, but one receiveth the prize? So run that ye may obtain. 
... Now they do it to obtain a corruptible crown; but we an incor- 
ruptible.” Verg. Aen. VI 665 Omnibus his nivea cinguntur tempora 
vitta. — xépas: ‘arms.’ See on Isth. I 66.—dvamddxovre [avarAdcovar]: cf. 
Theoc. ITI 23 (rdv ordpavov) dumdrdtas nadvneoot kal edddporot ceAlvos. 

75. év: ‘in accordance with.’ So Pyth. I 62, IV 59. 

76. érotpov: ‘appointed,’ cf. on Ol. I 69.— The text is corrupt. See 
footnote. 


76. Bergk in despair of. finding the original text reads $y» xarhp tye 
Tas éroipoy abt wdpedpov, | wéots ardvrwy ‘Péas drarov éxoloas xais Opdyvoy, 
hut suggests $v marhp xe (dis 6) Tas érotuoy [adrq] wdpedpor, | wdors 4 
nivtwy ‘Péas @ braroy éxoloas [ais] Opdvor. 
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77. dmavrev: partitive genitive with brépraroy Opdvoyv. Rhea has 9 
the highest throne since she is the mother of the gods. — [dxoteas: éxou- 
ons. | 

78. Cadmus and Peleus are mentioned together Pyth. III 88 as the 10 
most highly favored of mortals; Aéyovra: wav Bporay | SABov bwépraroy of 
axeiv... Kal Oeol Salcavro xap’ duporepors, | kal Kpdvou waiSas BaciAjas 
or xpucéas éy eSpais, &3va re | Sefavro. Cadmus is named here since he 
was Thero’s ancestor; Peleus and Achilles, because they were distin- 
guished as was Thero for hospitality and courage. Thero like Achilles 
had fought against the enemies of the Greeks. — The famous scolion in 
honor of Harmodius and Aristogiton places Achilles in the Isles of the 
Blest ; Scol. X vhaoos 8 ev pardpwv o¢ pacw elva, | Iva wep wodénns Axt- 
Aevs. He deserved this lot on account of his bravery, but because of his 
treatment of Hector he did not fully answer the requirement (v. 69); 
hence the entreaties of his mother which were successful, as those in Hom. 
A 500 (for Zeus’s love for Thetis see Isth. VIII 30 fg.). In the Nekyia 
of Homer, A 471 fg., Achilles is in Hades, and so wretched that he would 
prefer service on earth to empire there. The neutral state of the Hoin- 
eric Hades had been differentiated in Pindar’s time into the bright exis- 
tence of the good and the punishment of the bad. In Pindar we find 
the first Greek description of a future hfe which is happier than the 
present. — év rotow: i.e. ‘among the happy.’ — aA€yovrat: apiQuovvra. 

81. Tpolas xiova: seeonv.6. Cf. Isth VIII 53 fg. Homer speaks 
of the death of Hector only. The cyclic poets sang of Achilles’s other 
deeds and were followed by the tragedians. Aeschylus in his tragedy . 
entitled Memnon treated of the single combat with that hero, and Soph- 
ocles introduced the death of Cycnus in his Shepherds (Momeéves). Cf. 
Arist. Frogs 962 (EYP.) ov8 éfémAnrrov abrods, | Kuxvous woidy kal Méuvo- 
vas KwowvopadaporddAous. 

82. Kuxvov: king of Colonae in the Troad, son of Poseidon and 
Calyce. Hes not mentioned in Homer. Aristotle, Rhet. I] 22, savs 
that we must not praise Achilles for being a man and a hero or for joining - 
the expedition against Troy; the same could be said of Diomedes: but 
because he slew Hector, the best of the Trojans, and Cycnus, 8s ésa@Av- 
gev Gxavras axoBalvew &tpwros év. These three heroes are introduced” 
together Isth. V 39 fg.—@avdrw amdpev: cf. Hom. E 397 (uly) oddvnow 
Z5weev, Verg. Aen. V 806 milia multa daret leto. 

83. ’Aovs [jovs, Hom.; éw, Att.] watSa: cf. Verg. Aen. I 751 Auro> 
rae filius. Memnon, the Aethiopian son of Eos and Tithonus, is not 
mentioned in the Iliad, but in the Odyssey 5 188, A 522. He naturally 
suggests Thero’s Phoenician enemics. —oAAd pov: the poet has inti- 
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10 mated quietly that Thero finally should join the heroes in their happy 
island. These hints are sufficient for the wise. Pindar now returns with 
apparent abruptness to the praise of the king. Criticism seems to have 
been expressed on the poet's indirect encomia; hence he says vehemently 
* Poeta nascitur.” Who the two (dual, yapverov) are whom he attacks 
cannot be asserted positively, though the scholiast says that the poet 
refers to Simonides and his nephew Bacchylides who, it is supposed, were 
then at the court of Hiero at Syracuse. See on Ol. I 15.— BéAn: see 
on Ol. I 112. 

84. ivBov dwri [eiol] xrA.: he has not shot his last arrow, has not 
exhausted his expressions of praise. — For the plural, évrG, cf. Pyth. I 13. 

85. és 8 ro wdy: ‘but for the general they need interpreters.’ Cf. 
Hamlet's ‘‘’twas caviare to the general.’ For the quantity of ady (for 
way) cf. xdurdv, e.g. v.69; Gray, e.g. Pyth. 1] 49; Mavéaanves, «rd, 

86. «lSds gud: opposed to the uaddyres. Cf. Nem. I 25; Ol. IX 
100 +d 3¢ ug xpdricroy Ewxay- wodAol 5¢ BidaKrais dperais KAdos Spovoay 
dpdoGas. 

87. dxpavra: cf. Ol. I 86. 

88. Avs dpvixa [dpvi8a}: cf. Hor. Car. IV 4 ministrum fulminis. 
Pindar delights in comparing the high, quick flight of his: genius with 
that of an eagle. So Nem. ITI 80 alerds axis év woravois, |... xpayérat 
88 Kodo) rarewd vepovra:. Cf. Theoc. VII 48 wal Moway Sprixes, Seo 
wot) Xioy doiddy | dvrla noxnd(ovres érdoia pox@lCovr:, Gray, Progress of 
Poesy: Nor the pride nor ample pinion | That the Theban eagle bear,| 
Sailing with supreme dominion | Through the azure deep of air. 

89. Gye upd: for this address to his heart, cf. Ol. I 4; fr. 123; the 
Homeric rérAa& 8) xpadin. It is familiar to us from its use in the Bible: 
“ Bless the Lord, O my soul,” “Soul, thou hast much goods,” ete. — 
Bd\Aopev: indic. where we might expect the deliberative subj. 

90. éx padOaxds .. . ravioais [tavicas]: ‘from a kind, gentle heart,’ 
etc.; in contrast with the pointed arrow he had just shot at his enemies. 
— For éwt with the dat. cf. Pyth. IV 36; Isth. VIII 14. 

92. évdpxiov: ral werd prov. Cf. Ol. VI 20. 

93. rexetv: in app. with Adéyov.— nid: construe with &»8pa. — 
feréey retains here the force of the digamma in preventing hiatus, see on 
Ol. I 23.—addw: Acragas. ‘The city has brought forth in a century 
no man,’ etc. 


87. yapverov: Mommsen reads yapvera: (for the middle voice ef. Isth. 
I 34) and considers it an example of the schema Pindarieum (cf. fr. 75: 19 
and note), a singular verb with a plural subject. 
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95. Qripwvos: gen. after the comparative. —«dpos: the weariness 10 
and hate which arise from satiety. Cf. Pyth. I 82. 

96. pdpyev xrA.: a reference probably to Thero’s kinsmen, the 
brothers Capys and Hippocrates, who recently had plotted against him 
and caused the revolt of Himera. 

97. td Aakayjoa depends on OéAwy. For the use of the article ef. 
Soph. Ant. 812 od e& &xavros Sei 7d Kepdalvew girciv, Oud. Col, 442 7d 
Spay ob O€Ancay. — xpvdov Odpev [Geivai]: ‘to put in the shade.’ 

98. del refers to od 3lkg. Thero’x good deeds are countless as the 
sand of the sea. — Wopyos: cf. Hor. Car. [ 28 numero carentis harenae. 


SIXTH OLYMPIAN ODE. 


No record is preserved of the Olympiad in which Agesias of Syracuse 
won the victory with the mule-car; in the ode itself are no allusions to 
the events of a. particular year nor passages which require elucidation 
from the history of the time. But since this ode was composed during the 
reign of Hiero (vs. 92 fg.), the date is limited to Ol. LAX VI-LXXVIII, 
i.e. either 476, 472, or 468 B.c. 

The mule-car race was introduced at Olympia Ol. LXNX and abolished 
Ol. LXXXIV. Not long before this victory of Agesias, the same crown 
was won by Anaxilaus, tyrant of Rhegium, who invited Simonides to 
write the epinikion. The poet refused on the ground that the subject 
was unworthy of his muse; but when a higher price was offered, the ode 
was composed of which we have the fragment (7) xalper’ deAAowddwv 
Ovyarpes trxwv, ‘Hail, daughters of the storm-swift steeds. 

Agesias was of the family of the Iamidae, who presided over the great 
altar and delivered the oracles of Zeus at Olympia, and were renowned 
as prophets through all Greece. Cf. Cicero, de divinat. I 91 Elis in Pelo- 
ponneso familias duas certas habet, Jamidarum unam, alteram Cluti- 
darum, haruspicinae nobilitate pracstantes. Tisamenus the Elean, of 
this family, was the seer of the Spartans at Platea. An Iamid appears 
as pdyris on the lists of Olympian officials as late as Olympiad CCXLVII 
209 A.D, 
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An ancestor of Agesias seems to have accompanied, probably as seer, 
the colony from Corinth which under the leadership of Archias founded 
Syracuse, 734 B.c. 

This ode exalts the glory of the Iamidae. It was sung first at Age- 
sias’s earlier home, Stymphalus in Arcadia; it was repeated, probably, 
at Syracuse. 

The poet introduces Agesias, the priest at the altar of Zeus, the colo- 
nist at Syracuse, the victor at Olympia, as worthy of his song. In a 
clearly-marked transition, vs. 22-28, the car of the muses is turned to the 
Eurotas. The heart of the ode, vs. 29-70, is devoted to the origin and 
praise of the Iamidae. In the conclusion we are assured that the gods 
who loved Iamus watch over his descendants; and that Hermes, the 
patron god of Arcadia, the family home of Agesias, has now granted this 
Olympian victory. 
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1. The composition of this poem is compared with the structure of a 
palace; the prooemium with the entrance-hall. Cf. Cic. Orat. 50 Vesti 
bula nimirum honesta aditusque ad causam faciet illustres. The com- 
parison here, however, is in lyric style; the likeness is indicated, not 
developed. —yxpvoéas: see on Ol. XI 13.— trroordcavres: technical 
expression for the fixing of the pillars as a support to the roof. — wrpo@vpq: 
‘vestibule.’ — @aAdpov: here a general term for house; cf. Ol. VII 29. 

2. ws dre: Homeric formula for the introduction of a comparison, e.g. 
A 462 fpure 8 &s Bre mipyos. The Greeks were conscious of no ellipsis. 

3. awadfopev: fut. not aor.: see on Ol. I 7.— dpxopévou: cf. apyoud- 
vou XeiuGvos, KTA. — Mpocwrov: ‘we must cause the face of the beginning 
work to shine afar.’ This glory is given by the titles of Agesias, — victor 
in the Olympian games, priest of Zeus at Olympia, colonist of Syracuse. 

4. elm: sc. rls from v.7. Cf. Isth. I 41. 

5. Bop (sce on v. 70): dat. of interest instead of gen. of connection. 
The dative is preferred because of the gen. Aids.—ré: a change from 
the adversative (correl. with uév) to the simple connective, cf. OL. VII 88. 
For the converse, see Pyth. I[V 80. —raplas: S:orxenrhs. This office was 
hereditary and was not lost by residence in Syracuse. 

6. cuvoiktoryp: an ancestor accompanied the colony. — KANewwdy KrA. : 
so also Nem. I 2.— iva: i.e. he shall receive every praise. Songs are 
often compared with missiles; see on Ol. I 112. — dpvov: ‘ praise’ as Ol 
VIT 14. 
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7. dmnvpoacs [érucdpoas] év doSais: instead of the simple dat. after 11 
the part. as Pyth. I 100. 

8. This sandal fits the son of Sostratus, Agesias; as we say, the cap 
fits him. — torre gxwv: the subject of the participle is the same as that 
of the principal verb. H. 980, 982; GMT. 113. —Sapédvow: the epi- 
thet properly belongs to the person, but is transferred to the part. Cf. 
Ol. VII 1; Pyth. IV 98; Isth. VIII 50. 

9. axlvSuvor: see on Ol. AI 4. Cf. Pyth. IV 186, XII 28 ef 8€ mis 
vABos ey dvOpéwooww, tvev audrov | ob palvera:. Hesiod, "Epya 289 ris 3 
dperijs iSpara Oeol xpordpordey LOnxay. 

10. wap aySpdow: ‘among men or upon the sea.’ Cf. Hom. Hy. Del. 
Ap. 142 &Adore 8 ad vicous Te Kal dvdépas hAdoxales. 

11. e wovaég: ‘if any honor is gained by toil. Cf. Pyth IV 
236. For e with subj. see H. 898b; GMT. 50: 1.n.3. ef we or édy is 
not found in Pindar. 

12. ’Aynola, rw [col] S€: since the vocative, which is placed first tor 
emphasis, is strictly without construction in the sentence, the 3€ folluw- 
the rly. Cf. vs. 22,103; Ol. I 36; Pyth. I 67, [V 59. So in all Greek 
poets. —érotpwos: as of money ready to be paid. Cf. Hom. & 96 peé’ 
*Extopa wétpuos éroiuos. Solon IV 7 ofcw érotuoy | BBpios ex peydAns &A- 
yea, WOAAG wabeiv. 1 Pet. I 5 owrnplay éroluny dvaxarupOjva ev Kaipg 
éoxdry. — To Agesias may be given the praise bestowed by Adrastus on 
Amphiaraus; he was both seer and warrior. — év Sfx: so Ol. IT 16. 

13. dard yAciooas: epic fulness; cf. Verg. Aen. I 614 ore locuta est. 
—"ASpacros: the Nestor of the Cyclic Thebaid. —és ’Apdudpnov: ‘in 
regard to Amphiaraus,’ who was the Achilles and Calchas of the expedi- 
tion against Thebes (Hor. Car. III 16: 11 augur Argivus). Hom. o 244 
asrap ’OixAelns (Erucre) Aaocadov "Augidpaoy, | bv wepl Kfjpe Pires Zeds 7’ 
aiyloxos kal "AwdAAwy. Aesch. Sept. 568 Exrov Adyour’ dv kvipa cwppove- 
oraroy, | Achy 7° &pioroy pavriv, "Audidpew Biavy. Soph. Oed. Col. 1313 
olos 8opuraois "Audidpews, Ta wpaTta wey | Sdper nparivwv, mpora 3B oiwvay 
6801s. On the road between Thebes and Potniae the ground was struck 
with a thunderbolt, and opened to receive him alive and his chariot. 
Nem. IX 24 éwra yap 8aicavro mupal veoyvious patas: 6 8 "Augidpn oxic- 
cas Kepauyp wauBlq | Zebs yav Babvorepvoy, xGovl xptper Cay’ trmors, | Soup) 
TlepicAupévou xply vata tumévta paxardy | Oupdy aicxuvOjpev, X 8 yaia 
8 dv OfBas bxéSexto KepavywOeica Aids BéAcow | udytiv OixdrclSay, wore. 
poo védpos. 

14. daSluas: they generally were represented as white. Cf. Pyth. 
IV 117 and note. 

15. wvpay: genitive absolute with vyc@eoady, to be supplied from 12 
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12 yna0évrwv. ‘The seven pyres and the dead bodies having been heaped 
up.’ Each of the seven armies against seven-gated Thebes had its own 
funeral pile, though but four of the commanders received funeral honors 
there; Adrastus returned in safety to Argos, Amphiaraus was received 
alive into the earth, and Volynices was left for his sister Antigone to 
bury. — According to the Athenian tradition the slain were buried near 
Eleusis. — Tadaiovidas (Adrastus, the son of Talaus): a heaping up of 
suffixes. See Ol. VII 39. Cf. "laweriovl8ns of Prometheus, Hes. Theog. 
528. The idea of sonship is similarly expressed twice in wats "A-yauepupo- 
viSas (of Orestes, Soph. Elect. 182). 

16. év @yBoror: ‘in the district of Thebes,’ ‘near Thebes.’ Cf. Soph. 
El. 1 év Tpolg, ‘in the Troad’; so according to Herod. VII 166, the Per- 
sians were defeated éy Zadauivt.—Iloéw: he missed him; he was 
among neither the living nor the slain. — é@aApeoy (the scholiast sug- 
gests that the epithet may be given to Amphiaraus as the seer ; it is bet- 
ter, however, to understand it as): ‘glory,’ ‘delight.’ Cf. Ol. II 10 where 
the family of Thero is called ZeceAlas dpOadruds. Cic. de nat. deor. III 
91 calls Corinth and Carthage illos oculos orae maritimae. Justin V 8 
(after the catastrophe of Aegospotami) Negarunt se Spartani ex duobus 
(Jraeciaé oculis alterum eruturos. So Milton calls Athens “ the eye of 
(ireece.” 

17. dpddorepov: sve on Ol. I 104. — pdyry xra.: ‘a good prophet 
and good in the fight.’ His twofold honor is compared with that of 
képou Seondrns, Agesias. 

19. ovre... ovr’ dv: in the reverse order, v. 52. — daw: concessive. 

20. kal: ‘even.’ —opoooats [dudcas]: cf. Ol. II 92. — rotrd ye: re- 
fers to v. 17. 

21. émrpépovrs [-tpépouos]: the Muses would not allow it if the 
j raise were false. 

22. Plvris [Doric for iaris, as #vOov for FA@ov, Theoc. I 77}: Agesias’s 
charioteer, though at the race possibly Agesias himself drove. — oévos 
provev: the mules with which the victory had been gained. Cf. Ol. I 
SS Oivoudov Biay, Isth. V 34, Hom. r 105 Mpiduowo Binv, H 418 “Exropos 
mévos, W 827 aOevos ‘Hetiwvos, 8 409 ieph ts TnAendxow, B 851 MapAays.- 
vow 8 ayeiro MvAameéveos Adoov Kp, 1 2 uévos Hucdvour, Aesch. Prom. fin. 


16. épBadpos: in Milton's copy of Pindar, which now is in the library 
of Harvard College, the English poet has shown his appreciation of this 
expression by noting in the margin a large number of parallel passages 
He did the same to oOévos juidywy below. The book bears ample testi: 
mony to the loving, admiring study which Milton devoted to Pindar. 
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untpes o¢Bas, Verg. Aen. IV 132 odora canum vis, Milton's “scaly hor- 12 
ror of his tail,” Gray’s “terror of his beak and lightning of his eye,” 
quoted on introd. to Pyth. I. 

23. d Taxos: ws rdxos, ds tdxioTa. —KedevOw: the way of poesy. — 
xaSapq: ‘clear, ‘open.’ Cf. Isth. V 23. The subject makes the poet's 
task light. Cf Isth. II 33 ob yap xdyos, ob8¢ xpoodyrns & xéAcvbos ylyerau, | 
el ris edddtwy es dvBpiy Kyor Tiyds ‘EAucwvdder, ‘it is not uphill work to 
praise such men.’ 

24. Bacopev: fut. indic. in a final clause, GMT. 44, 1,n.1. See on 
Ol. I 7. — Skxovw [Sxor, see on Ol. II 67]: Syma, cf. Isth. VIII 67. The 
poet is to sing of the family of Agesias which had its origin at Pitana. 
To Pitana, then, we must be borne this day. We need the swiftest 
chariots and mules. The gates of song through which we pass must be 
opened. — txeprar: change of mood ’ 1d subject. For the change of mood, 
cf. Hom. p 383 8dcopna eis "Al8a0 nw... paelyw. So the subj. in Homer 
is used often as nearly equivalent to the fut. ind. H. 720 c.— wpdés: con- 
strue with yévos.—dySpev: the Iamids assembled at Stymphalus. 

25. We should expect «al before xpés. Cf. Ol. VII 26. Hes. “Epya 
754 For? emt nal re | wowh. — e Gry: sc. hytdvwy, ‘prae ceteris. Cf. 
Hom. A 96 ék wdyroy 3¢ pddrora AActdvdpp BacidAji. 

2%. éwel: the conjunction in Pindar often stands, as here, after two 
or more words of the clause which it introduces; cf. vs. 57, 90, Ol. I 67, 
75; Pyth. I 74.— xpy: see on Ol. I 100. 

28. Ilirdyav: a nymph, daughter of the Eurotas, and a village (after- 
wards the northwest part of the town of Sparta) named for her, on the 
bank of that river. — é&\@etv: Pindar often speaks of his praise as being 
a visit; cf. Ol. VII 13; Pyth. II 62; Nem. I 19. 

29. &: thenymph. The myth of Pindar’s odes 1s often introduced 
by a relative, as here; cf. Ol. I 25. — Kpowlw: see on Ol. IT 12. 

30. Ussdoxov: cf. Pyth. I 1 lowAoxdywy. Perhaps already here a play 
on the name of the Zamids. Cf. on vs. 46, 56. — BudSvav (ed Fad-): 1.€. 
‘the very pleasing maiden.’ Cf. ’Apiddvn. 

31. rapSeviay wStva: ‘her maiden offspring’; an oxymoron.— S8ls is 
frequent, as here, for the results of &dis. — KéAmos: ‘beneath her girdle.’ 

32. xvply 8 év pyvi: ‘in the decisive month’; mense natura consti- 
tuto. — dpdumcAovs: not often used for menservants, as here. 

33. wopralvev: ‘to cherish,’ ‘rear,’ has pa as subject and depends 
on 8duey [Sotva]. Cf. Pyth. IV 115, III 45 pédpwv xdpe Kevraipy 
bi3atar. — Etkarldg [’EAatiig]: Aepytus, son of Elatus. The latter may 
be a personification of the pine forests (€Adra) of the highlands of Phe- 
neus, Stymphalus, and Orchomenus in northeastern Arcadia. 
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34, Pavrdva is not elsewhere mentioned. —Adye: the five sons of 
Elatus divided Arcadia hy lot. —’AAdeov olxetv: see on Ol. II 9.— 
According to the common story, as indicated by the scholion, the child 
was exposed on the mountain, and found and cared for by Aepytus. 
Pindar accepts as a fact the child's nurture by that prince, but accounts 
for it m another way. Cf. his treatment of the Pelops-myth in OI. I 25 
fg.,on Ol. I 87; and Homer's glossing over the murder of Clytemnestra 
by Orestes and the suicide of Odysxeus's mother. 

35. vn’ “AmoAXow «rA.: ‘tasted love in the arms of Apollo.’ Cf. 
Pyth. 1V 92 pirordray emupadberv. — For the use of dare, cf. Isth. VIII 48. 

36. KAérrowwa: KpUwrovoa, ‘concealing. Cf. Pyth. IV 96. — @eoto 
yovov: ‘yraviditatem ex Apolline.’ 

37. IIv@waSe: to the oracle of Apollo at Delphi. —méoas xodov: 
xérov katamépas. Cf. Hom. A 81 efeep yap re xdAov ye kal avrijap Kara- 
méyn. Verg. Aen. 1V 332 Obnixus curam sub corde premebat. — é§elq 
pedéra: ‘studio acerrimo. 

38. wept suffers elision also Pyth. IV 265; cf. Nem. XI 40 wepd3ors 
for repidd01s. This elision is found also in Hesiod and the Delphian dia- 
lect; wep’ “H3dAcoy on a Cyprian inscription, and wdp (for wepi) on an 
Elean tablet. So Alcaeus. fr. 74 wep’ drizlas. —ardarov: cf. Nem. I 48. 

39. dowicxpoxov: a princely color; see on Pyth. LV 114, 232. 

40. xdAméa: she went to the spring as if for water. The daughters 
of the Homeric heroes fetched water from the spring. So Athene. Hom. 
n 20. meets Odysseus wapOentny etrvia venvibi, edAmy éxovon. So the daugh- 
ter of Antiphates. the Laestrygonian, is going for water, Hom. « 108, 
when she meets Odysseus’s comrades. The daughters of Celeus, #yhrwp 
Aawy, Hom. Hy. Dem. 106, go to the spring to bring water adAmot xad- 
keinot. — apyvpéav: sign of princely luxury. — xvavéas: the foliage was 
thick. 

41. rlere: impf. where we might have the aorist. GMT. 11 n. 4. 
Cf. Hom. A 25 aple:, reAAev. — Beodpova: the child was destined to be 
a prophet. — Xpverokopas: Apollo. So Ol. VIL 32. 

42. wapéotacev re: a verb which belongs to both members of a sen- 
tence is sometimes found at the beginning of the second member. Cf. 
Hor. Car. I 11:4 seu plures hiemes seu ¢ribuit Luppiter ultimam. — Mot. 
pas: see on Ol. I 26. 

43. vo: the first is local (so Nem. [ 35. Cf. Hom. 8 39 ferrous yey 
Adoay bwd Cvyod); the second. causal. --- atves éparag: ‘sweet travail.’ 
She was giving birth to a son of Apollo. For the oxymoron, cf vy. 31 
wapOevlay wdiva, V 46 aueupel ig. 

44. xvifoupdva: at the desertion of her child. 
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45. 8vo Spdaxowres: perhaps the genii loci. Athene, Eur. Ion 21. vives 13 
to the infant Erichthonius two serpents as a guard. Cf. the two sent by 
Hera to destroy Heracles, Nem. I 40. The child’s future prophetic 
power is indicated by his being fed with honey by serpents, which are 
offspring of Gaea who was 7 xpwrépyarris (Aesch. Kum. 2). enthroned at 
Delphi before Themis. Honey, too, was a symbol of inspiration. Cr. 
Hom. Hy. Herm. 559 (@pial) «fpia Béoxovrar al re xpalyovow éxacra. | 
ai 3 bre pév Oulwow eSnduiar wérAr xAwpdyv, | xpodppovéws eBérovew aAnbelnv 
ayopevew: | iv 8 axovocpicbac: Oewy HSeiav eSwdhv, | pedSovra, xrA. The 
Delphic priestess is called péAcooa, Pyth. IV 60 (cf. Josephus, Arch. V 
5 AeBdpay 3é tiva xpopitiv méAicoay 8¢ onualve: rotvoua kara Thy ‘EBpalwy 
yAwooay, xrA.). The infant Zeus was fed with honey in Crete. 

46. dpeppet lp (harmless venom’): a play upon the name Jumus. 

48. mwerpatooas éx [lvQavos: cf. Hom. B 519 Muéavd te xerpnéccay. 
—dmavras... watda (‘he questioned all the household concerning the 
child’): familiar double accusative with verbs of speaking and ques- 
tioning. 

49. [ha: %pn.] —[yeydeew: as from yéynka, for yeyovévar. For the 
perfect with present-ending, see on Pyth. IV 179 rexAddovras.] 

50. @varew: gen. after the comparative idea in wep... reOar. — 
émyOovlos (dat. of advantage): ‘as a prophet for the dwellers upon 
earth.’ So Hom. ¢ 510 rad payreuduevns nareyhpa KuxAwdmrecow, where the 
dative is best connected with the participle. 

51. é«delpav: as among the Hebrews, the extinction of a family was 
a great misfortune. The Iamids were seers at Olympia for at least 700 
or 800 years. 

52. rol: &ravres év ofkp. They ‘ vowed’ that they had not heard or 
seen the child. 

53. The force of the original digamma in Fibetv is lost, as also Ol. XIV 
22; cf. on Ol. I 104. | 

55. tow: ‘pansies.’ Violets were admired greatly by the Greeks. 
ind were classed with roses and lilies as the most beautiful of flowers. — 
BeBpeypévos: as we say. “ bathed in light.” Cf. Verg. Aen. IIT 152 xe 
plena per insertas fundebat luna fenestras. 

56. tro: 3a 5, ‘wherefore, as in Hom. e.g. © 176 7d Kal KxAaiovca 
térnxa, The omen is supposed to be that the pansy fades slowly. The 
name Iamus is here derived from ids, but it very possibly comes from the 
same root as lafyw, to rejoice. The Greeks were fond of fanciful etymol- 
ogies of proper names. Cf. of Odysseus, Hom. + 407 woAdAoiow yap eyd 
ye dducodmevos Td8 ixdyw... 7p 8 Obuceds bvou’ Eotw exdvupoy. Of 


Pytho, Hom. Hy. Pyth. Ap. 193 rh» 8 abrot xarémvo’ lepdy weévos ’Hedi- 
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oo, | €& ob viv Mudd xucdqonera. Of Pan, Hom. Hy. Pan 47 Mapa 8¢ ww 
Kadéeakoy, br: ppéva wacw treppe. Of Helen, Aesch. Ag. 687 auoiveut 
0° ‘EAdvay éwel xpexdvrws édévaus, Edavdpos, éXéwrodis werd. Of Meleager, 
Kur. fr. 521 MeAdaype, peAéay ydp wor’ a&ypevers &ypay. 

57. xpuoocrepdyowo: an epithet of Hebe also in Hesiod Theog. 17. 
The crown is an ornament which is often mentioned by poets. 

58. xapwov “HBas: i.e. ‘bloom of youth.'—"AAdeg (the dat. of object 
upproached, instead of eis with acc.): he seeks Poseidon, Euadne’s father, 
in his element. See on Ol. I 71. —evpuBlav: cf. peyaoGerhs, Ol I 25. 

59. GeoSpdras: cf. fr. 87. Also an epithet of Athens in Soph. El. 707 
"A@nvev Ocoduhtwy. — Addov oxorcv: Apollo. See on Ol. I 54. 

60. Aaorpddov: ‘for tlle advantage of the people.’ This is indefinite; 
it might, but does not here, refer to the kingly dignity. — neadg (cf. Ol. 
VIT 67): the head is the seat of honor. 

61. vuerds vral@pros: ‘by night, in the open air.’ To construe with 
xataBds. For the genitive cf. Ol. II 93; Pyth. IV 40. 

62. perdd\Aacev: ‘sought him out,’ ‘addressed him.’ —"Oporo, réxvov: 
cf, Hom. 9 88 dpa0, @ér. 

63. mayxowov: proleptic; the epithet was not deserved until later. 
—tpev [lévac]: inf. as imperative.—qdpas SmoGev: ‘after the voice,’ 
i.e. following it. Iamus does not see his father. 

64. Kpovlov: see on Ol. I 111. 

65, ohrace: sc. Apollo, supplied from warpla so00a.— SSvpov: then, 
at once, he was to be inspired to hear and declare the voice of the god; 
and later, at the institution of the Olympian games, he was to found an 
nltar for discerning the will of the gods by burnt-offerings. 

66. roxa [rére]: ‘then,’ before Heracles came. —dxovew: in app. 
with @noaupdy. 

67. WevSlav dyvworov: cf. Aesch. Prom. 1032 peudyyopeiv’ yap od 
éxlorara: otdua | Td Atov.—evr ay xrloq: the mood of the direct dis- 
course is retained. 

68. @ddos: cf. Ol. 1] 45. —’AAKaiSay [’AAKxe:dov]: Heracles received 
the papponymic ’AAcel8ns from ’AAkevs, of which ‘AA«aios was the more 
common form. —rarpl: ‘in honor of his father,’ Zeus. 

69. dopray...ad@Awv: sacrifices, feasts, and games were often con- 
nected. — wAacrdpBporov is formed like reppiuSporos, pacoluBporos, 
KAeduBporos, from the root zop. Bis generated after the labial-nasal pu. 
-— péyvorrov: see prooemium of Ol. I. 

70. én’ dxporarp Bopo (cf. Hom. B 793 répuBy éx’ dxpordry): see on 
O].1 92. “To the east of the Pelopion we see the ruins of the altar of 
Zeus — an elliptical ring of unhewn stones occupying the centre of the 
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Altis. The whole worship of Zeus had its focus here. Around this altar 14 
those who went up to the festival were wont to assemble, and the priests 
in offering sacrifices noted the omens which were interpreted by thei as 
oracles.” (KE. Curtius.) This altar was made, according to Pausanias, 
from the ashes of the thighs offered to Zeus. The height of the altar was 
twenty-two feet. The lower part, called the prothysis (wpdé@vo:s), was 
one hundred and twenty-five feet in circumference. Stone steps led to 
this prothysis from each side. Thus far women too were allowed to 
come and there the victims were sacrificed, while the thighs were burnt 
upon the highest part of the altar, which was thirty-two feet in circum- 
ference. In later times there were few prophets except at the oracles ; 
empyromancy took the place of “inspired” prophecy. Pindar refers to 
these sacrifices Ol. VIIT init. Marep & ypucocrepavwy adbdwy, ’OAvuria, | 
Séowow’ GAabelas, Iva padvries kv8pes | eumvpois Texpaipduevor wapaweipovrat 
Aids dpyucepabvou, | ef tw’ Exes Adyov dvOpdxwy wépi | uatopevwy peyddray| 
aperay Oupp AaBeiv, | ray 5 pdxOwy aumvody. — KéXevoev: a slight ana- 
colouthon since d«ovew, v. 66, depends on &race. 

71. é ov: see on Ol. II 38.— Kad’ "EdAavas: so Ol. I 117. 

73. cavepdy Sev: i.c. ‘the open road of glory.’ Cf. Isth. V 23.— épxov- 
ras: sc. the present generation.— rexpalpea éxac-rov: ‘everything shows it.’ 

74. coos: good fortune excites envy. Perhaps the poet refers to 
Agesias’s enemies among the Syracusans, who are said to have killed him 
a few years later.—dAAow: appositive use. H. 538 e; G. 142:2n. 3. 

75. rots: demonstrative. —-wepl: construe with éeAavvdyrecow [éAav- 
vovow]. — Sebéxarov: the twelfth and last course. See Ol. II 50. 

76. worrrdfy: cf. Theoc. XV 108 auBpociay és or700s arocrdtaca 
yuvainds. — Xdps: the Graces grant victory; see Ol. VII 11, XIV 20. 
— evnXéa pophay: 8:4 7d wepiBAdxrous elvar Tos vie@yTas Kal émxdpiras 
kat Aapxpovs. Victoria victores reddit et augustiores et clariores. 

77. et 82 «rd. (a fact stated hypothetically ; see on Ol. I 18): your 
mother’s family honored Hermes: to him and Zeus you owe your vic- 
torv. The good deeds of the fathers are remembered for their children. 
— KvdAdvas: Cyllene (now called Ziria), the lofty (7778 feet high 
— almost the highest mountain of Peloponnesus) mountain in N.E. Arca- 
dia, was the reputed birthplace of Ifermes and the principal seat of his 
Arcadian cultus. He had there a temple and a colossal wooden statue. 
The mountain was assigned by Arcas (the eponymous ruler of Arcadia) 
to his son Elatus, the father of Aepytus. —pdrpwes dv6pes: Euadne was 
brought up by Aepytus, we have seen, and at his home Jamus was born. 

78. Avrafg: noun used as an attribute of another noun, like an adjec- 
tive. So Pyth. [V 217. Cf &vSpes srpariarat, bvdpes aBeAoi KrA. 


— 
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15 79. wodAd wodAatow: a parechesis frequent in the tragedies ani 
much approved by the rhetoricians.—ayewas: he was patron of the 
palaestra. So Pyth. II 10 he is évaywmos, Isth. 1 60 &ydévos. Mercury is 
called, Cic. in Verr. V 185, iuventutis custos ac praeses. Cf. Hor. Car. 
I 10 Mercuri, ... qui feros cultus hominum recentum | voce formasti 
catus et decorae | more palaestrae: | te canam, magni ovis et deorum 
nuntium. —éxe: ‘rules over, ‘administers’; cf. Ol. II 36.— potpay 
dd@X\wv: the share which belongs to each in the prizes of the games. 

81. BapvySovmr@: cf. Hom. H 411 éply3ouros xdois “Hpns, Hom. Hy. 
Dem. 3 Baptxrumos, edpudra Zeds. 

82. Scfav xrA.: ‘I have on my tongue the feeling of a shrill whet- 
stone, impelling me to new songs.’ The axova (the relationship between 
the Thebans and Stymphalians) is the opposite of Bods émt yAdcon péyas, 
Aesch. Ag. 36. The metaphor is startling, but the expressions éfbveca: 
ordua, yA@ooay crA. are not unknown. Cf. Psalm LXIV 3 “Who whet 
their tongue like a sword.” See on Pyth. I 86. 

83. [kadAtpdoror: see on Pyth. IV 178.]-—-rvoats (dat. of approach ; 
cf. "AAgeg, v. 58): i.e. ‘songs.’ Cf. Arist. Frogs 154 atAdy xvoh. 

84. parpopdrwp: Pindar addresses Thebes, Isth. I 1, as parep éud. 
The heroine Thebe was daughter of the Boeotian river Asopus and the 
Arcadian river Metope. Thus the connection which Pindar claims is 
through his native city. Cf. Isth. VIII 17. 

85. wAdgurmov: see on Isth. I 1, VIII 22. — rds wera.: ‘whose de- 
lightful water I drink,’ ie. ‘where I dwell.’ Cf. Hom. B 825 (of &. 
ZéAciav Evacov .. .) wlvovres B5wp uéAay Aiohrowo. Hor. Car. II 20 discet 
Hiber Rhodanique potor, IV 15 non qui profundum Danubium bibunt | 
edicta rumpent Tulia. The fountains of Thebes were famous for their 
cold, sweet water which still flows abundantly from Dirce; cf. Isth. VI 
fin. quoted on Ol. VIT 7. 

86. alopat: herein the present tense; elsewhere it is future in mean- 
ing though present in form. —aAékov: cf. Suvwr dvOos, v. 105; Nem. 
VII 77 elpew osrepdvous éAdadpdv: dvaBddr€o* Moiod ra | KoAAG xpuody ey 
Te Aeuxdy erdpavl aud | ral Aclprov avOenov wovrlas bpedoioa’ eépoas. Anti- 
pater of Sidon, of Sappho, Anth. Pal. VII 13 &s péra MesOe | fxrex’ 
del(wov Miepl8wy orépavoy. Hor. Car. J 26 necte meo Lamiae coronam. 
See on Ol. I 100. - 

87. éralpovs: the chorus. 

88. Alvea (a not uncommon name in Arcadia): a relative of Agesias ; 
he had come to Thebes for the ode and was to lead the chorus at Stym- 
phalus. --- wp@rov pew: correlative with elwdy 5é.—“Hpav: why Hera 
was to le celebrated here is uncertain. She was honored at Stymphalus 
as mais (wapOevia). TeAeia, ynpa, maiden, wife, and widow. 
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89. yvowor: ‘to judge.’ The choreuts were Stymphalians, not Boe- 14 
otians. — ddaSdorww Adyous: ‘if the truth be told.’ 

90. el: see on v. 27.— Bowrlay dv (in app. with dpxaiov dvei8os): the 
stupidity and vulgarity of the Boeotians were, already in Pindar’s time, 
proverbial in the mouths of their witty neighbors. It is possible that the 
poet is repelling here indirectly the same charge for the Arcadians — 
dyyedos opbes (cf. Pyth. IV 279 80 ayyeAlas dp8as): one who will teach the 
chorus as he himself has been taught. Cf. Hamlet's “ Speak the speech, 
[ pray you, as I pronounced it to you.” 

91. oxvrdda, kpatyp: cui quasi insculpsit carmen et infusit. He was 
a worthy embassador and skilled in mixing the nectar of song, ef. Ol. 
VIl invé. Cf. Arist. Acharnians 936 where a sycophant is called wdy- 
Xpnoroy &yyos, Kpathp kax@y, kai KUALE | Ta mpdypar’ eyxucacOat. 

92. The victor’s city and its ruler are not to be forgotten. —’Oprv- 
ylas: the oldest part of the city of Syracuse, where was Agesias’s home. 
See on Nem. I 2. 

93. ray... Siémwv: cf. Ol. I 12. 

94. dowixomef{av: from the color of the ripened grain. Cf. Hom. 
E 500 gav6) Anufrnp. Verg. Georg. I 297 rubicunda Ceres. 

95. Hiero's ancestor Telines from the island Telos, near the Triopian 
promontory of Caria, brought to Sicily the worship of Demeter and Per- 
sephone. The priesthood remained in his family. After the battle of 
Himera Gelo built from the spoils magnificent temples to these two god- 
desses, to whom all Sicily was sacred according to Cicero quoted on Nem. 
I 14.—Aevelwrov: at the Sicilian festival of the *Avaxadurrfpia, Perse- 
phone was conducted with the emblems of the ripe harvest on a chariot 
drawn by white horses. 

96. Zyvos Alrvalov: sce Pyth. I 30. Probably after the founding 
of Aetna Hiero himself was priest of Aetnaean Zeus. 

97. avoal ywaookovTe [yiryvdonova:]: Avpat 8t Kal podrwal Br Hdéwy 
Adywy Suvovow abrdv. (For the personification, see Ol. VII 83.) See 
introd. to Ol. I, and on Ol. I 14 fg. — O@pavorou: the fut. opt. is not found 
in Homer; in Pindar, only here and Pyth. [IX 116. It is more common 
in Attic prose. It is most rare to express a wish, as here, but cf. Soph. 
Oed. Tyr. 1274 aan’ év oxdr@ 7d Aowwdy obs pev odn Ee | cpolad’, obs ¥ 
%xpn(ev od yvwoolaro. — Opavw is often used of the wreck of a ship or 
chariot. — xpovos: cf. Simonides IV 5 080 6 wravBandrwp duavpdce: xpé- 
vos. For the personification, see on O] IT 17. 

98. drodpocvvats: plural to express the repeated instances of the 16 
act; H. 518 c.—’Aynota kadpov: ‘the comus of Agesias,’ i.e. the band 
which was celebrating his victory. 
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16 99. otkoOev ofxaSe (cf. Ol. VII 4): Agesias had two homes, Stym 
phalus and Syracuse. 

100. parépa’ApkaSias: ‘his mother-city in Arcadia.’ (Partitive gen- 
itive of place.) 

101. It is well in troublous times to have two homes. Cf. Epictetus 
in Stobaeus, Flor. CX 22 ofre vabv ek évds ayxuplou ofre Blow ex puas éAzl- 
Sos dpuioréov. Agesias seems to have trusted to the wrong anchor; he 
was killed after Hiero’s death. 

102. rowSe: the Stymphalians present at the celebration. — nelvev: 
the Syracusans. 

103. S€o-rora trovrdpedov (cf. Aesch. Sept. 130 trmos rovropédwy avat 
...Mooedav): the victor’s ancestor.—amAcov: the return voyage to 
Syracuse. 


104. 8So.: see on Ol. I 85.—ypvoadaxdrovo: an epithet of Artemis 
in Homer; in Pindar, also of the Nereids. Homer, » 107, mentions the 
looms of the nymphs at Ithaca. — wdows ’Apdirplras: so Zeus is wdors 
“Hons, and Ares, Pyth. 1V 87, is xaAndpuaros dots ’Adpodtras. 


‘105. épov 5é S€£’ dvOos: cf. Ol. I 116 where, too, the poet closes with 
a prayer. 


SEVENTH OLYMPIAN ODE. 


Tus ode celebrates the victory in the boxing-match won at Olympia, 
Ol. LXXIX, 464 B.c., by the most famous athlete of his time, Diagoras 
of Rhodes. 

Diagoras was of the race of the Heraclidae and descended from Tle 
polemus, who led the Greek colony to Rhodes. The members of his 
family, though the sceptre had fallen from their hands, were still prom. 
inent in the government of the island. . They were yet more renowned 
for their athletic strength and skill, exhibited at the four great festivals 
and at the local games of Greece. The successes of Diagoras himself are 
enumerated in this ode. He lived to see three of his sons and two of his 
daughters’ sons crowned as Olympian victors. Tis daughter, contrary | 
to the rule against the admission of women, was allowed to be a specta- 
tor at Olympia because of the honors gained there by her father, broth- 
ers, nephew, and son. 
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Dorieus, one of Diagoras’s grandsons, was crowned for the pancration 
at three successive Olympian festivals, repeatedly at Nemea and Cor- 
inth, and received the crown d«omrfl at Delphi, no one daring to enter 
the lists against him. Having been taken prisoner by the Athenians 
near the close of the Peloponnesian war, he was immediately released 
without ransom. 

Pindar begins and ends with the praise of Diagoras. The heart of 
the ode, the du@adrds, vs. 28-76, marked by the transitions, vs. 20-27, 
77-80, is devoted to the glory of the victor’s home, the island of Rhodes; ~ 
it opens and closes with the mention of the colonist Tlepolemus. The 
three myths narrated show that Rhodes enjoyed the especial favor of the 
gods. The first myth concerns the colonization of the island: the other 
two explain why Helios and Athene were worshipped there. . 

The poet compares his song to a golden goblet given by a father to 
his daughter’s bridegroom; he passes to the praise of Diagoras and his 
father, to the story of Tlepolemus, the birth of Athene and her gifts to 
the island, the allotment of the island to Helios; the offspring of Helios 
and Rhodes; there Tlepolemus found a resting-place, and festivals are 
held in his honor; there Diagoras is praised. 

Diagoras took the ode with him on his return from Greece (v. 18). 
It was inscribed in golden letters in the temple of Lindian Athene at 
Rhodes. 

Page 

1. didAav: the figure is drawn perhaps from the banquet at which 16 
we may suppose this ode to have been sung. The comparison is not 
carried out in its details. — The gift of the goblet has been thought to be 
part of the ceremony of betrothal. —ddpveds: see on Ol. VI 8.— ame 
Xeipos: construe with 3wphoera:.—édwv: the familiar epic pleonastic use 
of the participle, as Hom. A 139 &w éAdy. 

2. dumédou Spdow (cf: duxdAou xaida, Nem. IX 52): dat. of means with 
kaxAd(orcav. —KaxAdfourav: cf. Verg. Aen. I 739 spumantem pateram. 

3. Swproerar: a gnomic future corresponding to the gnomic aorist in 
v.6. (But see on ad3doouerv, Ol. I 7.) 

4. yapBpep : vuugl. So frequently in Sappho, as fr. 99 8ABre yduBpe 
gol nev 5h yduos, ds Kpao, exreréAcora:. — mpomlvav: the goblet was given 
with the draught. Thus the verb was applied to other gifts bestowed at 
a banquet; cf. Dem. de Cor. 296 rhy edcvOeplay xporerwxdres mpdérepov 
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For the accompaniment of lyre alone, cf. 01.117; Nem. III 11 eye 8 17 
xelveov ré viv ddpors | Avpg re nol» deloouar.— karéBav: cf. Ol. XIV 18: 
Pyth. II 4; Isth. V 21. The poet is identified with his ode. That the 
ode was sent we have seen from v. 8. — ray: demonstrative. — woyrlay 
. .. Pd8ov: we have to wait for the name until the emthets have been 
lavished. For the separation of adjective and noun, cf. v. 72 érra... 
wasdas, fr. 76 Acwapal... ’A@ava, Ol. I 93-95 nados . . . MéAowos. 

14. vpvéwv: the present participle is found almost as frequently 
as the future participle to express purpose. — wat8’ "AdpoSlras: the 
nymph, daughter of Aphrodite and Poseidon, is confounded with her 
island. as often. See on Nem. I 4.—’AeAloto vipdayv: cf. v. 71. 

15. edOupdxav: &rperroy ev wdxas. Cf. the Homeric ibs payécacOa. 
— aeXdpiov: on account of his strength and stature. He was six feet 
and three or four inches tall, as was shown by his statue at Olympia, in 
which the IIellanodicae took care that the athlete's size should not be 
exaggerated.—amap ’AAdaw: so O}. 1 20. Cf. Xenophan. 2 AAA’ ef pey 
TaxuTir: wode@y vixny tis tporro | } wevradAciwy, eva Aids Téuevos | wap 
Ifoao poys ev OAuprin wtA. Bacchylides, quoted on Ol. I 18. The ex- 
pression is varied from v. 10 but is in harmony with wap&é KaoraAlz below. 
—orehavwodpevov: for the voice cf. v. 81, Ol. XII 17; Isth. I 28. 

16. avypas a@rowa: in apposition with the verb. H. 501; G. 137 
n. 3. Cf. Pyth. II 14; Isth. VIII 3. 

17. aSovra [a5dvra, from avSarw) Alxq: cf. Ol. I 89 dperato: pepard- 
tas. Perhaps Damagetus was prytanis at lalysus. 

18. evpvxopov: an epithet of Libya. Pyth. IV 43.—rplrodw: the 
cities are named vs. 73 fg. The city of Rhodes was founded later. — 
aéXas éuBoA@: the Rhodian Chersonese, the peninsula of Caria, which 
juts out toward Rhodes, is likened to a ship’s beak. 

19. *Apyela: according to the Rhodian tradition Tlepolemus led a 
colony of Argives from Epidaurus to Rhodes. It is more probable that 
an Argive Althaemenes was the leader in the third generation after the 
return of the Heraclids to Peloponnesus. — ovv alxp@: i.e. ‘with a mul- 
titude of men’; it was not a hostile invasion. aixuf is used for alxunrai, 
as is often frwos for inmeis, domts for domoral. Cf. Eur. Phoen. 78 woaAhy 
aOpoloas doml3’ ’Apyelwy tye, 441 Setpo uuplay &ywv Adyxnv, Iph. Taur. 139 
& wat rou Tas Tpolas mripyous | éA@dvros KAcwwe ody koma (‘oar’ for ‘ fleet’) 
xtAvovabra, 

20. The poet thus passes to Diagoras’s ancestors. — éeArjow: observe 
the use of the future; BovAfooua: is More common. — rote (construe with 
S:0pO@ca: as dat. of interest): the relative in Pindar 1s often not at the 
beginning of its clause. See on Ol. VI 27. — € dpydg ard. : d:0pdoa: roy 
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Adyoy ef dpxas, i.e. ard TAawoAguov. The Homeric tradition is found in 
B 653 fg. TAnmdAcuos & ‘HparAcldns, qs Te wéyas Te, | ex ‘Péddou evvda vias 
Byev ‘Podiwy a&yepdxwy, | of ‘Pddov audeveuovro 81a tplya Koopnbevres, | 
Alvdoy "InAvody re kal apyiwdevra Kdpetpov. | rav pty TAnmdéAenos SoupicdAv- 
vos tyeudvever, | dy réxev "Aorudxera Bin ‘HpaxAneln, ... TAnwdAcuos 8 
érel oby rpdon ev peydpp edrixte, | avtixa marpds éoio pirovy pufrpwa 
katéxta, | 4#5n ynpdoxovra Aicipnov, boy “Apnos. | alfa 5& vijas ewnte, 
mwodty 3 Bye Aady ayelpas | BA pevywy em) wdvrov ...adrap Sy’ és ‘Pd5o: 
Ikev dAduevos, tAyea mdoxwv: | TptxOa St olknPev katapvadaddy, Hd epiander| 
de Aids... kal ope Oeoméowoy wAovTOY KaréxevEe Kpoviwy. 

21. €vvev: the glory belongs to all the Rhodian Heraclids. — ayyéA- 
Awv: ‘with loud proclamation.’ Cf. Pyth. I 32, IX 1 ’E@éAw yadrndomida 
Tv@ovixay | civ Babu(wroiow ayyéAAwy | TeAcouxpdtn Xaplrecat yeywveiv. 

23. yevvg is in apposition with rotow.—ro pév warpoev is correla- 
tive with 7d 5¢.—é« Awds: as descended from Zeus’s son Heracles. — 
ebxovras (sc. efva:): the Homeric use, as also Pyth. IV 97. 

24. "AotvSapelas: a variation from the Homeric tradition, see above 
on v. 20.— api: construe with «pépavrar. (Pindar separates the prep- 
osition freely and widely from its verb, cf. v. 1 awd... Swphoera.) CT. 
Isth. II 43 pOovepal Ovaray ppévas aupicpeuavra edrldes.—[ppacly: gppe- 
aly.) —It is wellnigh impossible to escape error (cf. Eccl. VI 12 For who 
knoweth what is good for man in this life?), but the seeming misfortune 
may be a blessing in disguise. So it was with Tlepolemus.— For the 
general remark preceding the story, cf. v. 45, Ol. II 15 fg. The poet in 
singing of the early history of Rhodes could not avoid mentioning the 
act which led to Tlepolemus’s departure from Argos, but he excuses the 
deed so far as he can. Also in Homer such a murder is a misfortune and 
not a crime. 

26. For «al between the preposition and its noun, cf. Ol. II 28, VI 
25; Pyth. 1V 186.—-ruxetw (epexegetical infinitive) depends on ¢ép- 
TAaTOoV. ; 

29. édalas: a very close-grained wood; clubs were often made of it. 
Such was the staff which Odysseus used in order to blind Polyphemus. — 
Tlpvv& (local dat. like Mapa@@m, xrA.): where Heracles, whom Calli- 
machus calls Tipdvdios, then lived. — Atcvpywoyv: the name is widely sepa- 
rated from the word with which it is in apposition ; see on v. 13. — @aAd- 
pov: ‘house,’ as Ol. VI 2. — MiSa was Licymnius’s mother. 

30. tacSe x8oves: the land where the ode was sung. Cf. révde, Ol. 
VI 102.— xodwOels: according to another tradition it was by accident. 
— The Greek often uses the adversative §€ where we use the causal ‘ for.’ 

31. wapémAaygav: ‘led astray.’ — pavrevoaro (cf. Ol. VI 38; Pyth. 
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P. 
IV 163): he went to Delphi to be purified from his uncle's blood. — és 18 
Ocdv: cf. Arist. Birds 619 els "Appwva érddyres, Hom. H 312 eis "A-yauéu- 
vova Siov kyov. 

32. Xpvooxcpas: so Ol. VI 41. At the close of Isth. VII, Apollo is 
addressed as & xpuoéa xdua OdAAwY Aotia. — evaideos : cf. Plutarch de def. 
orac. 50 “ For the room where those do wait who come for answers from 
the oracle is sometimes filled with such a fragrant odor and scent that 
no perfumes in the world can exceed it, and this arises as it were out of 
a spring, from the sanctuary of the temple.’ — aAdow ev@vy (depends on 
elwe): cf. Ol. VI fin. 

33. etme: ‘directed’; cf. Soph. O. T. 288 &meupa yap Kpéovros eixdyros 
SexAods wouwods. For the Pythian oracle as guide of colonization, see 
on Pyth. [V 62.—The oracle does not name Rhodes, but as usual in 
such cases designates it in a more or less general way. This allows the 
poet to touch upon the island and pass to the next myth.— The vopey 
1s described v. 63. 

34. Bpdxe: cf. Hom. B 670 (the last line quoted on v. 20 above) 
which, understood literally, seems to be the source of this statement; fr. 
119 *Ey 3é ‘Pé8ov xarévacbev: |... wAciota wey Sap’ a0avaros avéxorres, | 
gowero 8 devdou wAovTou védos. — woAdw: i.e. the site of the future city, 
‘land’: cf. Isth. V 48. 

35. Pindar amplifies the response of the oracle. 

36. qwedéxe: the instrument of the réxvaow. — xopvddv: cf. Hom. 
Ily. Pyth. Ap. 130 Kpovl3ns épicuddéa yeivar’ "AGH | ex Kopupis. 

37. dddAafev: as goddess of war; cf. éyxe:Bpdue below. 

38. édpifé vw (because of the war-cry): cf. Hom. 2 775 wdyres 3€ ye 
wepplxaow. — Tata parnp: the mother ofall; cf. P'% xdyrwy unrnp, Hesiod 
"Epya 563; Aesch. Prom. 90 wappirdp re yi. 

39. davolyBporos [paccluBporos. v is the vocalized digamma; cf. 
patos, Doric for pdos, xipavoxw]: Homeric epithet of the sun, e.g. « 138. 
— ‘YreproviSas seems, as in Homer, to have the same meaning as ‘Twepiwr. 
[t arises probably from a mere cumulation of suffixes. See on Ol. VI 15. 

40. Helios enjoined upon his sons to be mindful (for their own sakes, 
puAdtacGa) of the service to be rendered at once (uéAAov xpéos), that they 
might be the first to build an altar and delight the heart of the father 
and the maiden. 

41. walv dlrois: for the Heliadae see vs. 71 fg. 

42. dy: the only instance in Pindar, and this is disputed, of & in a 
final clause. —¢@pwrot: the goddess dwelt with her first worshippers. 
Thus Athene took up her abode at Athens, where due sacrifice was 
offered to her. Cf. Diod. Sic. V 56 avipwOetor 5¢ rots ‘HAcddais elreiy Tov 
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18 “HaAcov 8rt ofriwes by "AOnva Odowor wperor wap’ Eavrois Etovor Thy Bedy- 7d 
8 abrd Siacapjca A€yerat ros Thy ’ArTinhy Karoumovar,... Toy 5e rére 
BactAcdovra Tav A@nvalwy Kéxpora ex) rov rupds Bioa Borepov. — évapyéa: 
‘conspicuous,’ ‘splendid.’ 

43. év belongs to ¢Badev. — dperdv: see on v. 89. 

44, awpopablos aldcis: ‘reverent regard for the god of foresight,’ ie. 
‘foresight,’ ‘forethought.’ This refers to their thoughtlessness described 
below. — For the objective genitive cf. Ol. II 6; Pyth. IV 218. 

19 45. But a cloud of forgetfulness unexpectedly comes over men. 

46. wapéAxe xrA.: we can say in a loose way that this = wapéAke 
ppévas tw mparyudrwy dp0as 5300, ‘draws aside from the right course of 
action.’ 

48. rol: ofro:. —alOovocas [aifodcons]: pAde is aladotooa in Aesch. 
Prom. 992.— eméppa ddAoyos: cf. Pyth. III 36 woaddy dpe: wip ef Evds | 
orépuaros évOopy alorwoev GAav, Hom. € 490 oméppa wupds odlwv. — 
dyéBav [ayéBnoay: cf. v. 68 reAcdradev, Ol. II 34 ZBav. See on Pyth. IV 
120]: sc. eis thy dxpdrorw thy Atvdiwy.— ov is made very emphatic by 
its position. —revfav «rA.: this explains the sacrificial usages of the 
Rhodians in Pindar’s time; they offered sacrifice to Athene without fire. 
So all peculiarities of rite were explained as having been derived from 
some circumstance connected with an early celebration. 

49. ddAgos: an enclosure, with or without trees: cf. Isth. I 57 and 
note. —6 péw: Zeus, cf. v. 43. 

50. voe xrd.: cf. v. 34 and note. — avrd [abrh]: the goddess chose 
Athens as her home but loved Rhodes and gave its people superiority 
over other mortals in every art. 

51. For PAavxwms as a proper name cf. Xpucoxduas, v. 32; *AyAao- 
tpiavay, Ol. I 40. 

52. The artistic taste of the early Greeks, as might have been 
expected, was not fully developed ; there were statues at Rhodes which 
were chained to keep them from running away. —{wotew «rA.: ‘like to 
living and moving creatures.’ — éprw in the Doric dialect seems to have 
lost early the special meaning ‘to créep.’ 

53. Badu: cf. Babddofo., Pyth. I 66, II 79; Ol. XII 12.— Sadvn: r¢ 
Saévrs (dat. of interest): when one is deeply skilled he needs no help 
from the black art. Here probably is a reference to the mythical 
Telchines who came from Crete to Rhodes and were called the first 
workers in iron and copper; they made the harpé for Cronus and the 


44, Or, perhaps, ‘the regard which is felt by a man of foresight.’ 
53. Or, perhaps, ‘only the ignorant man thinks that art is magic.’ 
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trident for Poseilon. They were accused generally of using magic. — 19 
dSoX0s: ‘ without magic.’ 

54. [davrl: pacl.] — wadaral proves: the tradition of the island. 

55. ove: construe with gavepdy Euper [elvac].— A scholiast says that 
Pindar was the first poet to narrate this myth. It is supposed that the 
Greeks had some tradition of the comparatively recent (volcanic) origin 
of Rhodes. 

56. év wedadya wovrle: cf. fr. 235 év wévrou weAdyet. 

58. daredvros: he was absent on his work of giving light to mortals. 

59. xwpas is governed by the privative idea in axAdpwroy. H. 584b:; 
G, 180 n. 2. 

60. dyvov: an epithet often applied to the sun’s light. Cf. Soph. El. 
86 & pdos ayvdy, also Milton, Par. Lost III init. “ Hail, holy light!” 

61. pvacOévre: ‘ when he mentioned it,’ called attention to the neglect, 
Zeus was ready to order a new allotment (lottery), but Helios chose the 
island which he saw growing up within the gray sea. — For the distri- 
bution by lot of the gods’ honors and seats, cf. on Ol. XIV 1. In Aesch. 
Prom. 48 Hephaestus wishes that some other god had received by lot 
(Aaxeiv) the smith's art. — dacev: sc. "A€Auos. 

62. avros dpay: the keensighted sun-god naturally was the first to 
espy the rising island. — avgopevav: figure drawn from the growth of 
plants ; cf. BAdore, v. 69. | 

63. aoAvBoonov: cf. the Homeric wovAuBoéreipa. 

64. éxéAevoev: Helios is still the subject. — yxpvodpmrunca: Pindar 2U 
applies this epithet also to the Muses and the Hours, ef. fr. 30: 6.— 
Adxeow: the Fate who presides over Adyn, cf. Adxos, v. 58. 

65. yetpas ay-[ava-|retvar: as was usual in calling the gods to witness 
the oath; cf. Hom. H 411 Spxia 5€ Zebs lorw... ds eimdy 7d oKHwrpoy 
avécxe0e waar Beoiow. — Oem dpxov: cf. Hom. Hy. Del. Ap. 83 Anrad 88 
be@y wéyay Sprov Cnoocev: | “lotw viv rade Taia kal Ovpavds edpis Frepber, | 
kal Td KaTeiBduevoy Srvyds F5wp, bore uéyiotos | Spkos Sevdrards re wéAc: 
paxdpeoot Oeoioiv. 

66. py rapdapev | rapaddvat]: © tu speak without deceit.’ 

67. vetoar (has Adyeow as subject): cf. on Isth. VIII 50. -~- atOépa 
seems to be masc. here (or is gaevydy an adject. of two terminations ”). 
though Ol. I 6 it is fem. as always in Homer; cf. on v. 81. —vly: rhp 
vijcov. — é@ xeadg yépas: so OO]. VI 60. 

68. [redevTabev: crercuTHOncav.] — Adywv Kkopudal: Ta KepdAaia. Cr. 
Pyth. III 80 ef 5 Adyww cuveuev kopupay, ‘lépwv, opOdv éxiarg KTA. 

69. év dAabedg (adverbial with werotoa): ‘in accordance with truth,’ 
i.e. ‘true.’ — For éw see on Pyth. I 62. — werotear [wecotoa] : figure from 
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20 dice, cf. Ol. XII 10. — pév is correlative with ré. So v. 88; cf. Pyth. I 
31, — vypas: epic fulness of expression ; cf. Pyth. 1V 40. 

70. yevéOAros: i.e. the god of the family. — dxrlvev mariyp (in appo- 
sition with 6 yevd@Aos): cf. Pyth. IV 213, of Aphrodite, rérma dxurdrwv 
Berdwy. , 

71. wip wvedvroyv: cf. fr. 146 Mip rvdovros & re kepavvod «rA.; Aesch. 
Prom. 359 ékxvéwy prAdya, 917 wiprvouvy BéAos. —@vOa: at Rhodes. The 
island and the nymph are here distinguished, although often confounded ; 
see on v. 14. — rékev: sc. ‘Yrepiovldas. 

‘72. éwra watSas: Duncker supposes that these seven sons with their 
father represent the eight principal deities of the Phoenicians, of whom 
the chief was the sun-god.—eodwrara: cf. Diod. Sic. V 57 of & ‘HArddat 
Sidpopo yevnOevres Tav KAAwy Sihveynay Kal uddior’ ev dorporoylg. eionyh- 
aavto 8t kal wep) Tis vauTiAlas woAAG kal Ta wep) ras Spas Bieratay. — ént: 
temporal (cf. Hom. E 637 ém) xpordpwy avOpémwv); they were the wisest 
of their time. — wapaSefapévous: from Athene, cf. vs. 50 fg. 

73. ds: Cercaphus. — Kadpepov «ra.: cf. Hom. B 655 fg. quoted on 
vy. 20. 

74. «wperBUrarov: Ialysus is represented as the eldest, since the city 
named for him was Diagoras’s home. 

75. yatav tplxa Stadaccdpevor: this is a Dorian division, and is here 
transferred from the colonists to the earliest times. 

76. aoxréwy potpay: their ‘portion of cities,’ their apportioned cities. 
— xéxAnvrat S€ odiv: ‘have been named in their honor,’ have received 
their founders’ names. Cf. Diog. Sic. V 57 abrod [AivBos tA.) 5t dcefAovro 
thy xépav, wai Exacros équrod wéAuy dudvupoy Exrice. 

77. A most skilful return to the Olympian victor, whose story had 
been dropped, by mention of Tlepolemus, with whom the myths here nar- 
rated began. Cf. vs. 20, 25 fg.—rod@: at Rhodes, though according to 
Homer, E 656 fg., Tlepolemus was slain by Sarpedon on the plain of 
Troy.—Avrpov: in apposition with the verb, cf. v. 16.— cvpdcopas: 
that described vs. 27 fg., the death of Licymnius and its consequences. 

78. torara:: ‘is instituted,’ ‘held’; the standing expression for the 
institution of the games, cf. Ol. IT 3. 

79. dowep Geo: the heroes, founders of cities, after death received 
honors which may be likened to those paid to saints in later times; cf. 
Ol. 1 90; Her. VI 38 kat of (Miltiades) reAcurhoawrs Xepoovira Ovover, ds 
vouos oixiarh, Kal ayava immndy re kal yupyiKdy émoract; Thuc. V 11 és 
fpwl re évyréuvovoer kal Tisds deddxacw &ydvas nal érnolous bvolas. 

80. prfAev: construe with «odeooa, which contains the idea of ful- 
ness. — «plots apd’ ad0dor1s: cf. xplow &d0Awy in Nem. X 22, quoted on 
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v. 83. — Tew: ac. rapa ‘Podlors kAwy. — GvOeor: cf. Ol. II 50. This is a 20 
picturesque enumeration of Diagoras’s victories which might have 
become prosaic and monotonous. Cf. Nem. II fin., VI 36 KaaAlas addy| 
Epveot Aarois, wapd Kaoradla re Xapitwy | dowépios duddp padyev: xdvrou 

Te yépup’ axduayros dy dupuctidvwy | ravpopdvy rprernpld: Kpeoyriday | ri- 
pace Tloveddnov dy réuevos: | Bordya ré viv oP & Adovros | vindvr’ Hpepe 
Sacxlors | bAsovvTos bw’ w&yvylor’ Epeow. — Diagoras's Pythian victories are 
not mentioned here since they had been referred to in v. 16. 

81. "IoGpds is here fem. as Isth. I 32. (It is not found in Homer, 
but is masc. in Herod., e.g. IX 10, and Thuc., e.g. II 13.) So «lov is 
always fem.in Pindar, see Pyth.I 19; and ’Opxomewds, O1. XIV 3, which 
are generally masculine. See on Pyth. I 15. 

82. Gav (sc. vinny) éw GAg: ‘once and ayain, at two successive 
Nemeads. — Kpavaals: an epithet of Athens in two other odes. It was 
applied naturally to the dwellers on the acropolis, which was called 4 
Kpayad. Herod. (VIII 44) says that the Athenians were called Kpavaol 
in Pelasgic times. — At which of the many Athenian games (Olympia, 
Panathenaea, Eleusinia, Heraclea) Diago1as was victorious, is uncertain. 

83. 6 xadkds: the bronze shield giver at the Heraean or Hecatom- 21 
hean games of Argos; cf. Nem. X 22 aydéyv re xdAxeos | Samov orpuver ror) 
BovOuclay“Hpas &d0Awy re xpiow.—éyva wy (sc. as victor): cf. Ol. VI 97. 
— év’ApxaSlg: the Lycaea, Hermaea, and others. 

84. gpya: ‘ works of art’ (vases), ‘ prizes,’ sc. &yyw viv. — OnPars: in 
the Heraclea or Iolaea, in which a bronze tripod was given. — dyawes 
Bovwrlov: the Eleutheria at Thespiae, the Trophonia at Lebadea, the 
Amphiaraea at Oropus, etc. — évvopot: ‘lawful,’ ‘ appointed.’ 

86. TldAava (sc. fyvw vv): the Hermaea an Theoxenia. — IléAAava 
was originally the same word as the Achaean MeAAqvn, ef. Alyuwa. — 
Alylva: the Aeacea, Delphinia, Heraea. — év Meydpoworw: the Dioclea, 
Pythia, Nemea, Alcathoea (see Isth. VITI 74). — AcOiva Wados: ‘the stone 
tablet on which the record was engraved gives the same report.’ 

87. The ode closes with a prayer to Zeus, the patron of the Olympian 
vanes (see on Ol. I 10) and the ancestor of Diagoras’s race (see v. 23).— 
vero: dat. of place; cf. Hes. Theog. 54 Mrnuosiryn, youvotow ’EAev- 
Ojpos peddovca. —*AraBuplov (etymologically perhaps the same as Tabor, 
meaning ‘height’): the highest mountain of Rhodes, about 4500 feet 
high. Zeus Atabyrius had a temple also at Acragas in Sicily ; see on 
O1, IT 26. 

86. Afywa regularly has 4; Boeckh writes -2 here because of the 
length of the ad. Bergk conjectures Oivwya, see on Isth. V 34. 
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88. ripa péy is correlative with 530: te. Cf. vs. 12,69. See on Ol. 
I 104, VI5; Pyth 1V 80; Isth. I 14. — dpvou reOpcv: vouipoy & ewatvoy. 
Cf. Ol. XIII 29 Befat Té oi orepdvey eynedmsoy TeOudy. 

89. dperav: ‘ praise of excellence,’ cf. v. 43; Soph. El. 968 etodBeay 
otce, ‘you shall gain the praise of piety.’ — edpévra: cf. Pyth. I 48, 
II 64. — 8&0: Aeolic impv.; see on Ol. I 85.—é€ of: the metrical 
effect of the original digamma is preserved in the pronoun of the third 
person ; so two lines below, Ol. I 65 etc. See on Ol. I 23. 

90. wor dorov «TA. (no other example is found in Pindar of the eli- 
sion of worl, mpés): cf. Isth. I 51. — bBpes is the source of all sins and 
calamities, cf. Ol. 1 56, II 28. Conversely swppociyn, the pundéy &yay, is 
frequently recommended by Pindar as the chief virtue. — UBpros éx Opay : 
‘abhorring insolence.’ 

91. ev@vropet: he pursues a straightforward course (cf. Pyth. II 86; 
Nem. I 25), holding fast to the admonitions and instructions of good 
ancestors. — é§ is to be construed with éxpeov [&xpaov]. 

92. pr Kpvare (sc. Zeds, cf. vs. 87 fg.): suffer them not to be brought 
under a cloud, down from their high estate. — xowwov oméppa: i.e. those 
who have common descent from Callianax. 

93. Callianax was the founder of Diagoras’s family ; one of the Era- 
tidae who had been kings at Ialysus. The monarchical form of govern- 
ment had passed away before Pindar’s time. — xaplrerow: edruxfais. 

94. Kal modus: the city also rejoices in Diagoras’s honors (perhaps 
it was at some public celebration of the victory that this ode was sung), 
but the breezes of fortune may change. 

95. dAAor’ dAdotat: cf. v.11. Such an indication of the instability 
of fortune is found at the end of other odes, sometimes in the merest inti- 
mation, as ef d€ wh raxd Alor [6 Oeds], Ol. I 108; cf. Isth. IIT fin. aidy 
Se xvdwSouévais aucpas BAA’ BAdAor’ efddAdAater. — SiaOvecoorw [d:a- 
@vocovow: v-movable is not found with the Doric ending -ov7, which 
Pindar everywhere prefers. To avoid hiatus or elision he uses not the 
Attic -ovow but the Aeolic -oowv. Cf. Ol. II 72 with 74]: cf. Ol. II 33; 
Isth. LV 5 &Adore 3 GAdAoios odpos | wavras dvOpdémrous enatoowy édAatver. 
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ELEVENTH OLYMPIAN ODE. 


AGESIDAMDS, the son of Archestratus, an Epizephyrian Locrian, was 
victor in the boxing-match of boys, Olympiad LAXIV, 48! B.c. 

This is, so far as we know, the first Olympian victory which Pindar 
was invited to celebrate. The present ode was composed soon after the 
games and is but the promise of the true epinikion. This promise was 
fulfilled not without delay in Ol. X, at the beginning of which ode the 
poet apologizes for his forgetfulness. 

All the usual elements of an epinikion but the myth are found in 
this ode — mention of the victor’s name and country, the games at which 


and the kind of contest for which the prize was given. + 
Page 
1. The beginning is not unlike that of Ol. I. — Sometimes men need 22 


breezes, as sailors ; sometimes rain, as farmers; the victor needs a song. 
Cf. Nem. III 6 Sapp 8 mpayos BAAO pév BAAoy | deOAomnia SE ptALor’ 
dorday piret, | orepavwy aperay re Setiwrarov omaddy. O]. XN 95 rpepowts 
8 evpy KAréos | xdpas Mrepides Ards. Nem. VII 12 tal peydaa yap aaxat | 
oxdrov woAby buvev Exovrs Seduevar: | Epyots 5€ kadrts Eoowrpoy Yoapev év) 
aby tpdre, | ef Mvauoobvas Exar Arcwapdurunos | epnrat &rowa pdx Owy KAv- 
tais eméwy doidais, ... eyw 5 wrdov’ EAroma: | Adyor ’Oduacéos, 4) wal’ dy, 
Sia Tov Gdverh yevéo® “Ounpov. Isth. VIL 15 aan’ a@ wadraid yap | eb5ec 
xdpts, duvduoves 5 Bporoi, | 8 rt wh copias kwrov &xpoy | KAuTais éeméwy 
poatow éfixnra (vyév. Isth. I 47 fg. Wor. Car. IV 8: 21 neque si 
chartae sileant quod bene feceris mercedem tuleris. .. . Caclo Musa beat. 
— forty 6te.. . €or 8 (dre). — dvepov: sailing and farming were the 
two principal occupations of men; see Ol. IT 63. 

3. walSov vedbedas: cf. Ol. II 32 auepav, waid’ deAiov. In Pyth. VI 
10 the xemépios CuBpos is ép:Bpduov vepedas orpards ameiArxos. 

4. odiv wovw: this is referred to in the longer ode for the same vic- 
tory, Ol. X 22 G@mwovoy 8 ZAaBov xdpua wadpoi ties. See on Ol. VI 9. — 
el ey wpacoy: for the form of condition, see on Ol. VI 11. 

5. vorépwv apxa: of Buvo: aire trav btorépwyv exaivwy apxh yiyvorta. 
The song is the beginning of fame. 

6. rédAeras is attracted to the number of the predicate noun apxa. 
H. 610. — morov sSpxvov «rA.: ‘ trustworthy evidence of great virtues.’ 
which have been shown in the contest. Posterity will accept the testi- 
mony borne by the ode to high excellence. 
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7. dbOdvnros: used like &pOovos, ‘abundant,’ (or, possibly, ‘ unenvied.’ 
‘beyond the reach of envy’; it cannot be overthrown like a monument 
or statue, cf. Pyth. VI 10 fg. (8uvwy Onoaupds) roy ofre xeuépios buBp»s 
éxaxTos éAddy, | épiBpduov vepéAas|orpards duelArxos ott’ kvenos es puxors| 
GAds KEorot.) — alvos otros: 6 id Buvwr alvos. 

8. dykeras (dvdeerrat]: ‘is stored up.’ This word is used often of the 
erection of a statue or of the consecration in a temple of a votive offer- 
ing (avdOnua). — ra pév refers to alvos obros. 

9. wowaivey: ‘guide and cherish,’ as a shepherd his flock. Cf. Isth. 
V 12; Theoc. XI 80 oftw ro: MoAdg@apos erofuawev rv Epwra | povoladwy. 

10. The poet excuses himself from celebrating the victory at this 
time. No one is at all times (def) equally (dues) inspired by the divinity. 

11 fg. Pindar promises an epinikion. 

13. kopov xedadyow: cf. Isth. VIII 3.—éml: he will add the song 
to the wreath. For this use of éxt, cf. Ol. II 11. — yxpvodas: because of 
its honor and worth. See on Ol. II 72; Pyth. I 1. Cf. Ol. VIII 1 ma- 
Tep ® xpucootepdvwy &ébAwy, "OAuprla. Pyth. X 40 ddpva re xpucda. 
Nem. I 17. 

15. Aokpuw yevedv: poetic for Aoxpods. —dd¢ywv: * honoring.’ 

16. év@a: in Locris. — ovyxwpdfare: thus the Muse is implored to 
come to Aegina, Nem. IIT init." xérva Motoa, parep &merépa, Alocoua, | 
... leo Awplda vaocov Atyway. —Construe: éeyyudooua (suas) aplterbal 
piv (1.€. yevedy AoxpGv) orpardy uh puydtevov. ‘I assure you that you 
will not find it an inhospitable folk.’ 

17. vycfevov: ‘putting strangers to flight.’ Cf. the feynAacla of 
Sparta. —orparov: ‘people,’ ‘folk.’ Cf. Pyth. I 86, II 58, 87; Nem. 
I 61. 

18. poe: the negative is expressed here only in the second member 
of the sentence, (= wh puydtevoy unde «rA.), see on Ol. XIV 9. — darelparov 
kadkov: cf. Ol. I 104. 

19. dxpodcodoy has especial reference to poetry and music (see on go- 
pav, Ol. I 9), to which the Locrians were devoted ; cf. Ol. X 13 véwes yap 
"Atpéxera méAww Aoxpov Zepuplov, | were té ogiot KaddAcéwa | al ydAxeos 
“Apns. Among the Locrian poets, prominence is given to Xenocrates 
and Erasippus, with the female poet Theano. Stesichorus also was 
descended from a Locrian family. There was a Locrian mode in music, 
and the Aoxpuca douara were thought to resemble in style the songs of 
Sappho and Anacreon.—alxpardv: they had shown their bravery in 
their victory over the forces of Crotona at Sagra. 

20. ddonrnf, A€ovres: the leopard cannot change his spots; the Epi- 
zephyrian Locrians can no more put off the inborn virtues of their race 
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than lion and fox can forget their natures. The fox represents the gopla 23 
(cf. axpécopov), and the lion the bravery (aixuardy). The comparison 
with the fox was not uncomplimentary; cf. Isth. IV 45 fg. réauaz yap 
elxdés | Oupdy epiBpeneray Onpdy Acdvtwy | ev wdvy- pitw B adrdwnk, alerou 
&r’ dvamrvauéva péuBov Yoxe:. Solon fr. XI 5 siudwow 8 els dv Exacros 
éAdwexos Ixveot Balvet. 

21. SiaddAdgavro: the optative without dy in the conclusion of a 
conditional sentence is found four times in Pindar. This is unknown, 
perhaps, in Attic prose. H.872e; GMT. 50:2n.1. It is a subjective 
expression, without reference to conditions. Cf. Theoc. I 60 7G kal rv 


[i.e. oe] pdra mpdppey dpecaluay. 
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TWELFTH OLYMPIAN ODE. 


Tus ode is in honor of the victory won in the long footrace of seven 
or possibly twenty-four stadia, Olympiad LXXVII, 472 s.c., by Ergo- 
teles of Himera. Ergoteles was by birth a Cretan, from Cnosus; driven 
thence by seditions he came to Sicily, and had gained already citizen- 
ship and other honors at Himera. 

The Cretans were famous runners. Cf. Xen. Anab. 1V 8:27 &8arxov 
St Kpires wAclous 4 étfnovra Weov, when the Greeks reached Trapezus ; 
and soon after, on the retreat from Drilae, ten Cretans were selected to 
remain until the last, as able to overtake the rest of the force. It is 
significant that in Crete the gymnasium was called a Spdyos. 


1. "EdAevOeplov: ‘Zeus the Liberator.’ This attribute refers to the 
expulsion of Thrasydaeus and to the peace concluded with Hiero in the 
very year, as it seems, of the success of Ergoteles. Thrasydaeus was in 
character very unlike his father Thero (see Ol. II 93 fg.), and after he 
ascended the throne sought by foreign wars to strengthen himself against 
the hate of his subjects in Acragas and Himera. Hliero of Syracuse 
defeated him in battle. 

2. evpvobevéa: proleptic; a prayer that the city may be made edpu- 
aevhs. —dyudimdve: cf. Theoc. 1 124 & Mav Mdv... efra ru y duguimo- 
Acts uéya Malvadov xrA. Hom. A 37 8s Xpvony augpiBéBnras. — Tvxa: 
Tyche, called by Hesiod a daughter of Oceanus, is in Pindar (fr. 41) one 
of the Fates and the mightiest of the sisters. 

3. tly [rol, cof]: ‘by thee.’ — cuPepyovrar vaes has especial reference, 
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23 probably, to the merchant-ships of Himera. Cf. Hor. Car. 1 35:6 (For- 


tunam) dominam aequoris. 

4. ANaupypol wedepor: the recent battle between the tyrants of Acra- 
gas and Syracuse had decided speedily the fate of the city. The ex- 
pedition of the Carthaginians, also, eight years before, met with sudden 
disaster at Himera (see on Pyth. I 78). 

5. By dyopal BovAadcpor we are reminded of the reéstablishment of a 
free government in this city. The most frequent of all formulas on politi- 
cal inscriptions, corresponding to the Roman Q. F. F.S., 1s aya0j ruxn ... 
Se5bx Oat TH BovdAy eTA.— al ye éXmiSes: human hopes are likened to ships 
which are tossed up and down, cleaving the waves of foolish deceit. 
Metaphors from sea life are found also Ol. VI 100; Pyth. I 86, 91. 
IV 292; Isth. I 36. 

6. woddd... 7a S€: as we might have 7a wey... Ta 3, OF WOAAG yey 

.. woAAd Se. Cf. Ol. IL 73. — rdpvovrar: cf. Pyth. III 68 nal nev ev 
vavoly wddov ‘lovlay réuvwv OddAacoay. Hom. y 174 fvdryes wéAayos péoor 
els EtBoay | réuvew. Hor. Car. I 1 nauta secet mare. — «vAdtvBovr: 
(xvAlyB8ovra]: i.e. under the influence of Tyche. 

8. motov: ‘trustworthy,’ ‘clear.’ — mpadgvos éooopevas : * future suc 
cess.’ — Oeo8ev: cf. Nem. XI 43 7d 8 ek Avs dvOpdros capes odx Ewerai| 
téxuap. Hom. X 280 (008 &pa) ex Aids HeiSers roy eudy pdpoy. 

9. tow peddovrwy (objective gen.): cf. Hor. Car. III 29:29 prudens 
futuri temporis exitum | caliginosa nocte premit deus. 

10. émecev: gnomic aor. The figure is taken from the cast of dice. 
Cf. Ol. VIT 69. 

11. épwadw: ‘contrary to.’ Cf. Pyth. XII 32 %uwaaw yuduas | xpd- 
vos] 7d pev déce Td B obrw. — of S€: ‘ others.’ 

12. {ddats: the metaphor of v. 6 is remembered. — Ba@v: cf. Ol. VII 
53 and note; Pyth. 1V 207.—-yjparos: gen. of price. — weSdepav 
[Doric for perhpenpay, but eda seems to have no etymological connection 
with werd]: they gained great happiness in exchange for misery. 

13. rea dxAens tYsd (for the separation of the possessive from its noun 
ef. Ol. 1 106; Pyth. IV 110. Compare the wide separation of adjective 
and noun, véay... xalray, Ol. XIV 22-24): if you had not been ban- 
ished from Cnosus, you would have contended there only, (like a cock 
who fights only on his own dunghill, and is not brought to the public 
cockfights), and would have remained without fame. The Cnosians, at 
that time, it seems, did not attend the Greek games. Their names appear 
seldom in the lists of Olympian victors. 

14. évBopdxas dr adkexrwp: evdoudyou Gr’ adéxropos tid, a frequent 
abridged form of comparison. So Ol. 17; cf. H. 773 b —dAdkrep: on 
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the early coins of Himera is represenved the cock, probably the cock of 
Aesculapius, god of the warm baths. Possibly cockfights were cus- 
tomary at Himera as at Athens, where they were directed by law after 
the Persian wars. (Aeschylus draws a comparison from them, Eumen. 861). 
This allusion, then, would be appreciated by the fellow-townsmen of 
Ergoteles. — ovyyéve wap éorig: ‘on your native hearth,’ opposed to his 
new home at Himera. 

15. axAeys: proleptic; the tid would have become d«Aefhs, and 
would have fallen to pieces like a withering rose. 

17. ’Odupwig crehavwcdpevos (the voice as Ol. VII 15): he was suc- 
cessful also in the next Olympiad. Pausanias enumerates his victories, 
VI 4: 11 "EpyoréAns 8¢ 5 b:Advopos S0Alxou Sv0 ev ‘OAuprla vinas, rooavras 
S¢ BAAas Mvdot wal ev “loOug te nal Neuwelwy aynpnucvos,... exwecoy 3e 
brd oraciwray é« Kywoot xal és ‘Ipépay agicduevos wodirelas rerdxnrer nal 
WOAAG eUpero bAA| és Timhy. 

19. Geppa Nupday Aourpa: tho baths which the Nymphs gave to Her- 
acles to refresh him when he was weary with his undertakings, on his 
return from his expedition for the oxen of Geryon. Huimera was famous 
for these warm springs. After the destruction of the city by Hanmbal 
the son of Gisco, 409 B.c., a Carthaginian colony was planted near the 
site of the former city, and was known as Thermae from these springs, of 
which the Romans were very fond. — Baord{eas: tots cal exaipes ri 
Sdkn, meyaddbves. — Opitéov mapa: cf. llom. o 383 ofvexa map wavpor ... 
dutAets. — olxelars dpovpars: cf. Isth. 1 35. Ergoteles had become a cit- 
izen, see Paus. quoted on v. 17, and had thus gained the right to own 
house and land there. 


——~ooo—— 


FOURTEENTH OLYMPIAN ODE. 


Asopicgus, son of Cleodamus, of Boeotian Orchomenus, was victor 
in the short footrace of boys, Olympiad LXXVI, 476 B.c. This ode in 
his honor was sung probably in a procession to a temple of the Graces 
and almost assumes the form of a hymn to these goddesses, who from the 
earliest times were honored at Orchomenus, and to whose favor this vic- 
tory was due (v. 20). 


1. Kadtolwv vSdrov: the Phocian Cephisus, which flows through the 
plain of Chaeronea and towards the southeast, to the walls of the ancient 


15. xarehvddopenoe: Bergk reads carepuadopdycey. 
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24 city Orchomenus, where it empties into the Copais lake. In Pyth. XII 26 
Orchomenus is xaAAlxopos wéAts Xaplrwy | Kaguoldos.év reudver.— Aaxot- 
wat: the gods received their prerogatives and homes by lot. Cf. Hom. 
O 192 Zebs 8 fAax’ obpavdy eipdv. Hom. Hy. VI 2 (Aphrodite) 4 wdons 
Kumpou xphdeuva A€Aoyxev. Theoc. VII 103 Mdv, ‘Oudras épardy wédop bs 
Te Addoyxas. Ol. VII 55, cf. VI 34.— KadAlrwAov: the pastures of 
Orchomenus seem to have been unusually fine. There was a farmer- 
general of the pasturage money there (see Boeckh, Public Econ. of 
Athens, p. 414). 

2. Aurapds: cf. the famous praise of Athens, fr. 76, p. 69. — dolSpor 
Baclreor: ‘queens of song.’ They grant the victory which the poet 
celebrates. 

3. "Opxopevod: on the north of the Copais lake, on the left bank of 
the Cephisus. The temple of the Graces was the oldest temple of the 
place, and lay to the east of the town, without the walls, where a cloister 
now stands. The Graces were worshipped there under the figure of rude 
stones, said to have fallen from heaven in the time of Eteocles who founded 
their worship. Cf. Theoc. XVI 104 & ’EredAcsor Odyarpes Beal, d Muvw- 
evov | Opxouevdy pirdoioat. — Mivvay: the Minyae (see on Pyth. IV 69) 
were the ancient inhabitants, so the city is called & Mave, v.19; Hom. 
B 511 ’Opxouevdy Mivveroy, in distinction from the Arcadian Orchomennur. 
—énloxoro: cf. O01. I 54. 

5. reprva and yAukéa though connected by ré «al, are nearly synony- 
mous. Cf. Xen. Anab. III 3:2 pfdoyv re xa efvovv.— For the thought 
ef. Ol. IX 28 Ketvat [ai Xdpires] yap Hxacay ra tepxvd. Theoc. XVI 108 
rt yap Xaplrwy ayannrdy | avOpdéros axdvevOey ; 

8. Instead of the prosaic statement oby tupw yap rd repavd wdyra Kal 
Bporots xal Qeots, the first member of the sentence is placed by itself, 
vs. 5-7; then follows in a logically subordinate clause introduced by ydp 
the second member. ‘Be propitious, for from you comes all the joy of 
men; yes, even the gods themselves have no delight without the pres- 
ence of the Xdpures.’ 

9. Koipavéovrs [korpaydougr]: S:axoopobc1. — xopovs (ovre is to be sup- 
plied from the following negative. Cf. Ol. XI 17. Simonides V 3 4s 
ay 7 Kxaxds und &yay awrdAauvos): these are the feasts and dances é& 
oupay@. 

25 10. xpvedrofov: in Homer the god is dpyupdérogos. See on Ol. XI 13. 

11, wapd "AmdAAwva: a scholiast says that at Delphi the Charites 
sat on the right of Apollo. Cf. Nonnus, Dionysiaca XXXIV 37 speis 
xdprres yeydaot xoplrides "Opxouevoio, | duplrodro: ofBoo. — In Hom. Hy. 
Pyth. Ap. 16, the Graces with the Hours, Harmonia, Hebe, and Aphro- 
dite, dance to the sound of Apollo's lyre and the song of the Muses. 
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12. warpés ripdv: cf. Aesch. Prom. 1091 & unrpds éuijis oéBas, ‘O 
majesty of my mother.’ 

13. The poet now calls in detail upon the Graces, Aglaia, Euphrosyne, 
and Thalia. — urnolpodme, epacipodwe: the (races naturally are the 
friends and companions of the Muses. — @eaw «parlorov: they are the 
daughters of Zeus and Hera, or Eurynome according to Hesiod, Theog. 
907-9 zpeis 5é of [Znvl] Edpuydun Xdpitas réxe kadAcwappous, | ’AyAatny re 
wal Eigpocdvny @arlny 7’ éparewhy. 

14. éwaxootre: an unusual form, conjectured by Bergk, as from éwa- 
xodew, derived from éwxdxoos [érhxoos). 

15. Wotea (‘beholding with favor’ cf. fr. 75:1) agrees grammati- 
cally with @aAla, the last-mentioned Grace. — él: ‘on the ground of.’ 
‘on account of’; cf. Pyth. I 36. 

16. xovoa PBowvra: the light step of the dance. Cf. the Homeric 
paxpa BiBdyra (or as most Mss. have in f 22. paxpa BiBavra). — Avdlp 
tpowy: the Lydian mode corresponded to our major scale. 

17. ’Awemyov is a Doric diminutive of ’"Acémos, a man’s name de- 
rived from ’Agwmrés. — dv tpome: cf. év ding, Ol. IT 16. 

18. peddrarg (sc. Avdfas): ‘studies,’ and hence ‘songs.’ See Isth. V 
28. Cf. musam meditaris avena, Verg. Ecl.1 1. So the copof of Pindar 
are the poets; see on Ol. 19. [Possibly a reference is intended here to 
the training of the chorus.]— dpodov: the actual presence of the poet is 
not implied necessarily ; see on «aréBay, Ol. VIT 13. 

19, Mivvea (sc. yf): i.e. Orchomenus. For the Aeolic retraction of 
the accent see H. 97 D. 

20. vev icant, db Xdpv: cf. Pyth. III 95 Awds 8& xdpuw, ‘by the favor 
of Zeus.’ Pyth. V 8 obp evdotig ueravioea | Exar: xpuoapudrou Kdoropos. 
The Graces give everything that is beautiful. They give the victory to 
Asopichus since Orchomenus is his home. 

21. ’Axot [’Hxo7]: the ancients believed that tidings from this life 
could reach the world of the dead. A like message is sent Ol. VIII 77 fg. 
tore 5t wal ri Oavdvrecowy pépos | nav vouov epSduevov: KaTaxpurret ov Kous| 
cvyydveov xedvav xdpww. | ‘Epuad 3¢ Ouvyarpds dxovoas "Ipiwy | "AyyeAlas, éve- 
wot kev KaAdAiudx@ (who is dead) Armapdy | xdopuov ‘OAuuria, vy cpt Zedbs 
yéve: Gracey. Cf. Soph. Elect. 1066 & x@ovia Bporoto: pdua, xaTd por 
Béacov oixrpay | bea rots Evep? ’Arpeldas. 

22. Shp otra: the force of the original initial digamma (p:3-) in 
preventing elision is lost as in Ol. VI 53. Cf. the elision before oto, Pyth. 
I 72; Nem. II 23.—vldv: the subject of the dependent clause is made 
by prolepsis the object of the principal verb; H. 878. dpa efans dri 
6 vids of dorepdywoe véay xaitay aéBAwy wrepoiot, Schol. 
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25 23. «ddroig IIleas: in the valley of Olympia. Cf. Nem. II 21 & 
TléAowos wruxais. 

24. éorépavwoe: the middle voice is often used as Ol. XII 17.— 
dé8Awy wrepotor: crowns of victory. They are called wings which bear 
aloft the victor; éwxafpovo: xa ofov wrepova: Tous orepavoupévous. Cf. Ol. 
IX 19 orepdvwy kwror xaurdy | Aoxpov emaclpovr: pardp’ ayAadderdpor. 
Pyth. IX 125 wrepa d€taro Nixas. 

It has been conjectured that we have here only the introduction to 
the ode, a mere fragment. This is quite uncertain and perhaps improb- 
able. 


———=§ 
FIRST PYTHIAN ODE. 


HreEro of Syracuse gained the chariot-victory which is celebrated in 
this ode, at the Pythian games, Olympiad LXXVI 3, 474 B.c., or, ac- 
cording to Bergk, four years later. 

In 480 B.c., Hiero with his brothers and Thero of Acragas had 
defeated and destroyed the Carthaginians near Himera; 478 B.c., had 
occurred the eruption of Mt. Aetna which is so finely pictured, vs. 21 fg. 
In 476 B.c., Hiero drove out the people of Catana and founded there a 
new city which he called Aetna from the mountain at whose foot it lay. 
In honor of this city he had himself proclaimed victor as an Aetnean 
citizen. In 474 B.c., Hiero conquered the Etruscans at Cumae, to which 
reference is made in v. 72 and perhaps also in v. 51. 

For Hiero’s other victories in the games see page 74. 

According to Hermann, de officio interpretis, p. 15, Opuscula Vol. VII, 
universum carminis argumentum hac continetur sententia: cithara, cane 
urbem Aetnam, illustratam victoria HMieronis, optagque €t concordiam, 
pacem, prosperitatem, iustumque et liberale imperium. 

The ode begins with an apostrophe to the lyre; all whom Zeus loves 
delight in its notes, but the voice of the Muses affrights the enemies of 
Zeus. Such is Typhon who hes in Tartarus, weighed down by Aetna. 
The city named for this mountain has received glory from the victory 
of Hiero, glorious in battle. His city may the gods protect and bless. 
May the king go on generously in his ambition; may he be a Croesus, 
not a Phalaris. 
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The dupadds, or heart of the ode (vs. 46-75, indicated by the transi- 
tions vs. 42-45, 81-84), is devoted not as usual to a myth, but to Hiero’s 
achievements against the Carthaginians and Etruscans. 


The ode was sung probably in the palace at Syracuse, and repeated 
at Aetna. 

The beginning of the ode has heen imitated frequently. Cf. Gray, 
“ The progress of poesy, a Pindaric ode”: “ Awake, Aeolian lyre, awake, 
... Oh! sovereign of the willing soul, Parent of sweet and solemn- 
breathing airs, Enchanting shell! the sullen cares And frantic passions 
hear thy soft control: On Thracia's hills the lord of war Has curb'd the 
fury of his car, And dropp'd his thirsty lance at thy command: Perch- 
ing on the scepter'd hand Of Jove, thy magic lulls the feather'd king 
With ruffled plumes and flagging wing: Quench’'d in dark clouds of 
slumber lie The terror of his beak and lightning of his eye. Thee the 
voice, the dance, obey, Temper'd to thy warbled lay,” ete. 

Page 

1. xpuoéa: the poets often call golden what is excellent and beau- 26 
tiful, especially what belongs to the gods. See on Ol. II 72, XI 13. 
Apollo’s cithara is golden also in Hesiod’s Shield of Heracles 203. Cf. 
Hor. Car. II 13: 26, aureo plectro (cf. Nem. V 24, quoted on Pyth. II 70), 
IV 3:17 testudinis aureae. — hoppry—: as vocative; ‘thee I invoke.’ — 
*AmoAAovos: he was the patron of the Pythian games; see on Ol. I 10. 
—lomAoxdpev: Alcaeus (fr. 55) calls Sappho idwAoxos. 

2. ovv&ikov: ‘common possession’ of Apollo and the Muses. —Mo- 
gay [Movoay]: the lyre of Apollo accompanies the song of the Muses. 
He is the Movaayerns. — dxove.: the step hearkens to, is guided by, the 
lyre. — Bdors: the step of the chorus. Cf. Arist. Thesmo. 968 xpaéroy 
evnvKAov xopelas ebpua orca Bdow.—dyAalas apxd: the xaos began 
with the dance. 

3. dowel: the singers, not the poets. — odpaow: those given by the 
tones of the phorminx. 

4. wpoowlov: cf. Plato's Laws 722 D“ All discourses and vocal 
exercises have preludes (xpoofusa) and overtures which are a kind of 
artistic beginnings, intended to help the strain which 1s to be performed : 
lyric measures and every other sort of music have preludes (apooluia) 
framed with wonderful care.” —dpBoArds [avaBoAds] revxav = the 
Homeric &vaBdAAcoOa as a 155 &veBadAero Kaddv aeldew. Cf. Theoc. X 22 
kai Ts Képas pidmcdy péAos &uBddAev. Lloyd translates: ‘whensoever 
quivering thou preparest the uplifting of chorus-conducting preludes: 
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26 §&, Music calms even the anger of Zeus. — alxparay is used as an 
adjective. The thunderbolt is conceived as a warrior. 

6. devdov wupds: cf. Aesch. Prom. 358 Znvbs &ypuxvoy BéAos, 917 wip- 
nvouy BédAos. — Wupds is genitive of material; cf. Ol. Il 72; Pyth. 1V 71, 
240; Isth. I 20.— For dvd cf. O1.1 41; Hom. A 15 xpucdyp avd onhwrpy. 
— Pausanias, V 11:1, describes Phidias’s famous chryselephantine statue 
of Zeus, at Olympia: wadé{erar pév Bh 5 Beds ev Opove xpucod wenoimpevos 
kal €Aépayros. ... Ti 5€ aprorepa Tou Beod xeupl Eveors oKHeTpoV peTdAADS 
ros macs SinvOicpevoy. 5 5 dps 6 emi TE oKHWTpY Kabnpuevds Corti 6 ders. 
Cf. Soph. fr. 799 6 oxnwrpoBdpwy derds, kvwy Aids. — xadaEaus [xaAdcas]: 
formed as if from xadd(w. Contract verbs have the same origin as 
verbs in -(w, cf. &rima(w and atindw. 

7. apxoes olovew: cf. Aesch. Agam. 113 oiwva@y Baoireds. Hor. Car. 
]V 4: 2 cui rex deorum regnum in aves vagas permuisit. 

8. dykvA@ xparl (cf. Hom. 7 538 aierds ayxudAoxeiAns): in partitive 
apposition with of.— xaréxevas: gnomic aorist.—kvacoev is used of 
deep, refreshing sleep; cf. Hom. 8 809 75) pdAa xvdocovea. Simonides 
fr. 37 ob 8 dwreis, yarabnve 7 Fropt nydoces. 

9. vypov: this epithet in Theoc. I 55 is applied to the mollis acan- 
thus. 

10. fumator: ‘by thy quivering tones’; cf. eAcAcCoudva, v. 4. The 
word is here used of the vibrations of sound; Pyth. IV 195 of the waves 
and winds; Nem. I 68 of missiles; Soph. El. 106 (quoted on v. 14) of 
the scintillations of the stars. — katacxopevog: this aorist middle is used 
as passive not merely in Homer (A 334 xnrAnOug 8 Ecxovro nara péyapa 
oxtdevra) but also in Attic prose, especially in the sense of ‘ possessed 
hy the divinity,’ ‘inspired.’ So Plato, Phaedrus 244 E Adow rq@ dpbas 
uavevts kal Katracxounevp. — kal yap: and naturally so, ‘for even.’— 
Praras: in like sense Pyth. IV 236. — dvev0e Auraw: as if in forgetfulness. 

11. éyxéwv dxpay: cf. idaros axudy, Ol. I 48. 

12. «nda: the tones are conceived as arrows; see Ol. I 112.—dydl 
gwodiq: ‘because’ of the harmony and song. So v. 80, aut is used 
with dative of instrument. — Aarol§a[-50v]. we are reminded of the 
beginning of the strophe by the close of the .antistrophe. —e@odlq: see 
on Ol. 1 9.— BadvxcAwwv: in Hom. B 484 Zenodotus wrote Movoa: *OAup- 
Sriddes Baduxodror. 

27 =: 13. Quae Jupiter odit stupent audita voce Pieridum. Music is hate- 
ful to the enemies of Zeus. Cf. Synesius (Christ, Anthologia Graeca car- 
ininum christianorum, p. 16) Hymn IV 44 of 8 eumdd:or | aylov Suvwv} 
xevOuwvoxapeis | cal ruuBovduor | dainoves Hdn | puyérwoav epay | dclay 
edxdy > | dyalod 3 éxdco | udeapes voepou | xpdrodo: yeverou | xaréxover 
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Bd@n | axpa te Kéopou, | Fuvwy Trew | wevOowTo watpds, | tAep be Arras| 27 
dvd-youey duds. — pry weplnxe: litotes for picet. —arvfowra: plural verb 
with neuter plural subject as O].II 84; Pyth. 1V 121. 

14. xara: to effect a closer union, poets often place in the second 
member of a sentence words which belong to both members. So Ol. VIT 
12; Pyth. 11 11, 59, 1V 130; Isth. I 29. Cf. Hom. p 27 dads 4 ex} 
ys. Aesch. Prom. 653 woluvas Bovotdoets te xpds xatpds, Pers. 492 May- 
yytiuchy d€ -yaiay is re Maxeddvwv | xapav. Soph. Ant. 367 wore pév nomdy, 
&AAoT’ ex” doOAdv Epwes (su. 6 SvOpwros), 1176 worepa matppas h mpds oixeias 
xepés; Oed. Tyr. 734 AcAgay xamd Aavaias &ye, Elect. 105 &s 7° by wap- 
geyyeis &otpwy piwds | Aevoow Se 75° juacp. —Gparpadxerov: ‘raging,’ 
‘impetuous,’ ‘mighty.’ An epithet of the sea also in Hesiod’s Shield 207. 

15. os re: after tle general statement comes the particular instance. 
— Tdprapos is feminine here. Cf. nlwy, v. 19; atdépos, Ol. I 6; aidva, 
Pyth. IV 186, all of which are, as this is, nsually masculine. See on Ol. 
VII 81. 

16. Tues (other forms of the name are Tugwets, Tupdwy or Tupdy, 
which last 1s most common in prose): “ Typhon, the raging Enceladus, 
was to the imagination of the Greeks the unknown cause, situated in the 
depths of the earth, of volcanic phenomena.” A like belief is said to 
exist still on the island of Zante. — Aeschylus has a similar passage (he 
unquestionably had this ode in mind) Prom. 351 fg. rdv yrryeraj te KiAuxiwy 
oixntopa | avrpwy idwy @rreipa, daiov répas | ExatoyKdpavoy mpbs Biay yxeip- 
oijpevoy | Tupava Oovpov, waow bs avéotn Geots xTA., 363 fg. nal viv... .| 
Keirat oTevawoD Anolov Gadacciou | irovpevos pilatow Aitvaias bro, | xopu- 
gaits & dv tapas Huevos uvdpoxtumes | “Hpaoros: EvOev expaynoovtal rore| 
worauol wupds Sdwrovres aypiais yvadors | ris KaAAiKdpmou SiceAlas Acupuds 
yuas.... 371 Oepuots awAdrou BéeAcot wuprvdou (aAns. 

17. KuAlxvov dyrpov: Pindar and Aeschylus in this follow Homer, 
B 782. Typhon originally les in Cilicia, in the country of the Arimi. 
The volcanoes of Asia Minor were better known to Homer than those 
of Italy and Sicily. Pindar seems to have been the first to transfer 
Typhon to Sicily, in which he was followed by Aeschylus. — Opéev: the 
earth is often personified as a nurse. Hom. = 200 woAupdpBov weipara 
yains. «27, Ithaca is called tpnyei’ add’ &yabh noupotpépos. Hy. Pyth. 
Ap. 185 éxt x@ovl Bwriaveipn. Aesch. Sept. 16 TH re untpl, piardry tpo- 
ope. Eur. Phoen. 686 wdavrwy 8: Ta tpédpos. Menander mon. 617 uhrnp 
amdvtwy yaia nal xowh tpopds. Cf. Shakespeare, Coriol. V 3 “Or we 
must lose the country, our dear nurse.” —roAvdvupov: moAvOpvAntoy, 
‘famous.’ 

18. Kupas: genitive. (Cf Herod. VI 105 7d Map@dénoy otpus 7d twep 
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27 Teyéns.) Greck authors use the singular Kuyn, not Koma: Kodpas is 
late; evidently only the Latin Cumae rehellenized. For the change 
from singular to plural cf. @f8n and @7Ba.— dArepxdes CxO: “ The 
ancients sought for the Homeric land of the Arimi, Typhon’s couch, in 
Cilicia, Mysia, Lydia, in the volcanic Pithecussa, on the Crater Puteola- 
nus (Bay of Naples), among the Phrygian hot springs and in the 
kataxexavuévy near Philadelphia. In Pindar the monster is of such size 
that Sicily and the seagirt heights above Cumac lie on his shaggy breast.” 
The Lipari islands are links in a volcanic chain which reaches from Vesu- 
vius to Aetna. — The mention of Cumae is an allusion to Hiero’s victory 
there, 474 B.c.; see on v. 72. Not far from this time, Hiero established 
a colony at Pithecussa, the modern Ischia, the northern boundary of 
the Bay of Naples, but it had to be abandoned in consequence of earth- 
quakes. 

19. orépva Aaxvaevra: cf. Hom. = 415, of Hephaestus, orhOea Aaxvh- 
evra. — klov ovpavia: cf. Herod. IV 184, of Atlas, rotroy xlova roid odpa- 
vou Aéyovow of emxwpios elvar, Aesch. Prom. 349 xlov’ odpavot re Kal 
x9ovds | Suow épelBwv. It isa pillar of cloud by day and a pillar of fire 
by night. — «lov is everywhere feminine in Pindar; see on v. 15. 

20. waveres: Seneca, Epist. 79, writes of Aetna and its snows “quas ne 
aestas quidem solvit.” Its summit (10,874 feet above the sea level), though 
lower than two thousand years ago, is still above the lhmit of perpetual 
snow. Proctor, the astronomer, mentions enormous masses of snow which 
lie upon the upper part of the mountain, and the discovery in 1828 of a 
glacier under the lava at the foot-of the highest cone. — rOywa: rpodds. 
See above on @péWerv. So the Latin poets used nutrix. Eur. Phoen. 803 
calls Cithacron ’Apréuidos xiovorpdépoy Supa. 

21. This is the oldest description in literature of a volcanic eruption, 
except perhaps the indications in Hesiod, Theog. 859 fg. The Aeschy- 
lean description, sce on v. 16, seems to be taken in part from this. Cf. 
Verg. Aen. IIE 571 fg. horrificis iuxta tonat Aetna ruinis, | interdumque 
atram prorumpit ad aethera nubem etc. Favorinus in Aulus Gellius, 
Noctes Atticae XVII 10, compares at some length Pindar and Vergil: 
Nam cum Pindari, veteris poetae, carmen quod de natura atque flagrantia 
montis eins compositum est, aemulari vellet, eiusmodi sententias et 
verba molitus est ut Pindaro quoque, qui nimis opima pinguique esse 
facundia existimatus est, insolentior hoc quidem in loco tumidiorque sit. 
... Pindarus veritati magis obsecutus id dixit quod res erat quodque istic 
usu veniebat quodque oculis videbatur, interdius fumare Aetnam, noctu 
flammigare; Vergilius autem, dum in strepitu sonituque verborum con- 
quirendo laborat, utrumque tempus: nulla discretione facta confudit. 
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Atque ille Graecus quidem fontes imitus ignis eructari et flucre amnes 27 
fumi et flammarum fulva et tortuosa volumina in plagas maris ferre, 
quasi quosdam igneos angues, luculente dixit; at hic noster, ‘atram 
nubem turbine piceo et favilla fumantem,’ pdov xarvod atOwva interpretari 
volens, crasse et immedice congessit, globos quoque flammarum, quod ille 
kpouvous dixerat duriter et dxvpws transtulit. Item quod ait: sidera lam- 
bit, vacanter hoc etiam accumulavit et inaniter, etc. —ayverara: mayal: 
ef. Eur, El, 812 &yvby wip. All the elements are pure, but the purest is 
the fire which bursts forth from within the earth. Cf. on Ol. VIT 60. 

22. dudpasrow «7dA.: by day the smoke only is seen; by night are 
seen the streams of fiery lava flowing down the mountain from the 
fissures of the cones. Strabo VI 27+ vixrwp pév ody kal péyyn dalvera 
Aaumpa ex THs Kopupis, wel tucpay BE Kawvg Kal AXA KaTéexeTat. — [apo- 
xéovre: mpoxdover. | 

23. wérpag: object of pépe:. 

24. ow wardyy (Vergil’s cum sonitu) is placed with emphasis at the 
end of the sentence. Proctor (in the Gentlemman’s Magazine) writing of 
the eruption of 1879, quotes from an unnamed writer: “ Balls of fire, or 
what are taken for such, are hurled into the air from the new crater and 
fissures, and, having reached a great height, they burst with a loud 
crash. Reports like the rolling of artillery are heard in the night.” Cf, 
Pliny, Nat. Hist. IIT 8 (14) mons Aetna nocturnis mirus incendiis, crater 
cius patet ambitu stadia XX, favilla Tauromenium et Catinam usque 
pervenit fervens, fragor vero ad Maroneum et Gemellos colles. It is 
well known that sounds seem louder at night, as ITumboldt remarked 
that the Falls of the Orinoco were heard ata greater distance at night, 
though the air was filled then with the sounds of beasts and birds. 

25. xetvo belongs to éprerdy: ‘that monster,’ a brief expression for 
‘that is the monster which.’ — épmerdy: see on Ol. VIT 52. 

26. répas Gauydorov is correlative with Oadua. ---répas mpoorSéo Gat : 
cf, the Homeric @aipua iSdc0a:. — wapedvrov: genitive absolute with omit- 
ted subject (cf. Pyth. IV 25, 140); it belongs to both members of the 
sentence; tépas xapedvrwy mpooidéoOa: Oaiua 5€ Kal axovdoat. — axovoa 
(cf. ctv xardyy): a fitting contrast to mpoodéo@at. 

27. peAaphvdArArg kopudais is not to be taken quite literally. Accord- 
ing to Strabo the summit was bare and only the lower parts were covered 
with vines and trees. Cf. Theoc. XI 47 & woAvdévdpeos Atrva. 


21. dyvorara:: the ancients also associated the idea of purifieation 
with sulphur. 
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oT 28. xevret: galled by the jagged rock on which he lies he turns 
uneasily and thus causes earthquakes. 

29. ey: see on Ol. I 115. “Pindar sings of Aetna, the pillar of 
heaven, the nurse of enduring snow; but he turns in haste from dead 
nature and her horrors to celebrate Hiero of Syracuse and the victories 
of the Greeks over the barbarians.’ Typhon is introduced as a link in 
the chain of transition from the lyre of Apollo to the king and city who 
are the subject of the ode. — rlv (r/y in Pindar but ry in Theocritus): the 
poet turns from the enemy of Zeus to Zeus himself. —dySdvew: in con- 
trast with v. 13. 

30. és... Spos: Zeus dwells on Aetna (Airvaios) as on Ida ani 
Olympus; cf. Ol. VI 96, Nem. I 6. —evedpmovwo: cf. Aeschylus, cada 
xdpwov SixeAias, and see on Nem. I 14. — péronrov: as the highest moun- 
tain of Sicily. Cf. Shakespeare, Henry V 1, of England and France. 
“Two mighty monarchies, | Whose high, upreared and abutting fronts| 
The perilous, narrow ocean parts asunder.” Taenarum, the southern. 
most point of Peloponnesus, is thought to have received its modern 
name Matapan (uérwmov) from its rocky cliffs. The ancients often com- 
pared natural objects with parts of the human body. So Ol. XIV 23 
xédmos, III 27 "Apradias awd Sepav, XIII 106 bm’ dppii Napvacta, Pyth. 
II 45 éy Madlov apupois, IV 44 “Aida ordua, fr. 75 Boreos dupardy. 
Cf. Shakespeare, Ilenry VI 1, 3. 2 “One drop of blood drawn from thy 
country’s bosom,” Troi]. and Cres. I 3 “ Upon her (the sea’s) patient 
breasts boats dare sail.” “ The lap of earth.” See on Pyth. IV 8.— row 
érevuplav: Hicro had transplanted to Leontini the inhabitants of 
Catana and replaced them by more than 10,000 new citizens from Syra- 
cuse and Peloponnesus; “a new way of winning the heroic honors of a 
founder.” This new city named Aetna from the mountain “ whose 
slope in the widest sense begins in its streets,’ Hiero delighted to honor. 
and there he died and was buried. The site was wisely chosen. In 
spite of devastating eruptions of the volcano, such that we look in vain 
for traces (except perhaps the theatre) of the Greek Kardvyn, Catania has 
preserved its ancient importance far better than Syracuse, and perhaps 
hetter than any other Greek city in Sicily. Catana was the birthplace 
of Charondas the lawgiver and the burial-place of Stesichorus the poet. 

32. TIv@idS0s év Spopw: cf. Ol. I 94.—advdawe: the technical term 
for the proclamation by the herald. — vtw: the city. Cf. Soph. El. 693 
@ABICer’ ’Apyetos wey avaxadovuevos, | dvoua 8 ’Opéorns, Tod Td KAEwoy 
‘EAAdB0s | "Ayauduvovos orpdrevp ayelpaytds wore. —Urép: in Hiero's 
name and by his order. 

2X 33. dppaot (remark the emphatic position): instrumental dative with 
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‘ seafaring.’ 

34. ég widov: construe with odpov. — dpxopévors: ‘setting out.’ The 
contrast is with wal reAevrg, ‘also at the end.’ Asa favorable wind at 
the start promises sailors a prosperous voyage, so this Pythian victory 
gives promise of glory to the new city. — docora (€oriv): see on Ol. I 52. 

35. 6 §€ Adyos x7A.: ‘this thought gives confidence.’ Cf. Isth. VIII 
67.— ruxelv: the aorist infinitive is sometimes used after words of expec 
tation where the future would be more regular. See GMT. 23:2 n. 2: 
G. 203: 2. 

36. ocuvruxlag: this Pythian victory of Hiero. 

38. euavors: so called because of the poets’ lyre and song. 

39. Avie: Apollo is here invoked since he had bestowed the victory : 
see on Ol.110. He is called Avis and Avcewos as being the sun-god. 
born of the morning light (cf. lux and dusAden Hom. H 433); cf. Aven- 
yevéi, Hom. 4101. Even the ancients associated these names with Lycia 
where, at Patara, he had a well-known temple and oracle. Cf. on Pyth. 
IV 5; Hor. Car. III 4.61 qui rore puro Castaliae lavit | crines solutos, 
qui Lyciae tenet | dumeta natalemque silvam | Delius et Patareus 
Apollo. — AdAovo: in Homer this genitive in -oo does not suffer elision. 

40. €edArjoass r1Odpev: ‘take this to heart and make the land rich in 
noble men.’ Cf. Aesch. Prom. 782 rhv 8 éeuol xdpw | 0ée6a: BéAnoov, and 
the Homeric év ppeot 6€c00u:. Pindar uses the active ri@éuevw because of 
eVavipdy Te xdépav. — ravra refers to xAurdy and dvupacrdy. — rOépev is 
used here in a twofold sense, as Eur. Phoen. 949 mixpdy 8 "ASpdore vdéorov 
“Apyeloioi re | Ohoe:.. . KAEwas te ONBas. Cf. EArev, Ol. I 88; Hom. Hy. 
Aphr. 104 wole: 8 eicoxlow Oarepdy ydvov, abrap ew airdy | Snpdy eb (dew 
kal dpay pdos heAlouo. 

41. Transition to the praise of Iliero. — é« Oewy: cf. v. 48 Gedy madd- 
pas. 

42. cool: cf. on copia, v. 12. Pindar was a poet (copds), Hiero 
and his people were eminently Bratal and weplyAwooo. Soon after 
Hiero’s death, rhetoric flourished in Sicily under Tisias and Corax. 

44. xahxomdpqov: countenance and bodily form are ascribed to instru- 
ments. Cf. Pyth. IV 24 &yxvpay xadrnéyevuy, Aesch. Prom. 64 opnrds 
ab0din yvdbov, Apocalypse I 16 foupala dicropos. — dxovra Padetv: see 
on O1.1 112. Cf. Nem: VI 27 &Amopa péya eimdy oxowot kyta ruxeiv| 
ar ard rétou iels. —ayavos gw: Non temere sed certaturus sum adver- 
sario eumque superaturus. ‘Spero me non sine certamine vibraturum 
esse iaculum sed longe spatio superaturum adversarios’ (Hermann). It 
has been conjectured that this victory of the tyrant was to be celebrated 
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28 by odes of other poets; and that thus there was to be a poetical contest. 
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— In connection with this figure, it is to be noticed that Pindar draws 
comparatively few metaphors from the games. 

45. dpevoacGar [duelpacba:]: see on Tuxeiv, V. 30. 

46. elydp: ‘ would that.’ —6 was xpovos: ‘all future time’ of his life: 
cf. Ol. I 115. —xpeéves is conceived as a ruling and appointing power. 
Cf. aléy, Ol. IL 10; Nem. II 8, IV 44 xpdvos Eprwv xexpwudvay reré- 
ge. Soph. El. 781 & xpooraray xpdvos | dee pw aity os Oavounerny. 
See on Ol. I 33, I] 17.—otrm: ‘thus’ as now. — kapdrev: his bodily 
suffering, the stone. 

47. xév: & is not used by Pindar in conditional sentences. — dpvd- 
oeev [avanrvfoeer, see on Pyth. IV 54): sc. 6 xpdvos. This is closely 
connected with the preceding ; ‘ then would he be reminded.’— woddpou: 
see vs. 74 fy. 

48. evploxovro (cf. Ol. VII 89): Hiero and his brothers. Note the 
change in number. — ripdy: their empire was extended widely by their 
wars, especially by that with the Carthaginians, the spoils from which 
gave them that wealth which is referred to below. 

49. Spére: see on Ol. I 13. 

50. oreddvwpa (in apposition with rimdy): ‘crown of riches’; the 
princely dignity and empire which give glory and charm to wealth. — 
viv (with a verb of past time as Isth. I 39): in this year Hiero went 
against the Etruscans. —Stkav épérrev: ‘following the manner,’ ‘ in the 
manner.’ This is the original sense of 8fcn, cf. Pyth. II 84; Hom. + 43 
aitn rot Sinn earl Oewy. 

51. lorparevOy: ‘was led to take the field” Cf. auelp6n, Pyth. IV 
102. —o@dv 8 avdyxq: driven by necessity even a proud man fawns upon 
one whom he does not love. The Cumaeans were obliged to call for 
Ifiero’s help, though the republics were jealous of the growing power of 
the tyrants; so the sons of Atreus sent for Philoctetes (Mofayros vidy) 
whoin they had deserted on Lemnos, since he had the bow of Heracles, 
without which Troy could not be taken. 

52. avril [pact]: the same indefinite subject as Pyth. II 21, IV 88, 
287; Isth. VIII 51. Cf. Adyours, Ol. II 28. — Aapveev: construe with 
petavdgtovras (from per-av-dyw). 

53. ypwas [with short penult as Pyth. IV 58. So occasionally in 
the Attic poets. Cf yepaids, werpala xrA.]: according to the Lesbian 
Lesches, Diomed alone brought the suffering hero to Troy; according to 
Aeschylus, Ulysses alone ; according to Sophocles, Ulysses with Neoptole- 
mus; according to Euripides, Ulysses went with Diomed. — roférav: he 
had the how of Heracles. 
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54. redevracey «7A. is added for the sake of Hiero who is compared 29 
with him; it corresponds to v. 75. On the other hand Pindar omits the 
incident that Philoctetes’s wound was healed before Troy, that his fate 
may seem more like that of the Syracusan. 

55. potpl&rov rv refers to ts... wépoev. Soph. Phil. 610 fg. [Mdyris 
Tis evyevhs, Tipiduou péy vids, “EAevos| td 7” BAA’ abtoion xdv7’ e0domeev| 
kal tam) Tpola mépyay’ as ob ph wore | wéepooev, ef wh Tévde [Philoctetes | 
neloayres Ady | Kyowro vhoou riod eg’ fis vale: raviv. 

56. otrw: thus as Philoctetes was prospered in the capture of Troy. 
— épBwryp: cf. dpbdcew, Nem. I 15. 

57. xpdvov: acc. of duration of time. — xaspov: ‘favorable opportu- 
nity, ‘enjoyment.’ Cf. Ol. II 54; Nem. VII 58 rly 38 édoudra Karpdy 
dABou | Si8wor (Moipa). Eur. Med. 127 7a & bwepBdaAdovr’ obS€éva Kaupdy 
Suvara: Ovnrots. 

58. wap Aavopdve: after this ode was sung in the palace at Syracuse, 
it seems to have been repeated in the palace of the viceroy Deinomenes 
at Aetna. — The son was named for the grandfather (see v. 79 and note) 
according to Greek and Oriental custom. 

59. woway (‘reward’; in a good sense as Nem. 1 70. Cf. Aesch. 
Supp. 626 &ya0ev wowds): in apposition with the preceding clause ; see 
on Ol. VIT 16.— dAdrorpiov: scil. vig. 

60. €wara: ‘therefore. — Atrvas BaotAet: Deinomenes. Hiero re- 
mained tyrant of Syracuse. See Pyth. III 70, quoted on Pyth. II 72. 
— Spvov refers particularly to the next few lines, to v. 70 inclusive. 

61. rp: ‘for him’; that he should reign there. — GcoSparq: ‘divinely 
established,’ ‘divine.’ Cf. Ol. VI 59, fr. 87:1; @edpry, Ol. IT 36. 

62. “YAAGos (an adjective, formed like a patronymic, from “YAdAos. 
Possessive ‘adjectives of this formation are not rare in poetry)... év 
vopots: i.e. Doric institutions ; a king, council (BovAq, yepoveia) of elder= 
or nobles, the common people with limited freedom. The Dorian: 
entered Peloponnesus under the lead of Hyllus, son of Heracles and 
head of the Heraclidae. The three ancient divisions of every Dorian 
state were Hylleis, Dymanes, and Pamphyli (see below on v. 64). — év 
vopots: cf. Isoc. IV 40 ev rots vduors Trois querépos Tras Kpioes émarh- 
cavro. See Pyth. IV 59.—é«rtooe: in fr. 105, from a hyporchema 
which was written about this time, Hiero is addressed as xrlorop Afrvas. 
—[@éAovrt: OéAover.] — TIapgvaAov: son of Aegimius. 

63. “HpaxAeSav «rA.: the descendants of Pamphylus and the Hera- 
clidae are understood to include all the Dorians. Cf. Pyth. V 70 7@ rai 
(abéa TIA év “Apye: te nal Aaxedaivon | Evaccey aAxdevtas ‘HpakAéos| 
exydvous Aiyyuod te, fr. 1 obv Oeay BE viv [Atyway] afoa |“TAAOU Te Kal 
Aiyipiot Awpteds eAOwy otpards | éxticceTo. 
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24 64, 6x@ars is used here in the sense for which dx@o1s is more frequent. 
—Tavyérov: the principal mountain of Peloponnesus. It lies between 
Lacedaemon and Messenia and extends to Taenarum. Those who dwell 
beneath its heights are the Spartans who were particularly conservative. 
-— Alyynov: the Doric ruler in Phthiotis who received Hyllus. With 
Pamphylus and Dyias, the sons of Aegimius, Hyllus formed a close 
union. His reOuof [i.e. @eopuol] represent the Doric laws which had been 
corrupted but were restored by Lycurgus, according to the received 
tradition. The poet lays so much stress on the constitution of Aetna 
because the former inhabitants who had been removed to Leontini were 
Ionians. while the new citizens were Dorians. Thus there was a contest 
of race. 

65. The Dorians clung to their old institutions which had given them 
strength for conquest. —éoyxov "Apvxdas: cf. Ol. II 9. Amyclae was 
the old Achaean capital of Laconia, about a league south of Sparta. 

66. IIw608cev: Hestiaeotis and Doris lie at the foot of Pindus. Cf. 
Herod. I 56 ém) pév yap Aevxadriwvos BaciAdos ofkee (Sc. Td Awpucdy yeévos] 
yh thy S0:jriv, ... otkee ev Mivdg, Maxedvov xareduevov, evOcdrey 8 adris 
és thy ApvorlSa peréBn, kal ex ris Apvowldos ofrw és TMeAordyynaoy erbdv 
Awpixdy éxAhOn. The foundation of Aetna is compared with the estab- 
lishment of the Dorians in Peloponnesus. —AevxomwAwv: see on Pyth. 
IV 117.— TuvSapiSay yelroves: Therapnae, on the left bank of the 
Eurotas, near Amyclae, was the chief seat of the Dioscuri: see Isth. I 31. 

_ Thence, probably, Aetna received their cult. — dv: of the Dorians. — 
dv@noev: inceptive; ‘burst into bloom.’ 

67. Grant, Zeus, to the city Aetna constant prosperity and perfect 
peace. — réAee: ‘supreme.’ — rovavrav: like that of Sparta. —"Apéva 
[Doric genitive from ’Auévas]: the modern Giudicello. which flows 
through the city Aetna. Its name (‘ inconstant’) has been thought to 
be derived from the fact that the amount of water in its stream varies 
greatly in different vears. Tt is affected probably by changes in the in 
terior of the. mountain at the foot of which it rises, 

68. aloav Siaxplvew Acyov: aloa diaxpivor Adyor avOpimwy. ‘ Mav 
such a lot distinguish as true, justify, the words of men.’ May the lot of 
the citizens show the popular belief to be true. i. let the freedom of the 
Doric constitution he no dead letter. — Staxplvav: 8és 18 implied in the 
address to Zeus. So Hom. B 413 Zed xddiore,... wh amply ex’ héALov Bova 
xth., H 179 Zed wdrep, 4 Alavta Aaxeiv  Tudeos vidy, Aesch. Sept. 25:3 
Geol wortrat, uh we Sovdrelas Tvyeiv. 

68. aleav: perhaps, also, ‘May the praise of citizens and kings be 
always justified as mine is now.’ 
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69. ov rly [cofj: the preposition is separated thus from its noun, 2 
OL. II 90; see on Ol. VIT 26. — dynrip: MHiero himself; indirectly through 
Deinomenes (vig’ émireAAduevos). 

70. ré connects oiv rly with vig. —Sapov yepalpov: ‘honoring,’ 
‘recognizing the rights of the people’; ruling them ém) pyrois yépact 
(Thue. I 13), in accordance with their Doric constitution. — evpdevov: 
to unite the mixed population, wise government and .peace were needed. 

71. Asyndeton is frequent in prayers. —vetoov: Homeric; cf, Nem, 3 
Tit: Isth. VIII 50. — dpepow: predicate adj. used adverbially : ef. Kpv- 
guoy, V. 84. 

72. war’ olxov: olka. Cf. Herod. VI 39 MiAridéns ... elxe Kat’ ofxous. 

- Let these remain at home and not invade Sicily with the noise of war.’ 
— It was simply a question of time when the Carthaginians should en- 
deavor to retrieve their defeat and disaster at Himera. They came in 
the spring of 409 B.c. and destroyed Himera; three vears later, with a 
~till larger force, they appeared before and captured Acragas. —6 Pot: 
the Carthaginian; so called because of his Phoenician ancestry. —6 
Tvpoavev ddadaros: of Tuponvo) ddadd(ovres. — UBpw: xo, with reference 
to loss at sea, Acts XXVIT 10, 21, where now it is translated ‘injury.’ 
—apo Kupas: see the introduction to this ode and on v.51. The bar 
larians are likened to Typhon (see on v. 18). Perhaps the Etruscans 
were aided at Cumae by the Carthaginians; Herodotus mentions these 
two nations as united in expeditions of war, I 166, VII 1635. 

73. ola waoy (explanatory of vavolorovoy bBpw): ‘seeing what the 
Carthaginians and Etruscans suffered.’—- Three helmets which were 
dedicated to Zeus at Olympia from the spoils of this war were found 
in 1817. One, now in the British Museum, bears the inscription 
HIAPONOAEINOMENEOS | KAITOIZYPAKOZIOI | TOIAITYPANATIO- 
KTMAS, ‘Idpwy 5 Aewopeveos wal tol Supakdaio: TH Al Tuppay’ awd Koyas, 
where Téppaya means ‘these Tyrrhenian arms.’ 

74. For the position of 6, see on Ol. VI 27.—dqAtxlav: abstract for 
the concrete, as guyh for puydbes, wuventus for tuvenes: see on Ol. VET 19 
alxud. 

75. ‘EAAdba: Magna Graecia. The battle near Himera did for the 
(ireeks in Italy and Sicily what Salamis did for Greece proper. — 
SovAlas, in a political sense, must not be confounded with dv8parodionuds. 

- -dpéopar: ‘I shall exalt as their due (u:o6dv) the glory of the Athenians 
gained at (from the battle of) Salamis.’ 

75. dpdopor: perhaps it may be, ‘I shall gain from Salamis the love 
of the Athenians as my reward for my song.’ 
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50 76. wapa Zadaptvos: the battle is the source of their glory.— 
"ASavalwy: see fr. 76. 

77. wpo KiWatpewos: at the foot of Cithaeron, near Plataea. Cf. Herod. 
IX 71 ‘EAAhvw 5¢ .. . drepeBdAovro apetH Aaxedarudvior, BAAW wey ovder! 
exw awoonuhvacba... Sr: 5é xara +d icxupdtatov xpoonvelxOnoay xal 
rouTwy éxpaTngay. 

18. rater: sc. wdxas. xdpis stands for the first udyn. — Mrybeo: 
Mydo, i.e. Persians. So in an epigram attributed to Simonides fr. 97 
Edudrdas ala xéxevde, Acwvlda, of pera ceio | 7778 LOavov, Exdprnys ebpuxdpov 
Baoired, | rrclotwy Bh tékwy Te Kal wxuwddwy oOévos trrwy | Mndelov 7’ 
avbpav Setduevor wordy. 

79. etv8pov: see on Ol. XII 19. — ‘Ipépa [genitive from ‘Iuépas]: the 
northern Himera which flows to the right of the town. — raWeoow 
Aavopéveos : cf. Simonides fr. 141 nul TéAwy’, ‘lépwva, MoAd(nAoyv, @pact- 
Bovaov, | raidas Aewoueveus, toy tplrop’ dvOdueva, | & éxardy Arrpay Kal 
mevthxovta tTaddvtwy | Aauapérou xpucov, ras dexdtas Sexdray, | BdépBapa 
vichoavtas vn woAAhy 8 wapacxeiv | cvpupaxov “EAAnow xeip’ és édrev- 
Gepinv. According to Aristotle de arte poet. 1459 nara robs abrobs ypdvous 
hv dv Sarauine eyevero vavpaxla nal H ev Suedlg Kapxndovlwy dyn. So 
Herodotus. Holm, Geschichte Siciliens I 209, supports by strong argu- 
ments his view that the war with the Carthaginians was over before the 
Greek ambassadors came to seek help from Gelo against the Persians. — 
Tedéoas [reAcoas|: participle, dependent on dpéopa: and éepéw. ‘I shall 
sing of Salamis and Plataea and Himera.’ 

80. éS€Eavro: ‘gained,’ ‘earned.’ — apd: see on v. 12. 

81. xatpov: ‘opportunely.’ Adverbial acc. like réAos and apxhp. 
Cf. Soph. Aj. 34 xaspby 8 ephwes. H. 719; G. 160: 2,—The poet here 
checks himself. Pindar expresses his desire to be brief also Pyth. IV 
247.— woddov welpara: periphrastic for woAAd. Cf. Pyth. IV 220.— 
ame(para: cf. Verg. Aen. I 342 sed summa sequar fastigia rerum. 

82. pelwv popos: ‘the briefer the praise, the less the blame.’ The 
comp. as Ol. I 33. 

83. alavys: cf. Pyth. IV 236; Isth. I 49.— rayelas éAdwlSas: the 
eager expectation of the hearers—soon wearied by praise bestowed 
upon another. 

84. arrav axod: ‘the praise heard bestowed by the citizens.’ — 
éodotow «rA.: ‘for another's noble deeds.’ 


85. xpeoowv . . . dOdvos: proverbial. Herod. III 52 6ovdec6a 
kpésoov H oixreipecOar. Anth. Pal. X 51 ‘O @Oévos oixtippod, Kara 
Mivdapo, Zorw auelvwy: |... GAAd Tis env | pnt Byay eddaluov, pir 


éArcewds eyo. — hOovos: cf. Isth. 1 63 and note; Pyth. XT 29 faye: re 
yap bABos od pelova POdvor. 
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86. py waple xada: ‘through noble deeds strive for fame theugh 30 
this excitesenvy.’ This is a transition to the tinal admonitions. — nada: 
see on Ol. I 104.—awnBardp: the helm of state. Cf. Ol. VI 93. — 
orparov: see on Ol. XI 17. — aevbet dxpom: xpds dxpom drAnbelas. © Let 
your speech be sincere. For the expression cf. Anth. Pal. VII 3 
(Antipater of Sidon) Mepuxay odArcyya, tov edayéwr Bapiv Suvey | xad- 
xeuvtay, xaréxe: MivSapoy &3e «dns. Hor. Ep. ad Pisones 441 et male 
tornatos incudi reddere versus. Cic. de Oratore LEI 121 non enim solum 
acuenda nobis neque procudenda lingua est ete. Tacitus, dial. de orat. 
20 iuvenes et in ipsa studiorum inende posit. See on OL VI &z. 
Cf. fr. 123: 4. 

87. Note the asyndeta; motives are given for the preceding injunc- 
tion. — péya éperas .. . wap odOev: ‘it ix nagnified since it comes from 
you, their prince.’ 

88. raplas: cf. Soph. fr. 528 wAhy Aus obdels rev peAdAdvrov | rayias 
br: xph TereAeoOas. — dpdordpors : there are faithful witnesses for the good 
and the bad, the true and the false, which you do and sav. 

89. wappdvev [wapazévwy': ‘remaining true’ to vour noble nature. 
Cf. Pyth. If 72. 

90. pr xdpve Samdyas: ‘be generous. Spread the sails of liberality.’ 
Diodorus Siculus, X1 67, shows that Hicro needed this advice: 4y yap 
purdpyupos ral Blaos kal KaOdAou rijs awAdrnTos Kal Kadroxdyablas TadEAHOD 
aAAOTpimTaTOS. 

91. For the metaphor cf. Nem. V 50 ef 5€ @epiorioy tees Sor’ delSew ° 
... ava 8 iotla reivoy mpds (vyby xapxaciov. Isth. IT 39 od8€ wore Eeviap ' 
odpos éunvevoas treated’ iorloy auol rpdre (ar. 

92. dvepcev: proleptic; Sore elvar dveunder. Cf. Movowdy “Epws S:ddone: 
kky &uovocos 7 7d xply, ‘love teaches a man to sing though he never sang 
before. Eur. Med. 296 raidas éxdiddonecOa: copois.— a he: so Pyth. 
JV 1, the poet calls the king of Cyrene his friend. — évrparé\ots 
x(pSeror: the warning seems to be against the tricks of the courtiers: 
ef. Pyth. IT 76 fg. There Hiero is cautioned against talebearers to whom 
in the Syracusan court there is the following allusion in Aristotle, Polit. 
V 1313 b GAa’ elva xataoxdéwous, olov wep) Zupaxovoas ai woraywyides 


— 


kadovpeva: Kal robs wraxovoras ekéreupey ‘lépwy Exou tis ely cuvovala Kal 
ovAAovos. — 6rOdpBporov atxnpa Sofas: ‘the sound of praise which 
endures to future generations.’ This alone is true fame. 

94. Aoylots: ‘ prose writers,’ as contrasted with aodois. Cf. Nem. VI 
29 olxoudvey yap avépwr | doSal al Adyor Ta KaAd og Epy’ exdutoay. — 
Croesus was generous and hospitable. Cf. Justin I 7 Croesi amor apud 
omnes [Graeciae] urhes erat. 
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31 95. travp@: dative of instrument with the verbal substantive xaurijpa 
= thy katoayta. Cf. Aesch. Prom. 612 wupds Bporois Soriip’ [= roy 8dvra] 
dpas, Tipoundea. Eur. Med. 478 (Zowod ve) reupOévra tavpwy rupevdwy ém- 
ordrny CevyAaiot. 

96. ‘O Sddapis, vnAts vdov, kavthp rabpy, is everywhere hated ; no 
poets sing his praises. He was tyrant of Acragas, 570-554 B.c. Accord- 
ing to report, to which this passage alone gives real authority, the Agri- 
gentine Perilaus made for him a bronze bull in which he burned men to 
death, and by which their cries were made to sound like the bellowing 
ofa bull. Later, the Carthaginians, at the fall of Acragas, took this 
bull to Carthage. On the destruction of this city Scipio returned to the 
Sicilians what had been plundered from them. So the Agrigentines re- 
covered their bull. Cf. Cic. in Verrem IV 73 alia Agrigentinis [reddita 
sunt]: in quibus etiam ille nobilis taurus quem crudelissimus omnium 
tyrannorum Phalaris habuisse dicitur, quo vivos supplicii causa demit- 
tere homines et subicere flammam solebat; quem taurum cum Scipio 
redderet Agrigentinis, dixisse dicitur aequum esse illos cogitare, utrum 
esset Agrigentinis utilius, suisne servire anne populo Romano obtempe- 
rare, cum idem monumentum et domesticae crudelitatis et nostrae 
mansuetudinis haberent. —There is considerable uncertainty concerning 
this bull. It has been suggested that Phalaris may have introduced at . 
Acragas a species of Moloch worship. — rar€xe: cf. Ol. VII 10. Hom. 
a 95 4B Ta pw Krdos ecOAdv ev avOpdmoow Exnow. Her. VII 3 ds § oa- 
Tis my EXEL, 

97. In dopptyyes lies, perhaps, a delicate allusion to the first strophe. 
—vmepodiar: ‘in vaulted halls’; i.e. at banquets, in contrast with pub- 
lic choruses. — kowwwvlav: cognate accusative with 5éxovra: [3¢éxovrar]. 

98. walSwv cdpowet (construe with xowwviay): paeans were sung in 
the symposia by choruses of boys. Cf. Isth. VIII init.; Pyth. V 103 
Toy ev a015z véwy | wpéwe: xpuadopa oiBov amveww. Theog. 241 wal oe civ 
abrlaKorar AryuPOdyyois veo Evdpes . . . doovrat. 

99. ev 8 dxovav: ‘to be praised’; a familiar idiom. Cf. Nem. I 32. 
-—Sevrépa potpa: «f Soph. Oed. Col. 145 od advu polpas ed8anovloa 
APOTNS. 

100. éyxvpoy: ‘shall fall in with by chance’; &Ay implies effort or 
search. Supply dupérepa as object of €An.—orépavov tpurrov: ‘the 
highest crown’; a metaphor drawn from the games (see on vy. 44).— 
Cf. Isth. V 13 fg. Solon, fr. 13:3 fg. dABov por wpds Ody paxdpwy Sére 


kal mpos amdytwy | dvOpirwy aiel ddtay tyew davabhy, 
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SECOND PYTHIAN ODE. 


Tu1s does not belong properly to the Pythian odes. The victory 
which it celebrates cannot have been gained at Delphi or Olympia, since 
the colt-race (see v. 8) had not been introduced there in I[iero's time, 
and was not introduced at Olympia until Ol. XCIX, 384 B.c., and at 
Delphi 378 B.c. 

Since the ode is sent from Thebes with no mention of other games, 
we may suppose that the chariot victory was won at the Theban games 
in honor of Heracles, the Heraclea or Iolaea (see on O]. VII 84). It 
seems to be Pindar’s first ode in honor of Hiero, and for Hiero’s first 
chariot victory, although he had gained a victory with the «éaqs, 
‘saddlehorse,’ some years before (see introd. to Ol. I). 

The ode is sent to announce the victory. The poet takes advantage - 
of the occasion to congratulate the king and show his own friendship. 
He seems to have been slandered by his enemies at Hiero's court, per- 
haps on the ground of his friendly connection with the family of Thero 
of Acragas (see introd. to Ol. I{), and in the second part of the ode, so 
far as we can make out, attacks the backbiting courtiers. 

Perhaps it was at this time that the Syracusan king first invited to 
his court the Theban poet. This invitation was repeated and accepted 
four years later. 

The ode was composed after Hiero ascended the throne (cf. vs. 1-15), 
0]. LXXV 3, 478 B.c.. and before or soon after the death of Anaxilaus, 
Ol. LXXVI, 476 z.c., as the rescue of the Locrians (vs. 18 fg.) is men- 
tioned only as a recent achievement. Thus the date of composition is 
fixed quite definitely as about Ol. LXXV 4, 477 B.c. 

This is one of the most difficult of Pindar’s odes because of the 
impossibility of determining the connection between the first part and 
the last part, and what is the particular pertinence of the myth and its 
incidents. 

The introduction (vs. 1-20) treats of the victor; the duty of grati- 
tude (vs. 21-24) forms a transition to the myth of Ixion (vs. 25-52), who 
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repaid with a base return the kindness which Zeus showed him; th: 
evils of calumny (vs. 52-56) form the transition from the myth to the 


conclusion. 
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1, peyadoroAus: plural to agree with Zupdxooa. Cf. af peyado- 
aédces “AGavar, Pyth. VII 1. The city deserved the epithet. Cf. Nem. 
I 2. Cic. in Verrem II 4:117 urbem Syracusas maximam esse 
Graecarum, pulcherrimam omnium, saepe audistis: est, iudices, ita, ut 
dicitur; nam et situ est cum munito tum ex omni aditu, vel terra vel 
mari, praeclaro ad aspectum, et portus habet prope in aedificatione am- 
plexuque urbis inclusos; ...ea tanta est urbs ut ex quattuor urbibus 
maximis constare dicatur: quarum una est ea, quam dixi, Insula [i.e. 
Ortygia]...in qua domus est, quae Hieronis regis fuit qua praetores 
uti solent...in hac insula extrema est fons aquae dulcis, cui nomen 
Arethusa est, incredibili magnitudine, plenissimus piscium, qui fluctu 
totus operiretur, nisi munitione ac mole lapidum diiunctus esset a mari. 
Cic. de Rep. III 31 urbs illa (Syracusae) praeclara, quam ait Timaeus 


Graecarum maximam, omnium autem pulcherrimam. — BaOvaroddpov: 


‘deep in war.’ (Cf. Ba@vSogo:, Pyth.1 66.) See Nem. 116 fg. Gelo was 
ready (Herod. VII 158) to furnish against Xerxes, if he was chosen to 
lead the forces, 200 triremes, 20,000 hoplites, 2,000 cavalry, 2,000 bow- 
men, etc. 

2. oSapoxappay, ‘delighting in steel,’ corresponds to the Homeric 
xarkoxdpua Ct. immoxdpuar, Ol. I 23.—Saysvar: cf. Ol. VI 8.—-po- 
gol: see on Pyth. I 17. 

3. Avmapay (sce frag. 29): this epithet is applied to Thebes also 
fr. 196 Arrapay re OnBav péyav oxdmedov. See on fr. 76.— dard OnPay: 
Pindar is wont to name the games or place where the crown was won: 
as this is not done expressly in this ode, there is a presumption from the 
prominence of this phrase that the games were at Thebes whence the 
ode is sent. 

4. gpxopar: only in imagination; see v.68. See on Ol. VII 8,13.— 
dyyeAlav (app. with uéAos): ‘as an announcement.’ 

5. evdpparos: cf. Ol. I 23. — éw ¢ (used much like a dative of means, 
ef. Ol. VII 12): for the position of the relative cf. v. 27; see on Ol. VI 27. 

6. tyAavyéow: ‘conspicuous.’ This ode furnishes examples of the 
three forms of dat. plur. of adjectives in -ns: ef. edjuevéoot, v. 25; 
peyadoxevOdecow, V. 33. — avéyoev "Oprvylav: cf. Isth. I 28, V 9 and 
note. Nem. XI 19 ’Apioraydpav | &yAaal vikat mdrpay 7° ebdvupov | eorepd- 
vwoav. —’Oprvylay: see on v. 1 above and on Nem. I 2. Remark the 
personification in spite of the following line. Cf. Pyth. XII 1 Airée ce, 
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piddyAae, KadAlora Bporedy worlwy, | Sepoepdvas eds, Gr’ bxOas Em 32 
pnAoBérov | valeis "Axpdyarros evduarov koddvay ... 5éfar orepdvwua Tdde. 
See on Nem. I 4. 

7. woraplas: because of her connection with streams, especially with 
the fountain of Arethusa. —’AprépsBos: cf. Kur. Hipp. 228 drow arlas 
“Apres Aluvas | cal yupvaclwy trav immoxpérwy. Ol. III 26, Artemis 1s 
Aarovs irxocda Ovydrnp, fr. 89 Ooav txxwy édrareipa.—ds [fs] ovw drep: 
i.e.‘ by whose aid.’ The patron goddess of the city (ef. Nem. T 3) favors 
Hiero’s desire for glory in the games. 

8. év xepol: cf. dv xepds dau wrd., OF. I] 63. — ebdpacoe: ‘tamed,’ 
‘guided.’ 

9. Construe éré with rlOyor. — lox data: ioxéaipa in Homer where 
the three successive short syllables would have been unmanageable. — 
xept SEvuq: ‘with twin hands.’ Artemis and Hermes work together 
for the same end. 

10. évayemos: see Ol. VI 79 and note.—-xdopow: ‘trappings.’ Cf. 
Orph. Arg. 587 xpucelwy paddpwy rodutexvea xdopov. 

11. év [eis. See on fr. 75:1]: for the prep. placed with the second 
noun see on Pyth. I 14. Construe: 8ray év dippov apuard re KrdA. — 
mweotxdAdwa (the epithet, as often in Homer, is transferred from the 
horses to the chariot. Cf. Verg. Georg. I 514 neque audit currus 
habenas. See on Pyth. IV 18): cf. Aesch. Prom. 465 piAnvious trmous. — 
karafevyviy : sc. Hiero. 

12. oOévos trmov: cf. Ol. VI 22.—époorplawav: the creator of 
horses and god of horsemanship. See on Ol. J 73. Victory is gained by 
Poseidon’s aid also Ol. I 85 fg. Cf. the help of Artemis, above, v. 7, and 
of Hermes, Ol. VI 80. —Kadéov: ‘invoking’ his aid. Cf. Ol. I 72. 

13. The poet turns to the king’s achievements in war. The people 
of Cyprus praise Cinyras, their founder and king; the people of Locris 
praise Hiero, their deliverer. — éréXeooev (gnomic): ‘pays as his due’; 
cf. Pyth. I 79. — dwjp: i.e. poet. 

14, evayda: cf. Eur. lon. 884 («:Odpa axe?) povoady Suvous evaxhrous, — 
Grow’ dperds (‘their valor’s meed’): in apposition with the clause éré- 
Aeooev Suvoy. See on Ol. VII 16. 

15. KedaSdovns [xeAadovor]: cf. Ol. I 9. — pév is correlative with 8¢ in 
v. 18. — apt Kivipav: for the acc. cf. Hom. Hy. XIX augl wo ‘Eppelao 
plaov yévov tvvere, Motoa, XXII dui Moceddwva, Gedy péyay pou’ 
kelSexv. — Kuvipav: cf. Nem. VIII 18 Somep nal Kivipay %Bpice rAovTp 
wovrig vy wore Kunpy. Hiero, according to a scholion, was descended 
from a Cyprian family. Cinyras is first mentioned in Hom. A 20; he was 
the father of Adonis and the first priest of Aphrodite ’Avadvonévn. His 
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32 prosperity was proverbial. Cf. Tyrtaeus X11 6 (ot7 &y u»noaiuny ott’ év 
— Abyp bvBpa riBeluny 083° ei)... wAovroin 3t Midew kad Kivipew pdAtoy. 

16. dpos xrA.: ‘songs of the Cyprians.’ — ypvooxaira: nominative 
like imwéra KrA. — mpodpoves: as xpdéppwy is used in Homer, e.g. @ 40s 
&s tpa ror xpéppwy ders dmace Oéomw dodhv. Cf. Nem. I 33.— ép&dnoc 
*Amd\Awy seems to mean that Cinyras excelled in song: or possibly that 
Apollo inspired the bards to sing of Cinyras. 

17. lepéa xrQrov: ‘cherished priest.’ — dye: ‘leads, ‘ urges,’ sc. «eAa- 
Sev. Cf. Pyth. VII 12 &yovr: 5€ pe wevre perv “IoOpot vine: erA. Hor. Sat. 
II 7: 102 ducor. —8€: the English idiom requires the causal particle. — 
bQwv ipyov: evepyeosv. Gratitude for a man’s good deeds inspires his 
praise. — tol seems to be used here in the sense of xov. — Epyoy retains 
here the force of the original initial digamma in preventing elision. Cf. 
v.42 &vev Fo, 49 éwl Feamisdeoo: (cf. wapd éAmida, Ol. XIII 83, though 
elision is suffered by the preceding vowel Ol. XII 6: Nem. I 32), 66 
duo) Féxos, 83 of Fo. See on Ol. I 23.— dmopeva: cf. dxw, Ol. IT 6. 

18. Aavopévee mai: see on Ol. II 12, introd. to Ol. I. — Zedupla 
Aoxpls: the colonists from the Ozolian Locrians were called Ze@upso: or 
"EmiCepuproc from the Zephyrian promontory, almost the extreme southern 
point of Italy, where they first landed.— apo Sopev: at her door.’ 

19. wapBévos: the poet sketches a pleasant scene where even the 
timid maidens are freed from fear. — dave: duvet. — dpaxdvev: * bewil- 
dering.’ 

20. Sia redy Sivapiw: ‘because of (the security brought by the inter- 
vention of) thy power.’ Iliero had deterred Anaxilaus of Rhegium from 
the conquest of Zephyrian Locris. The gratitude of the Locrians is con- 
trasted with Ixion’s ingratitude and insolent return for the favors of 
Zeus. The lesson taught is that of temperance (moderation) and thank. 
fulness. Of this lesson Hiero could take as much as he pleased for him- 
self; it certainly was not the poet's intention to read the king a sermon. 
— Spaxeio’ aodadds: her eye is untroubled by fear. — dears: axirdu- 
vov, édevOepov. Cognate acc. used adverhiallv as v. 61, Ol. XIV 16 and 
often. 

21. Ocwv éerpats: ‘by the gods’ command.’ —’Igleva: Ixion became 
proverbial for treachery ; cf. Hor. Ep. ad Pis. 124 perfidus Ixion. He 
corresponds to Tantalus of Ol. I and Typhon of Pyth. I. It is notice- 


17. wol twos: Mommsen reads mérrivos [mpds twos]; Boeckh and 
others, from conjecture, wolyiuos, on the ground of éuerrruch in the schol. 
(Cf. Pyth. I 59.) — dye wou means perhaps ‘urge to some expression of 
gratitude.’ 
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uble that this moral (undév @yay) is taught unobtrusively in these three 32 
odes in honor of Hiero. Many points of resemblance between this ode 
and Ol. I have been noticed. —[gavrl: gasi.] 

22. tpox@: cf. Soph. Phil. 679 tov weAdray A€etpwy wort Tay Acds| 
"Itlov’ dy’ Buruna 3) Spoudd’ ds EBad’ b waryxparhs Kpdvov mais. Eur. Herc. 
fur. 1297 wal roy apuarhdAaroy | Iglov’ ev Seopotow exumnoopa. Eur. 
Phoen. 1185 xetpes 5¢ wal n@d’ ws KiKAwpa 'Ilovos | eiAlocero. 

23. wavrq: ‘round and round.’ 

24, ayavais: pidais. — érotxopevovs: cf. Ol. II] 40 Fervlas avrobs 
éwolxovra: tpaxé(as.— For the lesson of Ixion, ef. that of Phlegyas, 
Ixion’s father (or brother), Verg. Aen. VI 618 Phlegyasque miserrimus 
omnis | admonet et magna testatur voce per umbras: Discite iustitiam 
moniti et non temnere divos. 

25. dpabe: sc. Sri Set Tov evepyerny avraueiBecOau. — wapda KpoviSais 
(cf. wap’ éuoi, ‘at my home’): ‘in the family of Zeus.’ Zeus received 
Ixion when no man was willing to purify him from the blood of his 
victim. . . 

26. paxpov: ‘great.’ —ovy vmepevev «rd. cf. OL. 155 fg. — parve- 33 
pévers hpacly [ ppeciv] : “at of manner. 

27. ore: see on ev d, v. 5. — Adxov [ZAayxor]: cf. Ol. XIV 1. 

28. avaray [&rnv]: the short quantity of the antepenult proves that 
the v was consonantal, representing the digamma, égfarav. (The Mss. and 
most editions have here auvdrav.) Cf. abhp, aids. 

29. €ouxora: ‘fitting,’ ‘just.’ 

30. éfalperov: no one else was ever so punished. —at vo «rA.: ‘ both 
his offences.’ — 8: epexegetic; cf. v. 17. 

31. reddBowrs [reAddover]: for the tense cf. répwera, v. 74. — padv is 
correlative with réin v. 33. Cf. Ol. VI 4, 88; VII 69, 88; Isth. T 11. 
For similar irregularities see on Ol. II 73; Pyth. LV 80. 

32. éubvdtov alua: pdvov. Cf. Soph. Oed. Col. 407 rotuguaov aiua, 
1.e. the murder of Laius by Oedipus. Eur. Suppl. 148 Tudebs wey afua ovy- 
yeves petyov xGovds. —mpwrirros xrA.: cf. Aesch. Eum. 718 xpwroxrd- 
voit xpoorpowas Igiovos. He was the first murderer and the first ixérns 
(hence perhaps was derived his name). When his wife's father Deioneus 
claimed from him the promised price of his bride’s hand, Ixion killed 
him treacherously (odn &rep réxvas) by a pitfall. — éwéuefe: he introduced 
this crime to mortals. — It is quite uncertain why mention is made here 
of these crimes. 

34. éwaparo: ‘tempted the virtue.’ In this sense, the active voice 
is usual.—ypy «7A.: cf. Aesch. Prom. 890 ds 7d Kndetoa nad’ éavrdy 
aporeves paxpp. The scholion on Aeschylus says that this is a develoy- 
ment of the sayfing of Pittacus thy nara caurdy ZAa. 
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35. ewal «rA.: lawless unions plunge men into a sea of troubles 
Such was the fate of Ixion: (such misfortunes befell him also). 

37. wWevdos yAukv: an oxymoron: cf. v. 40. 

38. «Sos: ‘in appearance. ‘in form.’ — vmepoxwrarg (cf. ékoxwrarai, 
Nem. II 18): cf. Nem. 1 39 Oedv Bacirea. — wperev (8c. 7 vepeAn): ‘ Was 
like to.’ ; 

39. Odcrav [%ecay]: see on Ofer, Ol. VII 6. 

40. Znvos «rA.- according to another tradition, it was Hera who 
contrived the cloud.— «adov wypa: for the oxymoron cf. Ol. VI 31, 46: 
Hes. Theog. 585 (of Pandora) xadbv xaxdv.— terpdxvapov: cf. Pyth IV 
214. The wheels of Hera’s chariot, Hom. E 723, are éxrtaxynua.— émpa- 
tev: ‘gained. Cf. Isth. V8; Hom. 9 550 od ydp m1 apnters axaynuevos 
vios éjos. 

41. dye gives emphasis to the clause. There is no direct contrast 
with another person. So Hom. a3 woAAd 8 8 y ev wévrp wddey BAryea. 
Cf. Verg. Aen. I 3 multum dle et terris iactatus et alto. — woAvKowvov: 
1.e to all. —dv6éfaro: ‘he took upon himself.’ — dyyeAlav: see vs. 22-24. 

42. avev Xaplrwv: ‘without the blessing of the Graces.’ ITence the 
offspring was ugly, an &yapis ydvos. — réke: SC.  vepeAn. 

43. pova [udyy] kal povow: there was never another such mother or 
such son. He was despised by men and gods. 

44. [dvipate: avduace. Pindar uses the Aeolic 2vuza and its deriva- 
tives; cf. Ol. VI 57; Pyth. I 38.]—-rpddowwa [rpépovca]: present, 
as is shown by the accent. Cf. rpdpev [rpépew]. Pvth. IV 115. 

45. Mayvynrieoow: that was Chiron’s home, Pyth. HI 45 kat pd vw 
Mdyvntt pépwy mépe Kevravpy didatar. — év IlaAlov oupots (i.e. ‘at the foot 
of Pelion’): see on Pyth. I 30, IV 8. 

46. orparos: see on Ol. XI 17. These were the imworévravpoi, our 
‘‘centaurs.”’ 

48. ra parpdbev [uarpds]... warpds: chiasmus. 

49. This is suggested by the story of Ixion who experienced the 
gods’ power. The divinity’s purpose is accomplished upon his wish, 1.e. 
at once and according to his will. Cf: Pyth. X 49 dedv reAcodvtwy ovder 
note palverat | Euuev &miorov. 

50. «lye: gnomic aorist. 

51. SeAdiva: the dolphin is among fishes what the eagle is among 
birds. Cf. Nem. VI 64 Berpivi cev tdxos Bi EAuas | eledCome MeAnotav. 
Pliny, H. N. IX 8 velocissimum omnium animalium, non solum marino- 
rum, est delphinus, ocior volucre, acrior telo. — dpuppdvew «rA.: in this 
36. worl kal rov tkovro: this is very generally considered corrupt. 

e 
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is probably an allusion to Anaxilaus and the defeat of his plans by Hiero 34 
to whom the gods give ageless glory. —Cf. vs. 89 fy. Archil. 56 rots Oeo%s 
ride: Ta wavTa> wodAdnis wey ex Kany | &vdpas dpOoiiow pedralyy Keuevous 
éx xOovl, | wodAdais 8 dvarpewova: kal dd’ eb BeBynxoras | bwrious KAlvovai. 
Hes. “Epya 6 peia 3 dpl(ndrov pivi0er kal BSnArov deter, | peta 3¢ 7° Odver oxo- 
Auby Kal dyhvopa kdppe | Zeds tcBpeuérns, bs bwéprara Swuara vaie. Cf. 
the Magnificat, Luke I 51 “We hath shewed strength with his arm; He 
hath scattered the proud in the imagination of their hearts. He hath 
put down the mighty from their seats and exalted them of low degree.” 
Hor. Car. I 34: 12 valet ima summis | mutare et insignam attenuat deus| 
obscura promens. —twa: ‘many aone.’ Cf. Isth. VIII 1 and note. 

52. éué xrA.: Pindar checks himself; he is warned not to criticise by 
the example of the Parian poet. ‘I would not act like Archilochus. 
This is thought by some to be a hit at Bacchylides. 

53. Sdxos: cf. Hom. E 493 d4ne 5€ ppévas “Exrop: pidos. 

54. éxds éw: ‘Although long (about 200 years) after him.'— ra- 
wodAa: so Nem. II 2. — év dpayavia mavopevov: Oxymoron. Archi 
lochus in his poems referred to his poverty. 

55. Woyepov "ApxMoxov: his sharp-biting satire was proverbial. 

56. mavopevov: cf. Shakespeare, Merch. Ven. I 3“ I will feed fat 
the ancient grudge I bear him.” — +06 wdovrtetv «raA.: the highest happ 
ness is given by wealth and wisdom united. Cf. Ol. IL 53. — werpou 
codlas forms one idea, ‘the lot of wisdom,’ and depends on obv riya, 
‘with the attainment,’ ‘ acquisition ’ (cf. the use of ruyeiy and Ol. XIII 
115 (Zed Sido) réyxay (‘ attainment’) reprvay yAuetav). — This affords a 
transition to Hiero’s wealth and the use which he has made of tt. 

57. rv [od]: Hiero.—vly: viz. wealth and wisdom. vlv is neuter 
plural as Aesch. Prom. 55.—¢pevt: for the dat. of manner cf. gpaciv, 
v. 26; mpawidi, v. 61.— wewapetw: evdeitar, onujva (Elesychius): ‘to 
show ’ what can be done bv the two united. 

58. apurave: Zeus is Bapudway orepoway xepavvov te mpuravw, Pyth. 
VI 24.—pév is correlative with nal. See on v. 31.— edorepdywv: i.e. 
‘well-walled.’ orépavos yap wédeds éors Td Tetxos. Cf. Ol. VITT 31 
tov [Aiaxdy] mais 5 Aarovs evpunddwy re Mocedav, | “IAiw meéAAovtes ém 
crépavoy Tev{at, Kadéaavto cuvepydy | refxeos. Flom. T 99 edorepavy evi 
@7Bn. 

59. mepf (as regards’) is to be connected with both datives; cf.v. 11. 
— rig refers chiefly to ‘empire,’ ‘royal power’; cf. Pyth. I 48. 

60. dy ‘EAAdSa is equivalent to xa6’ ‘EAAdSa or kad’ “EAAnvas (Ol. I 
117); the idea of ascent is lost. — tid row mipoe: ‘any of the men of 
former times.’ 
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62. evavOda orddAov: the ship which bore the ode may have been 
decorated in honor of the victory. — dug’ dperg: cf. Pvth. 180; Ol. IX 13 
aul wraralopacw popuryy ercrlCwr. 

63. KxeXaddwv: for the tense cf Ol. VII 14.-—vedrare pév Opdoros is 
contrasted with BovAal 8 xpeoBurepa of v. 65. ILiero is praised for his 
bravery in youth, for his wisdom in maturer years. 

64. woddpwv: objective gen. with @pdoos. Cf. Nem. VII 59: réApay 
Kad@y, ‘courage for what is noble.’ — evpetv: cf. Pyth. I 48, TV 187. 

65. BovAal «rA.: construe BovAal xpecBvrepar wapéxovt: [wapéxovow] 
éravery ot axivduvoy euol &ros worl wavta Adyoy (‘in every respect’); 
ic. ‘allow me to praise thee without risk of saying too much in thy 
praise.’ 

66. axlvBuvov Eros 1s cognate accusative after éwaveiy of. 

67. xatpe: ‘all hail.’ Cf. Nem. III 76 xaipe, piros: ey rdde€ roe | 
wéeumw pemrypevoy meAr AeuKg | cby ydAaxTi. — TOde péev :ceins to be con- 
trasted with 7d Kaorépeov below. Ie promises another ode which is not 
preserved. For two odes on one victory see introd. to Ol. II, XI; 
Pyth. IV. — xara Polvuroav «rA.: “like Phoenician wares.’ The Phoe- 
nicians are well known as the most enterprising traders of ancient times. 
(Perhaps this means that this ode is sent by a Phoenician merchantman 
without escort, &vev wourijs, and a chorus.) 

68. For vwép with genitive cf. Pyth. 1V 26.—aodtds: Ilumeric epi- 
thet of the sea; so Ol. IE 71. Of. duerphras adds, Isth. 137. — wépwera: 
cf. Ol. VIT 8. 

69. Kaoropeov: a sony which was sung by the Spartans before they 
went into battl-, to the accompaniment of flutes. The name indicates 
that originally it was a knight's song, a frmudbs vouos. Cf. Isth. I 16 and 
irri voug, Ol. 1 101 and note. — év AtoABeror xopSais: see on Ol. I 102. 
-- O€Xov (construe with &pnoov): ‘ willingly. kindly.’ 

70. xapew (construe with @édpuryyos): greet the ode ‘for the sake of.’ 
‘in honor of,’ the lvre. — éarraxtrumou: cf. Nem. V 23 év 88 péoas [Mofoas]| 
popuryy AwdAdAwy ErrdyAwoocov xpucép wAdKtpy Sidewyv. Eur. Ion 881 & 
Tas éwrapOdyyou méAmwy KiOdpas évordy, 

71. dvrdpevos: ‘meeting,’ ‘receiving graciously.’ 


64. mod¢pov: this is referred generally to the battle of Himera (see 
Pyth. I 72 fg. and notes); but this battle was fought only about three 
years before this ode was written. If Iimera is intended here, then 
BovAal xpecBirepar must mean ‘wise counsels such as are expected 
only from old men’: (¢f. Pyth. TV 282). Miero’s age at this time is 
unknown. 
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72. yévoro olog éool: cf. Pyth. 1 SY, of this same Hiero, edavded 8 éy 35 
opyg mappevwy. Shakexpeare, Hamlet 1 9:7 ~ To thine own self be 
true.” Pindar bestows high praise on ILiero also Pyth. 111 68 fy. nal nev év 
vavoly pddoy “loviay réuvwy OdAaccay | ’ApéBovoay éxl xpdvav wap’ Airvaiory 
voy, | ds Zupaxdooaor venue: BaoArAevs | mpabs aorois, ov Pbovewy d-yabois. 
telvos 5€ Oavpaords warhp, ‘kind to the citizens, nu envier of the good, an 
adinirable father to strangers.’ — paQov: i.c. ‘ understanding © that ete. - 
kadds hax a in Homer and old iambic poets; & in Pindar and Attic 
poets ; @ or & according to metrical convenience in the bucolic poets. —- 
wapa maoiy: ‘among, ‘in the judgment of children. ‘Children and 
fools may be deceived ; only they can be so tricked. Be thou on thy guard 
like Rhadainanthys. Be not beguiled by the tricks and fawning of cour. 
tiers.” Pindar warns against the flattery and tale-bearers who abounded 
in the Syracusan court and, as it seems, had attacked the Theban poet. 

73. «adds is repeated as children are wont to repeat adjectives of 
admiration. — dpevow xaprrov: i.c. ‘prudence, ‘wisdom.’ Cf. Ol. VIT &. 
of Pindar’s song. 

74. graraut: dative of cause with répreras. 

75. ola: cf. Ol. 116. 

76. apdoréporg: slander is an evil to those who listen as well as to 
those who are slandered. — [StarBoAtdv : S:aBorAav.] — vropdrues: ‘xecret 
suggestions. — The system of espionage at Syracuse was notorious. Cf. 
Aristotle, Polit. V 11 quoted on Pyth. T 92. 

77. opyats: cf. Pyth. 1 89. — drevés: wavredds. 

78. xepdot (for the parechesis with xepdardov cf. éAxduevos and €Akos 
below, v. 91. Paley translates: ‘ For the winsome beast what is there 
to win in this?’): ‘how doth this profit Reynard? I am above the 
flood. The words of wily, evil men (these sly foxes) can have no weight 
against me. 

79. While the rest of the fishing-tackle (cxevas) is laboring deep 
:Badb: Babéws) in the sea, the poct floats like a cork.— wovev dxeoloas 
dxeovons, dxovons|: cf. Ol. II 67. 

80. dedAdAos: for the metaphor cf. Aexch. Choeph. 505 waides yap avdpi 
KAnddves cwrhpiot | Oavdvts: peddol 8 ws &youvor Slervov, | roby ex Budvd 
KAworipa od fovres Alvov. 


72. The more usual punctuation is yévor ofos éoo) paddy, which may 
be translated ‘know what thou art and be it’; i.e. know what thy 
nature, thy position, and thy duties are and act accordingly. 

80. Other editions put no comma after eiuf and connect &Amas with 
aBdrricros, ‘undipped.’ Then épxos must mean ‘net’ as Nem. III 51 
xrelvovr’ éAdpous kvev xuvev Sorlwy @ épxéwy. Cf. Bor. Med. 988 tciov 
eis Eoxos weoeirat. 
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81. Calumny has no might among and against the good. — aSvvara: 
for the plural cf. Ol. 152; Pyth. I 34.—xparadv: wiOavdy. 

82. calvev: cf. Pyth. I 52 &cavey. The courtiers fawn upon all; 
Pindar cannot. He would love his friend and fight his enemy. 

83. Opdoeos: dvaidelas.— ety: cf. v.96; Ol. 1 115. Perhaps this is 
intended as covert advice for Iiero. 

84, AvKoto Slkav: ‘like a wolf.’ Cf. xdpw with gen., which (found in 
Ifomer only O 744) is frequent in Attic. For the thought cf. Archil. 65 
éy 8 éxlorauo péya, | toy Kaxds pe Spavra Seivots avrauelBecOar Kaxois. 
Solon 13: 5 efvas 3¢ yAuaby Be plrois, exOpoior 5¢ wixpdyv. Theog. 337 Zeds 
por trav te plawy S8oly ticw, of pe pirevow, | Tov 7’ exOpav pet(ov, Kupve, 
Suvnoduevov. Eur. Med. 809 Bapetay ex@pois nal plraoww edpevq-: | trav 
yap ToolvTwy edxAeeotatos Blos. ‘Thou shalt love thy friend and hate 
thine enemy” was the Greck rule until the time of Socrates. Then we 
find forgiveness for enemies urged as a duty. not only by philosophers but 
even in comic poets, as Menander. 

85. dAAa: adverbial. 

86. év [eis. Cf. v. 11] vopov: ‘for every form of government,’ ‘ under 
every constitution.’ — mpodé€pet: intransitive ; ‘is better.’ 

88. of cool: ‘the cducated few.’ Pindar was a firm supporter of 
the Dorian aristocracy ; cf. Pyth. X 70 (Pindar’s earliest preserved epini- 
kion) spot pépovts vduov Occcadréy | attovres, tv’ &yaoicr Keira | wa- 
tpwiat Kedval moAlwy xvBepvdores, XI 52 rev yap ava wédAw edploxwy Ta 
péoa paxporépy | DAB reOaddra, weugow’ alcay tupavvidwy. —[rypéwvre: 
tnpéwot, Thp@aot.] —  xpy S€ KrA. is correlative with pépew KrA., v. 93. 
The friends of the gods are safe from all enemies. For the thought cf. 
Callim. Hy. Ap. 25 taxby paxdpecow épicerw. 

89. avéxer: ‘exalts.’ — pév is correlative with adre. — érépous ESuxev 
reminds of the words which formed the conclusion of the myth, vs. 51- 
52.— ravra: i.e. ‘ this partial favor.’ 

90. talve: cf. Ol. II 13, VII 43; Pyth. I 11.—ordOpas: genitive 
after a verb of partitive action, éAxéuevo, ‘pulling upon.’ The poet’s gen- 
eral meaning is clear from the connection: ‘‘ The envious (@@ovepof) claim 
more than their share’’; but the particular expression is not quite intel- 
ligible. Perhaps reference is made to the 8eAxvorlyba (a species of “ tug 
of war’), where each of two contending parties, holding one end of the 
same rope, tried to pull the other across a line. Cf. Plato, Theaet. 181 a 
dowep of év rais wadalorpais Sid ypauyns walCovres, Stay tw dupordpwy 


82. dyav: the metre shows the text to be corrupt, but the conjectures 
proposed (aydy, dpyay «rA.) are not convincing. 
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Angp@evres EAxwyta eis Tavayria, ‘are dragged different ways by the two 36 
parties.’ — Other interpreters understand ord@uas to be used of an unfair 
(weptooas) balance. 

91. weprooas: it is too large for them to manage. — évérrafav: sv. oi 
pOovepol. — &Axos: see on Kepdot, v. 78.—éq@: operépa. See on Pvth. 
IV 83. 

92. pyrlevrac: in Homer we find only uwnri-. See on loxéaipa, v. 4. 

93. émavxéwov: predicate. — fvyow: cf. Hom. Hy. Dein. 217 (Bea 
hey Sapa TérAauer kvOpwrar) em) yap Cuybs avxév Keira. 

94. dprye: cuupdpe. — wort |xpds] kévrpow AakrioBdpev [Aakricev] : 
cf. Aesch. Prom. 322 ofxouw Euorye xpmpevos didacxddrAw | xpos xévtpa n@dov 
exrevers. Agam. 1624 apds xévrpa wh AdkriCe, wh wralcas poyis. Kur. 
Bacch. 795 (Oupodsevos) apds xévrpa AanriComt Ovnrds wy Oeg. Frag. (Pe- 
liades) 607 xpbs kévrpa wh Adari(e tois xparovel cov. In Euripides’s time 
this had become a proverbial expression, as it was surely, nearly five 
centuries later, when Paul spoke before Agrippa and translated into a 
current Greek proverb the impression inade on his mind by the vision 
which appeared to him on his way to Damascus. Cf. Acts XXVI 14 
oxAnpdy go mpds xévtpa Aaxri¢ev.— The manner in which Pindar de- 
velops the metaphor, which is merely touched by the later writers, seems 
to prove that the figure appeared in poetry nowhere earlier than in this 
ode. 

96. dAworOnpes: ‘slippery,’ ‘dangerous.’ — dSovra [a5dy7a. So Ol. VII 
17. The aorist participle of this verb is written with the smooth breathing 
though the indicative has the rough breathing, cf. Isth. VIII 20] «ra.: 
‘may it be my lot to please the good and dwell with them.’ This refers 
(in contrast) to v. 81. 


FOURTH PYTHIAN ODE. 


AgcEsiLaus IV, king of Cyrene, gained a chariot-victory in the 
Pythian games, Pythiad XXXI, Ol. LXXVIII 3, 166 b.c., or, according 
to Bergk, four years later. That victory is celebrated by this ode and 
by Pyth. V, which latter seems to be the true epinikion. 

Arcesilaus was descended from Euphemus of Taenarum, that one of 
the Minyae who on the return voyage from Colchis received from the 
god Triton the clod which portended that the descendants of Euphemus 


should possess Libya. In the seventeenth generation from Euphemus, 
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Battus founded Cyrene, about O1. XXAVI 2, 631 be. Ibis eighth sue- 
cessor, son of Battus EV. ix the Arcesilaus for whom this ode is written. 
He is praised by Pindar as wise, eloquent, and brave; as fond of the arts 
and the games of Greece, and as skilled in driving the chariot. Pyth. V 
107 fg. &vdpa xetvov, bp aivéovr: cuverol, |... xpéocova mév GArklas | vdov 
pépBera | yAaoody re: | Odpoos 3¢ ravumrepas év dpuigw alerds ExAero.| 
aywvlas 5, Epos of’, bv cbévos- | &y re Moloato: wotavds ard parpds pidas, | 

. wépavtral 8 apyarnAdras aopds: | boa 7° eioly emtxwplwy Kada@v Ecodoi, | 
teréAmaxe. Arcesilaus secins, however, to have been tyrannical, and 
probably met his death by the assassin’s hand. Ife was the last of the 
kings of Cyrene. ° 

This is the longest of Pindar’s odes, and was composed at the instance 
vf Damophilus, a young Cyrenian noble, who was then at Thebes and 
desired the favor of his king and permission to return to his country. 
from which he had been banished. 7 

The myth which adorns the ode and points its moral is that of the 
Argonauts, a myth which was closely connected, as we have seen, with 
the early settlement of Cyrene. The long narration gives an epic tone 
to the ode, yet the poem is not epic but lyric in the character and order 
of the narrative and in the repeated references to the time of the poet. 
The ode thus affords one of our best illustrations of the difference between 
epic and lyric poetry. We sce the rapidity with which the poet sketches 
Jason's appearance in Iolcos and his meeting with Pelias. Jason in- 
quires for his father’s house, and immediately, all intervening incident> 
heing omitted, follow his father’s tears of joy. There is no epic detail of 
the nations which the Argonauts visited and of all that was said and 
done. There is no description of the labors by which the golden fleece 
was won; and of all the adventures of the heroes, those only are de- 
scribed which show the good-will of Poseidon, Archelaus’s ancestor. 

The beginning and end of the myth are indicated clearly. It is intro- 
duced by vs. 67-70 and begins, v. 71, with @éoparov 4v MeAlay Oavdeper. 
It ends, v. 250, with «rdpev re MfSecav ray MeAlao pdvov. The last part 
of the ode, as in Pyth. IT, is devoted to what seems a merely jersonal 


matter, the reconciliation of Areesilaus aud Damophilus. 
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Pindar, it has been said, appears here as the puet of legitimacy. The 
ode shows the divine right of Arcesilaus to the throne of Cyrene. A 
model of a just leader is given in the person of Jason. while an example 
to be avoided is presented in the character of Delias. 

The ode, we may infer from the first verse. was sung in the palace at 
Cyrene. e 
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1. xpy: ef. Ol. I 103.—oeé: the Muse ix to join with the «&pos, or 36 
festal procession in honor of the victor. See Ol. XI 17. 

2. [ordpev: oriva, as v. 39 Bayev: Bivar. In Iomer we tind -pey 
in the infinitive only after a short vowel, but the Dorie dialect does not 
have -vas as an infinitive-ending. Cf. II. 381 D: G. 126: 9.]— evtr- 
wov: see on Vv. 17.— édpa atfys: nautical figure (ef. on O]. XIL 5; Pyth. 
1 91; Nem. VI 32 %a vaverodrdovres éyxdma); ‘to swell the breeze of 
praise. —’ApxeorMg [the Doric dialect contracted the final syllable of the 
nominative singular of words in -Aaes and inflected them according to 
the a-declension]: the proper naime is here put in the second member of 
the sentence; cf. Hor. Car. I 15 ingrato celeres obruit otio | ventos, ut 
caneret fera | Nereus fata. 

3. AarolSaow: Apollo (Mvé0s) and Artemis (AeAgwia). Cf Nem. 
IX + 7d xparhowrwov yap és Gpy’ dvaBalvwy parép wal bidvuos waldecow 
avday pavver | Mv0avos airewas duonxAdpos éexéwras. — TIvOevl re: to these 
is due not merely the recent crown at the games (see v. 66) but also the 
prophecy concerning the kingdom of Cyrene. 

4. Avws: Apollo was his prophet; cf. Aesch. Eumen. 19 Aids xpoph- 
ans 8 éort Aotlas xarpés. — alerav: two eagles are assigned to Zeus by 
the myth that he caused one eagle to fly from the extreme east and 
another from the extreme western point of the earth. These met at 
Delphi. There in the temple of Apollo on the marble figure of the earth's 
dupards (see on v. 74), stood two golden eagles, representing Zeus as the 
lord of the oracle. 

5. ovx daroSdpov (cf. Claudian XXVIII 3u at si Phoebus adest... et 37 
doctae spirant praesagia rupes): originally oracles were given at Delphi 
but once a year, on Apollo’s birthday, the Theophania, the 7th of the 
Delphic month Bysius, Attic Anthesterion (the latter part of February). 
Apollo (the sun-god) was conceived as often absent, in Lycia where he 
was thought to spend the winter (see on Pyth. I 39), or among the 
Hyperboreans. In his presence, however, the Pythia delivered this ora- 
cle to Battus ; this, then, cannot be false. — ruydvros: so we findnot in- 
frequently ruyxdvew with the predicate adjective. without the participle 


” 
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37 of elvar, GMT. 112: 2 n. 4; the omission of this participle with this geni- 
tive absolute was almost a necessity, as the combination ruxdvros dyros 
would be inharmonious. — [lépea: idpesa. Cf Nem. 1 39 Bagirea: Baol- 
Aca. | 

6. xpyoev: ‘declared in the response that Battus was to be the 
founder’ etc. — kapwroddpov: cf. Arrian, Ind. 43 4 Kuphyn yap ris AiBins 
év rotow epnuorépoiow werodrAcocuevn rowwdns TE Cots K@ padOaKxh Kal efvdpos, 
ka) &Acea Kal Acyu@ves kal Kapr@v waytolwy kal nrnvewy mdugopos. Strabu 
837 A€yerat 8¢ 4 Kuphyn nrioua Bdrrov: nvihOn 5¢ ia thy aperhy rijs xo- 
pas* Kal yap immorpéos éorly apiorn kal kaAAlnapwos. Above the Libyan 
deserts rises like an island to the height of 1600 to 2300 feet a plateau 
which is made fruitful by plentiful rains in winter and spring, rich in 
springs of water, with forests in the valleys and on the slopes of the 
coast ; yielding oil, wine, and aromatic herbs. In the most beautiful 
part of this district, not far from the coast, but 1609 feet above it, on a 
chalk cliff (apywwdevrs paor@, cf. Pyth. 1X 54 emt Aady dyelpats | vacubray 
CxOov és dulredov) lay the city Cyrene, wéAcws peydans ev tpawe(oed<7 
medi Kemevns, &s ek TOU weAdyous EwpGpuev alrhy (Strabo 837). — tepay: a 
frequent epithet of cities and islands, as Tpolns iepdv wroAicOpov. Perhaps, 
however, the epithet is applied here because of the volcanic origin of the 
island. Cf. Pliny, N. H. III 9:93 of one of the Lipari islands: antea 
Therasia appellata, nunc Hiera, quia sacra volcano est colle in ea noc- 
turnas evomente flammas. Thus an island which appeared 199 B.c. in 
the harbor of Thera, was called Hiera. 

%. varov: Thera, the modern Santorini (i.e. Saint Irene). The earliest 
name was Calliste, see v. 208.— as xrlooeev explains olxiorijpa. Cf. 
Ilom. a 87 véaros "Odvacios ... &s ke venta, 300 warpopovija .. . 8 of 
marépa KAuTov Exra. 

8. paors: ‘hill’; so even in Xenophon; cf. the French mamelon. 
See on Pyth. I 30. Aristarchus compared the Homeric (1 141) od6ap 
apoupns. 

9. ay-[ava-]koploaro: ‘fulfil’ the prediction. 

10. éPSdpq x7A.: sce on Pyth. I 14. — éros @rjfparov: the word spoken 
at Thera on the return voyage of the Argo. — Alyjra [Aifrov. See on 
y. 33]: Aeetes, father of Medea, king of Colchis. —[to: 5.] — fapévns: 
‘very spirited,’ ‘inspired.’ The Aeolic strengthening prefix ¢a- (for 
Sia-) is used here as Isth. I 32 (abéq. Cf. KfAAav re (abénv, Hom. A 38; 
(dwdovra, Herod. I 32. 

11. daréwvevoe: of the utterance of inspired lips. Cf. an epigram 
on Hesiod ascribed to Alcaeus, Anth. Pal. VII 55 rolny yap nad yiipuy 
anénveev, evyéa Moucéwy | 5 mpecBis kabapay yevoduevos AiBddwv. — dOavd- 
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tov: Medea was grandchild of Helios and daughter of the ocean-nymph 37 
Idyia (Iva). — The position of S€omowa KoAyov at the end of the sen- 
tence is poetic and Pindanic. 

12. vyprOdoroww: so vs. 184, 211. See vs. 171 fy. 

13. «éxAvre: the reduplicated form is used as in Homer to introduce 
a matter of importance. — Medea’s speech ends v. 56. 

14, racSe: Thera, where the Argonauts then were (hence &ros @f- 
paoyv). See v. 42.— ddurAderov: cf. Soph. Ajax 596 & KAewa Sadauls, 
ot pev wou | valeis GAlwAaxtos. Salamis is OadacodwAnkros vjoos, Aesch. 
Pers. 307. In Callim. Hy. to Delos 11, the sacred island is aacagt. — 
*"Exrdsovo xépav: Libya. (For the confusion of the country with its 
' patron nymph, cf. Nem. I 4.) Epaphus was the son of Zeus and Io. 
He according to the prediction of Prometheus in the Aeschylean tragedy 
of that name (v. 851) kapmicera: | Sony wAarippous NeiAos dpdever xOdva. 
So Aesch. Supp. 316 A:Bun, peylorns Cvoya yas naprounévn. In Libya. 
now conceived as the country rather than the goddess, Cyrene was to be 
founded, the mother of many cities (aoréwy pi¢av), Apollonia, Barea. 
and others. 

16. Aws év OepeOAors: ie. in Libya. The Libyan Ammon was early 
identified with the Greek Zeus. Cf. fr. 36 “Apo "OAvumou 8écR0TAa. 

17. The people of Cyrene will devote themselves not to sea-life, like 
their ancestors the Theraeans, but to the raising of horses and to chariot 
victories ; hence the epithets ebfwmov, v. 2, and eddpyarov, v. 7. There is 
« constant allusion in this to the victory of Arcesilaus. — The chariots of 
Libya were famous. Herod. IV 189 kal réocapas trmous culevyvovas 
mapa AtBiwy of “EAAnves penadjract. Sophocles (Electra 702) introduces 
two Libyans in his description of a chariot-race at Delphi. Cf. Calli- 
machus quoted on v. 258. — aytl SeAglvwv: instead of the gen. of price 
paid. — édaxumreptywv: cf. Arion 6 Kovpoior rodav plupacw .. . deAqives. 
See on Pyth. II 51. 

18. vapdoowotw [ywudcovow]: sc. the citizens of this new state. — 
deAAcrroSas is frequent in the lyric poets, corresponding to the Homeric 
axvmoses. The epithet of the horses is transferred to the chariot; cf. 
Pyth. II 11 &ppara resoiydAwwa. So Ol. V 3 the mule-car is ékapavrdémous. 

19. xetvos Spvis «7A. sums up the preceding vs. 14-18.— dpvis means 
here simply ‘omen,’ ‘augury,’ and refers to the clod, (yatay, v. 21). Cf. 
Arist. Birds 720 dpyw re voulCere wdv0’ Soamep rep) mavrelas Siaxplver: | phun 
7 suiv spuis éorl, wrapudy 7 Spvida xadrcire, | EduBoAov tpyw, pwvhy spy, 
Oepdrov7’ bpyiv, Bvov dpvw. This Frere paraphrases: ‘‘ A purchase, a bar- 
gain, a venture in trade; | Unlucky or lucky, whatever has struck ye,| 
An ox or an ass that may happen to pass. | A voice in the street or a 
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37 slave that you meet, ; A name or a word by chance overheard, | If you 
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deem it an omen you call it a Bird." — peyaddy: Arcesilaus is BaotAcis 
peyaday woAlwy, Pyth. V 15. 

20. parporodr yeveoGar: object of eereAcurdce:, ‘Will bring it to 
pass that Thera shall become,’ ete. — tév [8¥]: sc. Spya, the omen which 
he received. -- Tperwvides: the myth assumes some passage between the 
Black and Caspian seas and the Ocean by which the Minyae sailed from 
Phasis to the Ocean and the Red Sea. Cf. v. 211. Thence they carried 
their-ship through the Libyan desert to the lake Tritonis, where the god 
Triton in the likeness of Eurypylus (v. 33) offered them a clod (yatay) 
as symbol of the future empire of the Battiads over the land. According 
to Herodotus IV 179, the Argonauts before sailing to Colchis, on their 
way to sacrifice at Delphi, were driven to Libya by a north wind. As 
they were perplexed how to escape from the shallows of the lake Tritonis, 
Triton appeared to them and demanded the tripod which they were carry- 
ing to Apollo. Then le showed them the navigation of the shoals, and 
said that when a descendant of one of the Argonauts should recover the 
tripod, a hundred Greek cities should lie about that lake. This lake, of 
which Herodotus writes, is in the Regio Syrtica, not far from the Syrtis 
Minor. Of course it is impossible to identify the locality which Pindar 
has in mind. 

21. Geo SSovre: dat. of interest with d3€faro instead of wapd or aad 
with the genitive, G. 184:3n.3. So Hom. A 596 wadds edtaro yxeipl 
xumeAdoy, ‘received from the hand of her son’; B 186 défard of oxiwrrpoy, 
‘took from him his sceptre.’ Clearer still is Hom. O 87 @€uore 38 naar- 
Armapiy | Séero déras. — dvépt: dat. of hkeness. H. 773; G. 186. Cf. 
Ilom. £122 eiSoudvn yard. 

22. felva: ‘asa gift of hospitality.’ In apposition with yaiay. See 
Vv. 35. — wpwpabev: at the prow was the position of Euphemus as apepeds. 

23. atovov... Bpowrads [present participle from Bpdéyragu, an Aeolic 
form for Bpovrdw. G. 126:2]: parenthetical. — él: construe with 
%xdayte. — Kpovlwv: the penult is short as Nem. I 16; but Pyth. I 71. 
and regularly, it is long. 

24. dyxvpav: here and v. 192 the anchor is mentioned, though as in 
Tlomer the edval were usual. — worl: construe with xpnuvdyrwv. — yad- 
koyevuv: see on Pyth. I 44. 

25. Kpnpvdvrev: sc. quay. See on wapedvrwy, Pyth.I 26. The hang- 
ing of the anchor at the bow indicates that they were on the point of 
departure. — émérooae [éréruxe, aorist of éxrruyxdvw]: sc. 6 Oeds, Triton. 
— xadwov: poetic for Seoudy. The anchor checks the ship as the bridle 
checks the horse. Cf. Eur. Tec. 539 Adoal re mpduvas wal xarweorhpial 
ve@y Bbs Huty. 
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26. verov... donpov: i.e. through the Libyan desert. Cf. the Ilo- 38 
meric én’ edpda vata Oarddoons. See on v. 8 and on pérwmoy, Pyth. I 30. 

27. Sdpv: synecdoche for the ship. So v. 38. Cf. Soph. Phil. 721 
wovtondp dovpar:. Simonides of (‘eos in his threne of Danae, fr. 37, 
speaks of the chest in which Danae and her child were put upon the 
waters, as &repwet Sovpari xadxeoyoupy. — prySeorv dpots: ‘ by my advice.’ 
This recital is rather for the sake of the listeners to the ode than for the 
Argonauts, but the latter are reminded of their experience of Medea’s 
wisdom. — avomwdoroavres [dvacwdoavres!: ‘having drawn up on land.’ 

28. rovraxte refers to worl vat epnuvdyrwy, as vs. 26, 27 are parenthet- 
ical. — da8(pay. . . Onxdpevos: ‘assuming the glorious face of a vener- 
able man’; a more magnificent expression for Oeds avéps eiSduevos, v. 21. 
Cf. Herod. VII 56 & Zed, rf 3h dvBp) cidduevos Mépon nal ofvopa dvr) Ards 
Eéptea Ocuevos dvdorarov rhy ‘EAAdSa eOéAets worjoas ; 

29. epi: construe with @nxduevos. For the elision see on Ol. VI 338. 

30. [€\Oovreraor: eAPovo:. Cf. Oepardvrecow, v. 11, éAauydyreon, (1. 
VI 76.) — evepyéras: i.e. ‘ friendly hosts.’ 

31. émayyéAAovte | éxayyéAAover] : ‘ offer,” ‘invite to dinner.’ 

32. voorou yAuxepov: so Hom. x 323 vderoio réAos yAuKepoio. — wpo- 
acts: “excuse, not always a mere pretext. They declined the invita. 
tion as they were in haste. 

33. Evpumvdos: mythical king of Cyrene, son of Poseidon and 
Celaeno, the daughter of Atlas. —’Ewvoel8as seems to be a patronymic; 
cf. ‘Yreplwv. Here we have the Doric genitive (II. 149: G. 39:3) as 
Aifra, vs. 10, 160; “Aida, v. 44; KpovlSa, v.56; MeAla, v. 134; Olderdda, 
v. 263; Modra, Ol. I 70; ’Aynola, Ol. VI 98; AarofSa, Pyth. I 12, ete. 

34. [ay...apmragas: dvaprdoas. From the y-stem, as in Homer, 
but aprdou is found Ol. I 40; see H. 398 D; G. 108: IV, n. 1.] 

35. Sefurdpq: sc. xepl. II. 621¢; G. 139 n.— wporvyxdv: the first 
that came to his hand. Cf. Hor. Car. II 15:17 nec fortuitum spernere 
caespitem | leges sinebant. 

36. ov’ awlOyo€ wv: ‘nor did he fail to persuade him; or, per- 
haps, ‘nor did he disobey him.’ — fpws: Euphemus ; see v. 22. 

37. Sapoviay: it was ‘ fateful,’ ‘ portentous,’ because it was a symbol 
of Libya and of their future empire there. Cf. the ‘earth and water” 
which the Persians demanded as tokens of submission from the Greeks. 

38. qmevOopar: the present is used, as in English, of a matter which 
has been recently learned. GMT. 10:n.5. Cf. v, 109; Soph. Oed. Tyr. 
305 ef rs wh KAvEs TAY ayyéAwy. Eur. Med. 287 nadw 8 ametreiv co’, os 
dwayyéAAovoel po. So often in the orators. 

39. [Bapev: Biya. See on v. 2.| 
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40. éomépas: ‘al evening, when men are more wearied and negli- 
gent.— paw: there is a touch of indignation in her tone. — erpuvev 
has Medea, 1.e. the speaker, ‘I,’ as subject. It is construed with tl: 
dative on the analogy of reAevew and apoordooey. ; 

42. év rq8e vdow: cf. v.14. The clod was washed overboard by tli: 
waves near Thera. —AtBvas oméppa: the clod was the origin and soute- 
of the possession of the land. 

43. wplv dpas: mpd Tov Séovros. xpiy is used as a preposition only here 
and in some late authors, as Arrian, Anab. III 18:6 xpi» pdous. — olka: 
see v. 174. 


839 44. “AvSa (“A:dov| oropa: at Taenarum was an entrance to Hade 


and a celebrated puxowopmeiov or puxouavreiov for necromancy. (Cf. 
Strabo VIII 363 wAnotov (to the temple of Poseidon, to whom perhaps 
the clod was to be consecrated) 8 éorly ayrpov, 30 ob roy KépBepoy dvay- 
Ojvar pvOedovor bp’ ‘Hpaxrdous e& ddov. Eur. Herc. fur. 23 Taswdpou di 
ordua | BéBnn’ és “Aidov toy tpicdparov Kiva| és pas avdtwv. Verg. 
Georg. IV 467 Taenarias ctiam fauces, alta ostia Ditis. 

45. twmdpxov: see on Isth. I 54. Poseidon was held in high honor 
at Cyrene. According to ILerodotus, II 50, the god’s name had its 
origin in Libya and there his temples abounded. 

46. word belongs rather to Pindar than to Medea. —Kadgwrot rap’ 
6x@ats connects them with Thebes, the poet's home. 

47. walSwv xrA.: genitive absolute denoting time; ‘in the time of 
the fourth generation.’ — «é ix to be construed with AdBe, a conclusion to 
a condition contrary to fact. 

48. alpa: ‘his blood,’ i.c. ‘his child’; Sesamus or Samus, a com- 
panion of Theras who led the colony to Calliste and gave his name to 
the island. —avv Aavaocis: the Achaeans who were driven from Pelo- 
ponnesus by the Dorian invasion. —-rére: in the fourth generation. — 
peyddas: epithet of Athens, Nem. II 8. 

49. éfavioravrar: sc. of Aavaol. Proleptic present. H. 699 a. So 
Ol. VIII 42 Mépyapyos dup) reais, Hpws, xepds epyaclais GAloxera:. Aesch. 
Agam. 126 xpévp uty &ypet Mpiduou méAuw &de xéAevOos. —’Apyelov xoArov : 
i.e. from their homes on that gulf. 

50. viv ye: contrasted with e/ yap «ra. in v. 43; ‘but now, since thie 
clod remained at Thera.’ — dAdcSardv yuvaixev: indefinite plural, for 
the Lemnian Malache. Cf. vs. 252 fg. —x«pirew: ‘chosen,’ ‘ elect,’ ‘ hon- 
ored.’ Cf. Isth. VITI 71. — evprjoea: sc. Euphemus. 

51. of kev réxwvrat: the Homeric subjunctive, (a kind of potential 
subjunctive), for the future indicative, H. 868; G. 213: 2R.; GMT. 87 
and note. —of refers to the collective yévos. — rdvBe vacoy €AOovres: sce 
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vs. 256 fg.—otv ting Oeww: ‘by the blessing of the gods.’ Cf. v. 260 39 
avy Geq, Isth. V 6 31a redv riydy. 7 

52. dara: Battus, son of Polymnestus. — keAatveddov weSlov: ‘dark 
fields,’ with reference to the richness of the soil. 

53. moduxpve@: because of the votive offerings. Cf. Hom. 1 404 o&8 
Soa Adivos ov3us aphropos évrds eépye:, | bolBou *AwdAAwvos, TlvOor ev) 
xetpnéoon. Soph. Oed. Tyr. 151 ras woduxpicou Mudavos. 

54. [dpvace: dvauyqoe. Pindar prefers the apocopated forms of avd 
in composition; cf. vs. 9, 27, 62, 106, 191, 199; Pyth. I 4, 47, II 41; 
Nem. I 1, 43, 11 12; Isth. I 28; fr. 135: 0.' — Odproow [1.e. Oemer-ot, cf.’ 
Oéuires, Ol. X 24]: ‘oracles.’ Cf. Hom. w 105 ef wey & alvhowor Ards 
peydAoto Oemuiorres. 

55. wxaraBdavra: ‘as he enters ; cf. Hom. 3 GSO Kar’ od805 Bdyra. 
Eur. Med. 381 ei An@@hooua | déuous twepBalvovca. — xpovw Sevtépy re- 
peats the word of v. 53. 

56. [aodetg: woAAovs: Pindar prefers the forms from the stem moAv-.] 
—[dyayev: ayayeiv. Doric infinitive ; cf. yapvery, O1.I 3. G.119:14 c.] 
— Neovo répevos: cf. Ol. IL 9 ofknua worayov. — réyevos Kpovisa: cf. 
v. 1G. Medea ends as she began with the prophecy of the colony from 
Thera to Cyrene. The ode might end here, but in the foregoing is im- 
plied the Argonautic expedition which is described vs. 70-251. 

57. 4 6a: in asseveration, as in Homer, »z 280. The copula has to be 
supplied. —orlyes: ‘the verses,’ ‘ prediction,’ since oracles were given 
in verse. —€mragav owmrg: through wonder. Cf. Soph. Ajax 171 where 
through intense fright ovyf wrigeay &pwvo, Cf. also the Homeric a«hpy 
eyévovro cing (I 95) and write 5& Oupdy evi ornGecow "Axady (Z 40). 

58. For the short penult of ypwas, cf. Pyth. I 53 and note. 

59. vié TloAvpvderrov: see on v. 52.—oeé 8€: see on Ol. I 36.— éy 
rourp Ady: ‘in harmony with this prophecy’ of Medea. For év, cf. 
Pyth. I 62, Thuc. I 77 év rots duotois vduors wornogyres Tas Kploess. 

60. dpOwoev: ‘exalted’; cf. Nem. I 15.—peAlooas Acdoidos: the 
Pythia. Priestesses, at first only those of Demeter, were called péAiwoar, 
5ia 7d rod (dou xabapdy. See on Ol. VI 45.— avropare: ‘spontaneous,’ 
‘freely offered.’ The oracle was not questioned on that point; Battus 
sought relief for his stammering tongue, not direction concerning the col- 
ony. The response is given Herod. IV 155 Barr’, éml pwvhy FArAOes* bvak 
dé we boiBos *AwddAAwy | és AcBiny mépres pndrorpdpoy oikioripa. 

61. d[#]: the Pythia. —és rpls: so Ol. 11 68; cf. em rpls, Acts X 16. 
—[atSdorawa: aldioaca. | 


57. a may be for #oav, but the text is probably corrupt. 
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39 62. dphavev [dvepnve]: ‘declared’ the destined king of Cyrene. — 
Apollo was the leader, dpynyérns, of Greek colonists. Cf. Ol. VII 32 fg. 
Callimachus of Cyrene, Hy. Apoll. 55 fg. dolBy 3 éomdpevor wdérras diepe- 
tphaoavro | tvOpwror- botBos yap de) woAlecar pirndel | xriCoudvys abrds 8é 
GeuelAia boiBos ipalver. ... boiBos nai Babt-yesov euhy wéAw Eppace Barry. 
See Curtius, Greek Hist. Book II, Chap. 4.— Kvupdvq: dative of interest. 

63. dyaxpwvopevov: ‘when he inquired of the oracle.’ — woud: in the 
unusual sense of Avous, ‘release’ of the tied tongue. The story arose 
probably from the similarity of the words Bdrros and Barrapli¢ew, ‘to 
‘stammer.’ According to Herodotus, loc. cit., Battus was a Libyan word 
meaning ‘king.’ This-shows the influence of the Libyans in the colony. 

40 64. perd: adverbial, ‘later.’ — dre (ds re]: ‘as.’ — howxavOdpov: 
ef. Aesch. Prom. 455 &v@euddous pos. Mimnermus 2 roAvavbéos Eapos. — 
pos dxpq alludes to the fortune and perhaps to the youth of Arcesilaus. 

65. marl rovros: the now-living descendants of Battus. — dySoov 
pépos: the eighth generation, including Battus; the Greeks counted both 
extremes of a series. 

66. *Amd\Aov xrA.: see v. 3.— dudixridvey: so in some Delphian 
inscriptions for d&u@icruédywy which was the later form. Cf. Hom. Hy. 
Pyth. Ap. 96 repicridver &vOpdérwy. 

67. awe 8 avrov «rA.: cf. Isth. VIII 66. ‘I will sing of him and 
the fleece, for this was the source of their glory.’ It was on this expedi- 
tion that Euphemus received the clod and begat at Lemnos a son whose 
descendants were the kings of Cyrene. 

68. «adyxpvoov vdxos: cf. Hur. Med. 5 dvipay dpiordéwy of 7) adyXpuooy 
Sépas | TleAla perHAGor. 

69. Mivvay: this was “the common name of many tribes which were 
scattered in Ioleos in Thessaly, Orchomenus in Boeotia, Pylus in Mes- 
senia; and which sent colonies very early to Lemnos, later to Amyclae. 
Thera, and Cyrene.” In the original form of this story, probably only 
the Minyae took part in the expedition. later, the heroes of all lands 
were made to share in the adventures, and then all the Argonauts were 
called Minyae. Apollon. Rhod. Argon. I 229 fg. robs yey dporijas 
Mivias wepwvaserdovres | xleAnoxoy pdda mdvras, éxel Mivbao Ovyatpay | of 
mAciorot kal &piorot ad’ aluaros ebxetéwyro | Eupevar. — Oedwopror: ‘sent 
by the gods.’ Cf. Oedpry, Ol. II 36. —ogloiv: wasol rodros of v. 65. — 
durev0ey [epured@noay]: there the foundation was laid for their future 
prosperity. Cf. Nem. VIII 17 purevOels dABos. 

70. tls yap xrA.: for the introduction of the story cf. that of the 
Iliad: rls 7° &p opwe Oedv Epids Evvenre pdxeoOa; Milton, Par. Lost: 
“Who first seduced them to that foul revolt? | Th’ infernal Serpent.” 
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Cf. Isth. V 3Y ty. —dpxn ‘kddfaro: crasis for dpxa éxdéfaro. Cf. v. 255. 40 
— éxSdfaro: sc. avrovs. (for the omission of the object, cf. Pyth. II 17.) 
“What was the beginning. the occasion, and what were the dangers of 
the voyage?” 

71. ris &¢é xlvSvvos: ‘ What danger irresistibly enticed them?" — 
aSdpavros (for the genitive cf. v. 206 Aléwy, v. 225 wupds) dAous: cf. Aesch. 
Prom. 6 d8apavrlywy Seopay ev dpphxros wédas. Hor. Car. I 35:17 saeva 
Necessitas | clavos trabales et cuneos inanu | gestans ahena. 

72. é: instead of ixé. His death was to come from them.— AloAdSey : 
the following is the genealogical tree acc cording to Homer (A 25+ fg.) and 
other authorities : — 


AEOLUS = ENAREA. 


SALMONEUS = ATHAMAS = 
CRETHEUS = TyRro = POSEIDON Purixus HELLE 
| 
AESON =. PHERES=. AMYTHAON =. Penias NELEus = 
alow ADMETUS MELAMPUS Neeror PERICLY MENUS, 


Pelias robbed his half-brother Aeson of the kingdom of Iolcos and, after 
Jason’s return, was killed by a trick of Medea. — dxdurrots: ‘ unbend- 
ing,’ ‘ my incible.’ 

73. . Oupp: partitive apposition; cf. Pyth. I 8.— xpudev: cf. 
Isth. I 7 kpvoeoag ouvtuxig. 

74. ophaddv: Delphi, or more exactly, a stone in the sanctuary there 
(see on v. 4) was regarded as the middle point, duadds, of the earth. Cf. 
Pyth. VI 3 oupardy epiBpduou | xOovds és Adivoy xpocoxduevor. This isa 
stereotyped expression of the tragic poets, e.g. Aesch. Choeph. 1036 peadu- 
pardy & Wovpa, Aotlov rédov. Soph. Oed. Tyr. 480 7a peodupadra yas dxo- 
voopl (wy | wavreta, 899 roy BOicroy elu: yas ex’ dupadrddy céBwv. Kur. Med. 
668 rl 8 déupardy yijs Oeompddy eordAns; Similarly Jerusalem is called 
by Jerome “umbilicus terrae.” This latter “ belief was preserved in the 
old mediaeval maps of the world,” and ‘‘a large round stone is still 
kissed devoutly by Greek pilgrims i in their portion of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre.” — parépos : ‘our mother’ earth. See on Pyth. 17. 

75. oyeOdpev [oxedeiv]: in apposition with udyrevua. 
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40-76. alwavew Gwe ote®paw: Jason was reared on Mt. Pelion by the 


41 


wise centaur Chiron, son of Cronus, 3aaséraros Kevraiper (Hom. A 832), 
the teacher of the most famous heroes. — evSeleAov: so Ol. I 111. 

78. vos alt’ dv axros (Jason was both): the afre (efre) which we 
should expect before geives, is omitted. Cf. Ol. XIV 9 where ofre has to 
be supplied from the second clause; Ol. XII 10 where of (ué») is thus 
supplied. — o S€: Jason. 

79. S&Svpaow: the Homeric hero carried two spears. Cf. r 17, of 
Paris: wapdaAcyy Guoww exev xal xaprida téta | wal topos... Sovpe Siw 
.. 2 wddAws, « 256 Exeev whAnua xa) Gowida xa) d00 Soipe. Verg. Aen. | 
313 bina manu lato crispans hastilia ferro. —éewayAos: in form and 
stature and because of his spears. He wore the garb of a native Magne- 
sian and a leopard skin as a hero and a hunter from Pelion. — dpddre- 
pow: adverbial; cf. Ol. I 104. 

80. dre is correlative with dug 3¢, ‘both . .. but also.’ Simple con- 
nection is changed to opposition. Cf. Ol. I 104. See on Isth. I 14.— 
dppolowra yulou: this was contrary to Greek custom, (but well known 
in the Modern Greek or Albanian dress). 

81. dplocovras: causative. Cf. horrida grando, Verg. Georg. I 449. 
So xAwpdy Séos, pallida venena. Shakespeare's “sick offence,” ‘ hungry 
prey,” ‘leperous distilment.” 

82. His hair had not been sacrificed as yet to a river god. (Cf. Hom. 
W 141 awexelparo xalrny, | rhy pa Srepyeg worauge Tpépe THACOdwoay.) 

83. xaral€vomoy: according to the custom of the heroes («dpy xopd- 
wrres *Axaol) which was retained in Sparta. — ev@vs lev: this shows his 
confidence. — oerépas: here evidently for éas, ‘his’; so Isth. VIII 61 
and in four other passages in Pindar. Cf. Hes. Shield 90 ts xpoAcrav 
opérepdy Te Sduov operepous Te ToKHas. 

85. év ayopg KrA.: cf. xAnOovons ayopas.— According to Apollonius 
Rhodius I 12 and Apollodorus Bib. I 9:16, Jason came by chance or 
invitation to a sacrifice. In true lyric fashion this, as unessential, is left 
unnoticed by Pindar. 

86. éuwas: though they did not know him. — gs elwev: cf. the Ho- 
meric @8e 5é Tis elweoxev. — kal rdSe: ‘this too,’ as well as other things. 

87. ‘Is hea god or a hero? He cannot be Otus or Ephialtes or 
Tityus, since these are dead.”” They do not say how beautiful he is or 
how mighty, but they compare him with the gods and demigods. (Cf. 
the effect produced on the old councillors by Helen’s beauty, Hom. r 
156 fg. — ot rl wov (question of surprise: ‘This is not Apollo is it?’): 
this is found where the supposition is hardly conceivable while od d4xov 
expects an affirmative answer. Cf. Arist. Frogs 522 of rf wov omovdh» 
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moet, | dteh oe wal{wy ‘HpaxAda ’veoxetaca; with 526 od 8h wot pw’ dperc- 1! 
a0a di:avoet | Bwxas abrdés ; — wéors’Adpodliras: Ares. Jason, we remem 
ber, was avhp Exmaydos (v. 80). 

88. davrl [pact]: ‘they say, with indefinite subject; see on Pyth. 
1 52.—Avwapq: cf. on fr. 76: 1. 

89. “Idipedelag watSas: the gigantic sons of Aloeus and Iphimedia 
were renowned for their beauty. Hom. A 307 wal f° frexev [’Iptuddera] Svo 
waive, pivevbadle 3¢ yevérOny, | “Ardy 7’ dvTlOcov rTyrAEKAErTOy 7° "EqidATny, | 
obs 5h unxlorous Opépe Cel3wpos Kpoupa | ral word nadrAlorous perd ye KAUTOY 
"Oplwva. Their graves were shown in Naxos. —«al of: for the apos- 
trophe cf. v. 175; Isth. I 55. 

90. Bédos “ApréyiSos: Artemis avenged the insult offered to her 
mother Leto (Latona). See Hom. a 576 fg. 

92. Spa xrd.: i.e. ‘that no one may long for forbidden loves’; ef. 
Pyth. II 34 fg. For the genitive, cf. Ol. VI 35. — éparas [&pnra:, from 
Zpayat] is in the subjunctive mood. 

93. rol ydpvov [éyhpvoy] rovatra: cf. ds of uéy TotTa pds aAAHAOus 
aydpevoy, Hom. E 274. 

94. ava 8 rpidvors: cf. Ol. I 41 ay teros. Mules seem to have been 
common in Thessaly. The first victor with the mule-car at the Olym- 
pian games was Thersias, a Thessalian. 

95. tkero omevSwv: the king’s anxiety is made prominent by the 
number of words here expressing ‘ haste.’ — !wawrdyats: xarrhvas. | 

96. Sefirépm povov: the other sandal was lost, says Apollonius, in 
the wintry torrent of the Anaurus.— KA€mrray: see on Ol. VI 36. 

97. TIolay yatay «rA.: the Homeric (a2 170 fg.) question, rls wdOey els 
avSpov;... Tlves Eupevar ebyerdwvto ; 

98. ‘What aged woman bare you?’ Pelias jestingly intimates that 
Jason is ryAvyeros, ‘his mother’s pet.’ — xapacyeveov: contrasted with 
dioyvevets, the Homeric epithet of kings. 

100. kxaraprdvats [xatauhvas]: cf. Tyrtaeus X 9 aicxidve: re yévos, 
kara 8 &yAaby elBos eAéyxet. 

101. Baporjoas dyavotor: the poct contrasts the open-hearted Jason 
with the tricky Pelias. 

102. dpelpOy: the passive voice intimates that his answer was 
caused hy the words of Pelias. Cf. éorpared@y, Pyth. 151. a&wnuelpén is 
found (as middle) in Xenophon, Anab. II 5: 15, and a&melp@ny Theocritus 
VII 27. Itis the prevailing form in the New Testament. — Xelpwvos : sec 
on v. 76. Chiron’s tro@jxa are referred to Pyth. VI 19 ob dp@dy | &yes 
egonuoctvay, | rd wor’ ev otpeat payT) peyadooGerh | iAvpas viby dppariCoperp 
TinAcldq wapatveiy: udAiora pv Kpoviday, | Bapuéway orepomay kepauvay Te 
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apvravu, | Gcaw oéBcota:- | rabras 8t ph were rimas | duelpew yordwr Bloy 
rezpepevor. —ceay: ~ 1 shall show by my deeds and words what I have 
been taughi to be.” 

103. Xeapucdtovs: Chariclo was Chiron’s wife. —@Avpas: Chiron's 
mother. Se in noe on the preceding verse. Verg. Georg. III 550 Phil- 
lvrides Chiron. Among such as they Jason could learn nothing bad. 

104. épyow: sc. rorhoas. Zeagma. Cf. Hom. o 374 ob pelacyoy torw 
axovoa | oft’ éxos obre tt Epyor. 

105. éxrpaweAov: ‘insolent’; antithesis of simple and noble. 

106. ayxopev araxoussr, avaxopsovperos. Cf. v. 9]: ‘to recover.’ 

107. Zevs ewacev xrA.: kings rule dei gratia; cf. Hom. B 205 fs xol- 
pavos Eres, | els Baoreds, § Wane Kpdvov wdis &yxvAophrew. Hes. Theog. 
5 ée 8 Awds Baciwrnes. 

108. AloAg xrA.: see on v. 72. —-Tipay: in apposition with rdy [fy]. 

109. ydp refers to ov nat’ aloay.— viv: rh dpyhy.— Aevnats wiby- 
cwayra seems like a reminiscence or imitation of Hom. 1 119 peo? Acu- 
yaréno. wmiOhoas. Aevxds must then be understood as ‘light-colored, 
‘superficial,’ ‘careless,’ ‘reckless.’ It may have meant ‘simple,’ ‘inno- 
cent,’ at first in a good sense (cf. the proper name Aevxoydn, 1.e. Aeuxal 
gpéves) and afterwards in a bad sense = ‘silly.’ Cf. the changed meaning 
of ebfOns. Milton (in the margin of his copy of Pindar, see footnote on 
Ol. VI 16) translates ‘shallow braines.’ Cf. Photius Aevxal ppéves- paww- 
duevar. Hesychius Aevxay xparl3wv: nxaxav ppevev. The Greeks, like 
ourselves, had the metaphor (an anatomical fancy, like ‘“ black bile’) 
of a “black heart’’; cf. Solon 42 yAgooa Bé of 3:xdpuvOos ex peralyns ppevds 
Yeywvi. | 

110. daroovAdoat corresponds to the aorist indicative of direct dis- 
course. HH. 854; G. 203. — dpxeStxay: ‘possessing a right to the 
throne.’ 

111. pé: object of réumov. — del rdympwrov: ‘as soon as.’ Cf. ere) 
raxirra, @s Taxos, V. 164; ewel abrixa, Nem. I 35, «ra. 

112. K«aSos [xHd0s] Onkdpevor (cf. v. 29. Herod. VI 21 wévOos péya 
npooe@hxavro): ‘‘ They mourned for me as if I were dead.” — pOipévov: 
genitive absolute. For omission of subject (uot) cf. v. 25. — Svodepev: 
‘gloomy,’ ‘ mournful.’ 

113. For plya with dative cf. Hom. @ 437 ulyd? BAAoro: Oeotor. * Mix- 
tim cum eiulatu mulierum.’ 


109. Aeveds secs to have no etymological connection with AevydAeos. 
Some have understood it as ‘clear,’ ‘candid’; so that Pelias trusted to 
the mnocent, unsuspecting mind of Jason's father. 
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114. wopdvpéorg: i.e. in royal swaddling-clothes. 42 

115. wuetl xrd.: ‘informing night alone of the journey.’ Cf. Ovid, 
Met. XIII 14 sua narret Ulixes, | quae sine teste gerit, quorum nox con- 
scia sola est. — rpddev [tpéperv, see on Pyth. II 44. Cf. dyaydy, v. 56; 
on Ol. I 3]: for the thought cf. Ol. VI 33. 

117. tore: i.e. ‘you have heard from me.’ — Aeuklrwey (the rough 
breathing of feos is not original, etymologically, and the spiritus lenis 
is preserved here as in proper names, Aevxirmos, “AAnurmos, “Aplorirmos, 
nrA.): an epithet of princes; cf. Pyth. I 66 AevxordAwy Tuvdapiday, fr. 
202 Aeuxlawwy Muxnvalwy. 

119. Srp Getos: the centaurs are pipes in Hom. A 263, though Homer 
does not know them as monsters of double nature, man and horse. 

120. For the yvépiois cf. Penelope's recognition of Ulysses, Hom. wy 205 
&s pdro, ris 8 abrov Avro youvara kal plrov Frop, | ofhuar’ dvaryvobon td 
of Zuweda wéppad’ "OSvaceds: | Saxpicaca 8 Lest’ idbs Spduev, dup) Bt yei- 
pas | Sepp BdAA’ ’OSva7i, xdpyn F Exvo’ He wpoonvda. — éoedAOovra: sc. his 
father’s house to which he was directed. The poet passes over the inter- 
vening incidents. —[%yvow: fyvwoav. See H. 385 D 3, 489: 15D; G. 
126:4. Cf. «plier, v. 168; plyev, v. 251; cuvedvacder, v. 255; %Bay, 
Ol. II 34; réxvwOev, Isth. I 17, fev (fevav), I 25; paver, I 29.) 

121. éxwopdodvgay Sdxpva: tears of joy, as Hom. # 190; Ulysses 
ds tpa pwrhoas viby xice, Kad 3¢ wapev | Sdaxpvoy fixe xauace. Soph. 
Elect. 1231 yeynOds Epwes Sdapvov dupdrwv &ro, 1312 obxor’ exaAhtw yxapé | 
Saxpuppoovaa, fr. 824 xapos yap obrds eorw avOpdhxov ppevav, | rou rd 
reprvdy kal Td mnuaivoy pues’ | Saxpuppoet yoy nal 7d Kal Ta Tyyxdvww. 

122. dv wép. Wuxay KxrA.: ‘rejoiced greatly in his soul, on seeing that 
his son’ etc. Cf. wep) xnp) pirciv, Hom. @ 559 yéynbe 5€ Te ppéva woushy. 

124. xaolyvnro: Aeson’s brothers (see on v. 72). Pheres, king of 43 
Pherae near Iolcos; Amythaon, king of Messenian Pylos. 

125. kara KA€os: ‘upon the news,’ ‘on hearing of Jason’s return.’ — 
‘YqepySa: a large fountain in the city of Pherae, north of the present 
town. 

126. [PApvOdav: *Auvédwy. For the contraction cf. Moceddwv, Noceday 
(Ol. I. 26); Maddy, v. 70; "AAkudv, contracted from ’AAkudwy; and the 
gen. plur. of the a-declension, as ray [ray] v.92. H. 32 D h.]—Mérap- | 
arog: the seer. 

127. dvefdv: object of edpevdorres (though it might be construed as 
terminal acc. with tev. H. 722; G. 162).—éw Sairés polpa: ‘at a 
common feast.’ 

129. dppofovra: cf. Nem. I 21.— rex: cf. Hom. a 277 of 88 yduov 
revgovor. — tavvev: ‘he kept up’ the feast. 
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43 130. Spamdv dwrov: ‘plucking the flower.’ See on Ol. I 13.— For 
év with second noun see on Pyth. I 14. — The Thessalians were famous 
for their feasts. Athenaeus (137 d) calls them ebrpdwe(o., but says they 
were called by others woAvgayo:. Cf. Plato, Crito 53 E 4 ebwxouvpevos ép 
Gerrarla, Sonep em) Seixvoy arodednunnas eis Oerrarlay. 

132. éxrq: sc. iepy. — mavra Adyov Odpevos: ‘laying the whole 
matter before them.’ In the agora he had touched only the ncepdAaa, 
v. 116.—orov$atoy: in contrast with their previous careless enjoyment. 

133. éwéorrovro [from éepéxw]: ‘they approved.’— dro KAtovav: 
‘from their seats.’ 

134. [TIeAla: MeAlov. See on v. 33.] 

135. [dxovoais: dxovcas. | 

136. Tvpots: see on v. 72.— -yeved: in apposition with the subject 
of the verb. — mpaiv 8 “Idocwy: see on v. 101. 

137. worurrdfev: cf. Proverbs of Solomon X 31 ordue 8inalov awoord- 
(er coplay, 32 xelan avbpev Sucalwy dwoord(e: xapiras. Hom. A 249 row 
kal awd yAdoons méAcros yAuklwv péev addy. 

138. BddAero kpynrida: fpxero pidwy. Cf. fr. 77.—werpalov: Posei- 
don was honored in Thessaly as the rock-cleaver, since he had opened 
the vale Tempe to afford a passage for the Peneus, and thus was the 
creator of fertile Thessaly. See Herod. VII 129. 

139. [évrl: cal.] — axvrepa mpd Sixas: ‘swifter than is just.’ Cf. 
Plato, Phaedo 99 A ef ph Sicardrepoy Bunv nad edddcov elvat ™po TOU pevyev 
Te Kal dmoBiSpdonew § iwéxew 7H wéAe Slenv. H. 661. 

140. épmovrev: cf. xpnuvdyrwy, v. 25. The omission of the subject 
is natural because of the nearness of @varav.—émiBSav: the day of 
reckoning after the feast, when the results of the intemperance were felt; 
‘‘electa voce conviviali cum heroes a convivis venerint.” 

141. Oeprrcapéevous opyds: ‘having settled our quarrels’ (‘should 
settle ... and’ etc.).— voalvev: cf. éEupalvovra, v. 275. 

142. Bovs: possibly an expression of common life for yurf. Still 
more figurative are the words of Cassandra, Aesch. Ag. 1125 &weye ras 
Béos | roy ravpoy. Emnarete or Enarea, wife of Aeolus, was the ancestress 
of both Jason and Pelias. The hero mentions his great-grandmother, 
not Aeolus, because of the form of Pelias’s question, v. 98. According 
to Homer (see on y. 72) Pelias and Aeson were half brothers. Pindar, 
then, in emphasizing the more distant connection, follows another 
account; or some resemblance in the connection of Arcesilaus and 
Damophilus may have led him to the mention of Enarea. 


131. ev [ob]: gen. of personal pronoun. A conjecture of Bergk: 
other editions have ed. 
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143. OpacvprySet: lic imitated thunder and lightning, and demanded re 
for himself the sacrifices which were paid to Zeus. In Homer, A 236, he 
is &uduww (as is Aegisthus, a 29); but in Hesiod, quoted by the scholiast 
to this line, he is &u«os. Cf. Verg. Aen. VI 585 vidi et crudelis dantem 
Salmonea poenas, | .. . quattuor hic invectus equis et lampada quassans | 
per Graium populos mediaeque per Elidis urbem | ibat ovans divomque 
sibi poscebat honorem, | demens qui nimbos et non imitabile fulmen | 
aere et cornipedum pulsu simularet equorum.— tplraew: viz. Sal- 
moneus, Tyro, Pelias; Cretheus, Aeson, Jason. 

144. xelvev: gen. of source with gurevévres, much like brd with +1 
gen. of agent. II. 750a; G.176:2. Cf. John VI 45 d:danrod Geod. — 
oOévos dtAlov Acvooopev: lyric for dpav pdos heAloro, Ilom. = 442. Cf. 
Soph. Elect. 103 aaa’ od pév 3h | AhEw Ophywy orvyepav Te ydwv, | Es 7 by 
nanpeyyeis torpwy | plras, Xevoow 5t rod’ Fuap. — xpvodov: the quantity 
of the v is long in Homer and all non-lyric poetry, anceps in Pindar, the 
elegiac poets, and the lyric parts of tragedy ; short here and vy. 231, long 
Pyth. 11. xpiods is found but once in Greek poetry, and that in Pindar, 
Nem. VII 78. Perhaps the & was a Doric peculiarity. 

145. Family strife is contrary to nature. The fates turn away to 
hide their shame at the disgrace of the house. The empire of our 
ancestors is not to be divided by swords and spears. 

148. yap: ‘and we can avoid this unseemly strife, for.’ 

149. We might expect the adjective fav@ds to agree with Boar. See 
on sperépas V. 205. 

151. rovet is here transitive, an infrequent use. (Cf. Anacreontea 
33:13 ef rd xévrpoy | wovel 7d Tas weAlrras, | récov Soxeis wovovcw, | “Epws, 
8cous ov BdAAEs ; — wopovvoyra: ‘furthering,’ ‘advancing.’ 

152. oxdtrov [oxiprrpov]: sc. rover. — KpnOelSas: Acson. 

153. twmworas: as an adjective. The Thessalian cavalry was famous 
as the best in Greeec. —- etOvve Slxas: ‘yave just judgment. Cf. Solon 
4:37 edOvver: 5é Silas oxodids. 

154. ta pév: the sceptre and the throne. 

155. veorepov: ecuphemistic for ‘worse.’ Te does not so much 
threaten violence as regret its possible necessity. 

156. %oropas rotos: ‘such I shall be, Le. *T will do what you desire.’ 

158. dvOos 7Bas: cf. Tyrtacus X 28 bpp’ epariis HAns ayAady &vOus &x7. 
Mimnermus I 4 &06" Ans &vOcea ylyvera: apradda. Hom. Hy. Herm. 375 
obvex’ 5 ev répev kvOos Exe: pidoxvdéos HAns. Aesch. Suppl. 663 HBas 8 
kvOos &Sperrov Eorw. — kupatve (‘the bloom of youth swells like a wave’: 
a mixture of metaphors): cf. v. 179 KkexAdSovras, fr. 123: 3. 

159. pdvv x@ovlwv: Jason is to be king: but first he is to do for the 
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house a work for which Pelias is too old. Since the time of Phrixus a 
curse had rested on the Aeolids. His spirit remained at Colchis where 
he died. He longs to return to his home, and the gods of Hades in anger 
seek satisfaction for him. — The soul of the man who died in a foreign 
land was invoked thrice (Hom. « 65) and invited to return to his home 
where a cenotaph was erected. Jason is now to go to fetch the shade 
of Phrixus and also the golden fleece, which is generally represented as 
the sole object of the voyage. — For the connection between Phrixus and 
Pelias and Jason, see on v. 72. 

161. te cacy [éod6n]: Phrixus was borne by the ram through the 
air from the sacrifice to which his stepmother had devoted him. His sis- 
ter Helle fell ets “EAAns xdvroyv, to which she gave the name. 

162. parpuas: Ino, according to the common story; Pindar, fr. 49, 
called her Demodice. — BeAéwy: figurative; ‘ plots.’ 

163. ts: ‘coming to me.’ —éwl Kacradlg: cf. Ol. VII 17. 

164. el perdAdardv te: he had inquired of the oracle whether any 
attention was to be paid to the dream, which might be deceitful ; Hom. 
t 560 Eetv’, Fro pév Sverpor duhxavor axpirduvOor | ylyvorr’, ob8€ Tt wdyra 
Terclerat avOpumoow, ... Tav ot pév n° EAOwor Bid apicrod erdpayros, | of 
p édepalpovra, re’ axpdavra pépovres. — ds TaXOS: ws TdxLoTA. — OTpUVE: 
sc. 6 Oeds 6 pavrevdpevos. — wopmdy: escort for the soul to his native land. 
For the phrase cf. Hom. « 18 redxe 8 rourhy. 

165. rovrov: emphatic position ; ‘ this task accomplish and thou shalt 
be king.’ It is a variation of the conditional form: ‘if thou accomplish’ 


etc. — povapxety kal BactAcvépev (object of xpofoew): emphatic repetition 
of the idea; cf. Hes. Theog. 883 BaciAevéuery 432 dvdocey. 


167. dppiv paprus: cf. Hom. H 76 Zebs 3 Guy? exydprupos torw, — 
dudorepots: one tradition made Hellen, the father of Aeolus, to be the 
son of Zeus. 

168. xplOev: diexpi@ncay, “they parted.’ 

170. éovra wAdov (‘that a voyage was to be made’): depends on 
paveuev | paivew]. 

171. Zmvos viol: Heracles, Castor, and Polydeuces. Only the sons 
of the gods are mentioned and in the order of their fathers’ dignity. 
Zeus, Poseidon, Apollo, Hermes, Boreas. 

172. [Sov0l: dv0.] —vyatrar: cf. v. 82. 

173. *Evvool8a (so v. 33): ’Evvooryalov.—alSer0dvres GAkdy : cf. Hom. 
O 561 °A Piro, avépes Eore Kal aida Odc6 ev) Ovpg | AAAHAOUS 7° albetabe 
xara Kpatepas ioulvas. They honored their valor; they feared that they 
should bring shame upon their strength if they failed to take part in the 
expedition. Cf. Ol. I 81 fg. 
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174, dx IIvAov: Pylus was the home of Periclymenus, who was the 45 
son of Neleus and Chloris, and grandson of Poseidon. See on vy. 72. 
— Taenarum was the home of Euphemus; see v. 13.— «dog éoddy: 
Homeric; e.g. a 95 ftva pay KAdos cOAby Exnow. The fame of Euphemus 
was established on this voyage, since from his marriage at Lemnos sprang 
the royal race of Cyrene. See the introduction to this ode. 

176. é& *Awd\Awvos: on the analogy of the other names this must 
mean ‘son of Apollo,’ though according to the common myth, Orpheus 
was the son of Oeagrus. 

178. xpvocpams (as messenger of the gods, Ol. VI 78): Homeric 
epithet ; e.g. «87. The pis not doubled, metri gratia. Cf. axoprryvipe- 
vat, V. 198; wadrAmpdoior, Ol. VI 83; dugipdra, Isth. I 8; naddApdy VITI 
21; xpuveoptrous, Soph. Antig. 950. 

179. xexAdSovras: the so-called schema Alemanicum, a plural adjec- 
tive or verb between two singular nouns with which it agrees. Cf. 
Alcman fr. 12 Kdorwp re rdAwv onéwv duaripes, inmdra: copol, | Kal TwAv- 
Sevuns xvdpés. Hom. « 513 evOa wey eis "Ax epovra MupiprAcydOwy re péovory | 
Keaxurds te, E 774 hx: pods Syders cupBdddctov H3t Exduavdpos.— xe- 
xAdSovras is a perfect with the present ending; see H. 360 D. So 
xepplxovras, V. 183; cf. yeydeew, Ol. VI 49; SedvKeuw, Theocritus I 102; 
xexévOes, VII 83; wepixer, XI 1; Se80lew, XV 5X. This formation 
seems to have been common in Sicily; elsewhere amony the Dorians it 
was only sporadic. Among the Aeolians it was more frequent. In 
several of these examples it is to be remarked that the signification is 
present as well as the ending. 

180. Ilayyatov: the great mountain on the boundary of Macedonia 
and Thrace, near the Strymon. Its rich mines of gold and silver were 
opened by the Phoenicians. 

181. éxev Oupe yeAavel Odocov emphasizes the interest felt by Boreas. 
— yeAavet: Boreas smiles on the expedition. 

182. Zryrav Kadatv: both names seem to be derived from &nu, ‘to 
blow.’ KdaAais is for Kad-af-ias, Zhrns for Za-ap-nrys. Cf. ahs, the 
Homeric epithet of. the winds. 

183. vera wepplxovras: according to Theognis 716 (kal ral3wv Bopéw, 46 
Tey Eap cic) wé8es) the wings were attached to the feet, as were the 
wings of Hermes. — wropevupéois: cf. Hor. Car. IV 1:10 purpureis ales 
oloribus. 

184. That the gods send their sons, shows that they will give their 
favor and success to the expedition. The heroes, moreover, are aided 
and encouraged by Hera, here; by Zeus, v. 197; by Poseidon, vs. 207— 
210; by Aphrodite, v. 216. Hera’s love for Jason is mentioned by 
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46 Homer pz 72 GAA’ “Hon wapéreppey ered plros fev “Ihowv. According tu 
Apollonius Rhodius I 14, Hera was angry with Pelias for his neglect to 
offer sacrifice to her. 

185. vads: objective genitive; cf. Hom. A 240 4 wor’ "AxiAATos waGh 
Terat vias "Axasy. 

186. péve (final infinitive. H. 951; G. 265): ‘that no one should 
remain behind’ etc.—alewa wéooovra: of a quiet retired life. Cf. Ol. 
I 83. —éwl wal Oavdre: ‘on condition even of death.’ — For the position 
of wal sce on Ol. VIT 25. 

187. ddppaxoy: i.e. victory and glury. Without such an opportu- 
nity for action, his &perd would fade and wither; these exploits would 
be the elixir of fame. -—-evpéo@ar: cf. Pyth. I 48. | 

188. "IwAxds seems to have been the capital of the Minyae earlier 
than Orchomenus. According to Apoll. Rhod. III 1093 fg. Minyas set 
out from Iolcos te found Orchomenus. —xaréBa: ‘came down’ to the sea. 
—vavrav dwros: cf. Livy, XX XVII 12 quod floris in iuventute fuerat. 

189. A€Earo: ‘told them over,’ ‘reviewed’ them. 

190. [dpvlxeror: Spvior. From stem dpytx- as Ol. II 88. Cf. Isth. 
IT 48. If. 216 D 14.]—KAdpowr: also by lots they sought to learn the 
divine will, Cf. Teiresias’s words to his daughter, Eur. Phoen. 838 xafpous 
TE wo Pudacoe wapOery xepl, | obs ZAaBov, oiwvicpuar’ dpvidwy paddy | Odororww 
ey lepotow, oF pavrevoua, though «Afhpous there las been understood as a 
sencral expression for any prophetic indication. 

191. Moos: ’Aumuxidns, the Calchas of the Argonautic expedition. 

~GpBaore: [avéByoe]: ‘ordered to go on board.’ Cf. of Calchas, Hom. 
A 71 Kal vieco’ nyhoar’ "Axaay “Avo elow. — rpodpev: adverbial, as in 
ITomer; cf. on mpoppdvws, Pyth. IL 16, 

192. kpépacay: see on V. 2). — dyxupas: for the plural cf. Ol. VI 101. 

193. AaBov diddav. It was customary when setting out on a voy- 
age to pour libations to the gods. Cf. Verg. Aen. V 775 stans procul in 
prora pateram tenet, extaque salsos | proicit m fluctus ac vina liquentia 
fundit. Thuc. VI 52, of the Athenians setting sail for Sicily : waiwvl- 
caves 5€ Kal TeAcwoayTes Tas orovdas Gvfryovro. So Alexander the Great 
when about to cross the Hellespont poured libations to the Nereids. 

194. év wpvpva: the station of the trierarch as of the praetor. 

195. awdvrov xeAevBous corresponds to the Homeric dypa KéAevda. 

196. evdpova an:l diAlav may be understood as proleptic; ‘ut essent 
faventes.’ ~ -voo-roto potpay: periphrastic for vdaror. 

197. (fy. 23. 

199. apmvoav érracav: avémvevoay. (The favorable omen gave them 
courage.) Cf. Hom. 1 292 égpw ornoavres év suiv. Eur. Heraclid. 128 
Bohv ~ornce. Soph. Ood. Tyr, 699 pijyw orhoas exes. . 
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201. épBaretv kero: Homeric, as ¢ {X!).- -repacxowos: Mopsus, 46 
interpreting the thunder of Zeus. 

203. "Afelvov: earlier name of the wdvros Evgewos. It was called 47 
‘inhospitable’ from the barbarous tribes which lived on its shores. 
Aeschylus, Prom. 727, calls Salmydessus éx@pdtevos vavrasc:. 

204. Prominence is given in this ode to Poseidon, probably since he 
was the ancestor of Euphemus (v. 173) and thus of the Battiads. — 
gooravro (efoavro, from Tw]: used originally of the erection of an altar 
or statue, hence ‘they consecrated.’ — Near this altar, by the Thracian 
Bosporus, not far from the mouth of the Fuxine sea, was in later times a 
well-known emporium. 

205. Opnixtwv: more properly Biduvey, but the Bithynians were of 
Thracian blood. — ravpev: the customary offering to Poseidon, as Hom. 
y 5 Nestor and his sons lepa fé(ov, | ravpous wayuéAavas, évoolxGom Kvavo- 
xalrn. Cf. Nem. VI 40 quoted on Ol. VII 80. The presence of altar and 
victims indicated the propriety of the sacrifice. 

206. AlWov: gen. of material with Bwpoto. H. 560; G. 167: 4.— 
@évap: the hollow in which the offerings were laid. 

207. Paddy: cf. Ol. VIT 53, XII 12; Hom. A 306 BaGely Aatram. — 
Seomoray vay: Poseidon. For the expression cf. vs. 176, 213. 

208. cuvdpopev werpay: cf. Eur. Medea 1263 xvaveay Supwanyddwr | 
metpay atevwrdray écBoddy, Iph. Taur. 124 xdvrov dlccas Evyxwpodcas | 
nérpas Evtelvov valovres, 421 ads ras ouvdpouddas wétpas . . éwdpacay; 
Theoc. XIII 22 (of the Argo) Kuaveay obx Haro cuvvdpouddwy vais. The 
cliffs were alive ((wal) and dashed together, but remained motionless after 
the passage of the Argo (reAevray &yayev). Paley thinks them ‘‘a very 
ancient and long prehistoric record of icebergs!” The ancients often 
identified them with the xAay«ral (through which Hera sent the Argo in 
safety, Hom. » 59 fg.), cf. Pliny N. WU. VI 12 Insulae in Ponto Planctae 
~ive Cyaneae sive Symplegades, although the Planctae are in the west and 
are passed on their return from Acetes. Strabo, 149, supposes that Homer 
adapted the story of the Symplegades to the Strait of Messina: rats 5¢ 
Kvavéas éwxolnce (sc. Homer) waparAnolws ras TlAaynrds, del rods mvdous 
and tiwwy ioropiy évdrywv. xarenas ydp Twas pudever wéerpas, Kabdmep Tas 
Kuayéas gacly, é of nal SuunAnyddes Kadovvra: didwep kal rv “Idoovos 
napéOnne 8t abtay xAobv: Kal 6 Kata Tas Erhaas 5é wopOuds kal 6 kara Suce- 
Alay swrydpevoy adrg tov wep) Trav TlAwyxtay wodov.— The other dangers 
and incidents of the voyage to Colchis are passed over by the poet. 

210. orixes: ‘ battalions.’ 

212. weXarvereror: Herodotus, II 104, considers the Colchians to be 
descendants of a remnant of Sesostris’s army, and calls them dark-skinned 
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47 and woolly-haired : palvovra: wey yap edvres of KéAxor Aiybwriot: . . . vopi- 
(ew 8 Epacay of Aiybwrio: Tis Zeadotpios orpariys elvas rovs KoAxovus: abros 
5¢ elkaoa Tide, Kal Bri perdyxpods ciot Kal obAdrpixes. — Play ptéav: cf. 
Alcaeus 31 pitay 8 év dAAhAos “Apeva. This battle is not mentioned in 
the common account. It seems to have been without successful issue, as 
the poet passes immediately to the love of Medea by which the fleece was 
gained. 

213. Alyrg wap aire: advancing to the very city ; perhaps in con- 
trast with their previous labors and travels. —aérwa [cf. pot-ens] 
Bedéwv (cf rérva Onpav, Hom. & 470, of Artemis): Aphrodite then first 
brought the fvyé to men. 

214. tvyya tetpdxvapov: the wings and legs of the ‘wryneck’ were 
tied to the four spokes of a wheel which was turned rapidly in one 
direction. This, it was believed, had magic power to draw the heart. 
Cf. Nem. IV 35 tiyy: EAxopa: Frop, and the sorceress in Theoc. II 17 
*luyt EAxe Th rijvov eudy worl Saya Thy &vSpa. Anth. Pal. V 205 "Ivyt 
Nixods, 7 xal Siamrdyriov EAnew | &vdpa wal ex Oarduwy waidas émorapuern | 

. . moppupens auvod parany rptx) wéooa SeOeioa. 

216. pawada: ‘causing raging love.’ See on ¢plocovras, v. 81. 

217. Aitds + émaoiSds: ‘supplicating enchantments.’— For the 
adjective-use of Arrds, see on Ol. VI 78.— éxStSdoxynoev: aorist as if 
from éxdidacnéw. Cf. BovAouat, BovAhaoua, OéAw, eOéAnoa. H. 533: 8 
D; G. 109: 8b. 

218. The interposition of a god was necessary to prevail upon the 
princess to disregard her parents and abandon her home. So Helen was 
led by Aphrodite to accompany Paris to Ihum. Cf. Eur. Med. 530 
(Jason says) “Epws o° hvdyxace | rétois apixros. Even Phaedra was 
driven by the goddess to her crime. —o8eava 8’ “EAAds: ‘that Greece 
longed for by her, should drive her into frenzy’; i.e. ‘that her longing 
for Greece’ etc. Cf. Isth. VIII 12 and note. 

219. Sovéor: often used of the agitation of love, which Tibullus com- 
pares with a top, [5:3 namque agor ut per plana citus sola verbere 
turben, | quem celer adsueta versat ab arte puer.—padoteys: cf. Hor. 
Car. III 26:11 Regina [Venus], sublimi flagello | tange Chloen semel 
arrogantem. — Ile@ovs: one of Aphrodite’s constant attendants. Sappho 
fr. 118 rlva Sndre TMeidw | pats &ynv és cay piddrara; Sappho and Aes- 
chylus make Peitho the daughter of Aphrodite. 

220. Secxvvev [as if from Senviw. Cf. dpyvev, v. 170; cBervtes, Pyth. 
I 5]: she showed him how to perform the tasks imposed by her father 
(a€0Awy watpwlwv, cf. Hom. @ 363 of Heracles retpduevoy bx’ EdpuaOjjos 
ad0dwy), and mixed with oil a defence against pain, and gave it to him 
‘> anoint himself withal. 
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222. xaralyncay is also elsewhere used of betrothal. — xowwov yinov ts 
pita: ‘to tie the mutual bond of wedlock,’ Fennell. 

225. Boas: as if fornoe had been used instead of axluparo.— yeviev: 4° 
disyllabic; unusual synizesis of the v. In Aesch. Sept. 122, Dindort 
now writes yeviv for yerbey and Eur. Iph. Taur. 970 ’Epiviy for Epiiwy. 
In Hesiod, Shield 3, the verse closes *"HAexrpéwvos, perhaps pronounced 
"HAextp@vos, a8 ’AAexrpéva is found on an inscription. — wwéow [&rveoy] 
is monosyllabic. — wvpds: gen. of material with pAdya. 

226. dpdooernxov: cf. Hom. ¥ 121 ral 3t x8dva woacl 8areivro. 

227. fevydq wldacoe (sc. Alfrns): cf. Aesch. Prom. 155 bSecpois 
dAdros &yplws weAdcas. | 

228. iAavve: sc. Béas.—ayd: construe with oxl(e.— dpdyurav: acc. 
of extent of depth. — vesrov (object of dvécxi(e): see on v. 26. 

229. rovr’ Ipyow (for the elision in spite of the original initial 
digamma, cf. v. 233; Ol. XIV 22): what the Colchian king had just 
accomplished. Vs. 234 fg. show that the bulls had been unyoked. 
These Jason was to yoke, and with them to plough the straight, deep 
furrows. When he had finished that task he was to take the flecce. 

230. [reA\doag: reAdoas.] —orpepvdy: the figure, the inexact ex- 
pression is explained, as usual, by the addition of the proper term («éas) 
in the next line. 

231. Gvordve (dat. after aiyAdev): of the shaggy tufts of the fleece. 

232. avSdoavros: for the omission of the subject of the gen. abs. ef. 
vs. 25, 140. —xpoxdew: this color was held in honor next to the purple. 
See Nem. I 38. 

233. éoda: pluperf. from efAw, € being the reduplication. The stem 
originally began with the digamma as is shown by the Heraclean Tables 
und by the verse of Homer. — éoerpats: ‘in consequence of the behests, 
the instructions of Medea.’ She had given him the magic ointment and 
Aad bidden him not to plough against the wind, that the flame should 
ot strike him. 

235. épiwrevpp huq: ‘their huge-sided frame.’ 

236. alavés: so Pyth. I 83.—frards: so Pyth. I 10 of Ares. — 
eewcvynce pérpov: i.e. performed the allotted task. 

237. tvev expresses an inarticulate cry, opposed to pwrh (Apwrhte), 
‘articulate speech.’ — wép paras dye: cf. Hom. o 361 aydoucd wep Eurns. 

238. Sivacw ayacGels: ‘struck with wonder at Jason’s strength.’ Cf. 
Apoll. Rhod. III 1314 davpace & Aifrns cGévos davépos. 

240. orepdvoin wolas: cf. Pyth. VIII 19 %exro dorepavwpedvor | vidv 
wola Mapvacld:, ‘his son crowned with a wreath from Parnassus.’ They 
decked him with green garlands. 
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241. ’Aerlov vids: Acetes. Cf. Eur. Med. 954 (Medea says) “HAwos 
watpos wathp. Hom. « 138 (Aeetes and Circe) exyeydrny pacoiuBpérov 
"HeAlowo | untpds 7” ex Tépons. 

242. éxrdvvoav pdxaipar: a brief expression for ‘he flayed him and 
stretched his fleece.’ Phrixus sacrificed the ram on whose back he escaped 
(see on v. 161) to Zeus ufos, and hung his fleece in the grove of Ares. 

243. oixér: he would be no longer successful, he thought. —ol 
(Acetes): ethical dative; cf. éuol, v. 230.—«efvov: construe with wédvoy. 
— mpafeorGa:: the change of subject to Jason is sudden and unmarked. 

244. dyero yevvov: ‘it clung to the serpent’s jaws.’ 

245. 6s wdxenraA.: cf. of the cudgel of the Cyclops, Hom. « 322 8eaoy 

tardy vynds eerxoodpoo pedralyns |... réccoy env pijxos, téacov «xdxos 
cioopdac Oa. 

247. papa por: ‘it is too long’; cf. longum est. For the plural see 
on Ol. 1 52. Instead of the travelled, well-beaten road of the story, the 
poet will take a shorter course. Cf. Nem. IV 33 7a panpa 8 etevéwew 
eptxe: we TeOuds | Gpal 7° éereryduevar.— Spa ovvarrea: ‘the time is at 
hand,’ ‘time presses.’ . 

248. [Yoaps seems to be for pFid-com:, an isolated formation like 
lu(d)si. It is found only in the Doric dialect, though the Attic teas: is 
the regularly-formed plural from it. H. 491 D.] —codlas: ‘in art,’ 
‘in the art of lyric brevity.’ Cf. Ol. IT 83 fg. 

249. «reive pév is correlative with «Adpey re. See on vy. 80 where we 
have the converse, & te... dup) 5€.— réxvars: she put the serpent to 
sleep (cf. Apoll. Rhod. IV 156 4 8 uw apxed@o10 véov rerpndri Oadrdg| 
Bdwrovo’ ex Kuxedvos axhpatra pdppar’ aodais | faive nar’ dpOaduav~ wepl 
7 dul re vhpitos dduh | papudxou Fxvov EBaddAe), then Jason killed him. 
—6dqgw: the same as Spdxovros, v. 244; cf. Nem. I 40, 45. 

250. ovv avrg: ‘with her own connivance,’ ‘ by her own aid.’ — ray 
(feminine because of the gender of the person; cf. Eur. Iph. Aul. 794 
where the chorus addresses Helen as ray xtnvov S0dArxabxevos ydvov) 
TleAtao govov: Pelias destroyed the family of Jason in his absence. In 
revenge for this, Medea persuaded the daughters of Pelias to kill their 
father on her promise to rejuvenate him. Eur. Med. 486 MeAlay 7° awé- 
krew dowep tAyiotov Oaveiv, | maidwy bn’ adrod. 

251. év... plyew [eulynoay|: ‘came to the ocean.’ Cr. peydévres, 
V.257; dv... peuucrat, OLLI 90; mpordute, Ol. I 22.— wovre +’ épvOpe 
(the Indian Ocean): see on v. 20. 

252. avSpopovev: ‘husband-slaying.’ The story is told in Herodo- 
tus, VI 138 fg. Cf. Aesch. Choeph. 631 waxdy 5¢ mpecBeverar Td Ahunoy. 

253. (iames were celebrated by order of Hypsipyle, in honor of her 
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father, Thoas. — yulev: i.e. gymnastic contests; cf. the use of rodav, 49 
Ol. 1 95.—éeGaros duis: wep) eoOjros. A garment, in addition to a 
garland, was the prize of victory. 

254. éy ddAdoSarais omeipe dpovpais: cf v. 50. The metaphor is 
frequent, especially in the tragedies. — The women of Lemnos, who not 
long before had slain their unfaithful husbands, bore to the Argonauts 
children whose descendants in later times sought their kindred and were 
received in Sparta. Thence under the lead of Theras they went to 
Thera: see on v. 48. 

255. oweipe: sc. Guap } wueres. This was the beginning of the race 
of Battus and the seed of its glory — uperépas; addressed to Arcesilaus 
and the Battiads. This properly belongs to dABov, but as axrivas 3ABov 
forms but one idea the adjective agrees with d«rivas: cf. vy. 149; Acsch. 
Prom. 91 «al roy xavdéwrny Kinxdov HAlov KadAG, where the adjective 
would be expected to agree with *Aflov. — é\Bw ’vSéfaro: crasis for 
dABou dvedeltaro. Cf. dpxn Kdéfaro, v. 70. ° 

256. yévos Evdapov: see edphoe:, v. 50.— pvrevOév: cf. v.15. Aesch. 
Prom. 233 gtriga: véov [yévos]. The metaphor of omeipe is continued. 

257. pay Odvres Ocorw: cf. v. 251 and note. 

258. 7Qeo.: homes of men, as in Hesiod and often in Homer. — [év: 
eis.] —KadXlorav: see onv. 7. Cf. Callimachu: of Cyrene, fr. 112 Kaa- 
Alorn 7d xdpobe, 7) 8 Borrepoy ofvoua Ohpn, | wiitnp evirmov mwarpldos jpere- 
pns. — wore, xpov@: full expression as vs. 53, 55 word... xpdvy bordpy. 

259. This verse begins and ends like v. 52; cf. the similarity between 
Ol. I vs. 23 and 93. The two verses (52, 259) mark the beginning and 
end of the transitions to and from the myth. — éwev: the common myth 
makes the Argonauts land at Lemnos on their way to Colchis. Pindar, 
perhaps on account of the relation of the incident to this ode, places the 
visit at the very close of the voyage. — dppe: the Battiads. The refer- 
ence to their wise rule is a fit transition to the following exhortations 
and admonitions. — The poet returns to Arcesilaus from whom he set 
out. As the oracle given to Pelias was fulfilled, so that will come to 
pass which was foretold by Medea and the Pythia concerning the pros- 
perity of Cyrene. 

260. ov Geo: ‘by the help of the god': cf. obv rimd Oeav, v. 51. 

261. Kupdvas: the heroine, the nymph of the city; daughter of 
Hypseus who was king of the Lapithac. She was loved by Apollo, who 
took her to the “garden of Zeus,” Aids &oxov worl xamoy (cf. vs. 16, 56), 
where she was received by Aplirodite (as 1s told in Pyth. IX).—At 
Delphi, says Pausanias X 15, was an offering from the people of Cyrene: 
the nymph Cyrene driving a chariot on which stood Battos with Libya, 
who was crowning him. For such personification. ses on Wsth. LN. 
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49 262. dpOdBovdov: epithet of Themis, Aesch. Prom. 18.— édevpopevois : 
construe with tums, v. 259. ‘To you to whom has been granted wisdom 
to rule the sacred city of Cyrene.’ This completes the transition from 
the myth to the conclusion of the ode. 

263. ‘ Be as wise as Oedipus, to solve this riddle. Though an oak is 
stripped of its branches, and performs menial service as a column ina 
palace or is thrown into the fire, yet it gives evidence of its strength 
(S:50t Wapoy wep’ adras). So Damophilus (v. 281), one of the nobles who 
had been banished by Arcesilaus, leaving his own place desolate like 
Jason and like the oak, shows the nobility of his nature and should be 
honored.’ — [Ol8weSa: Doric gen. from Oiirddas (= -8ns) as in the 
choruses of the tragedies. Oid:mddao is used by Homer and Hesiod.]— 
From the exiled Damophilus, to whom he afterwards returns, the way 
is short and easy to the general reference in the epode to the state 
of Cyrene. — el é€epelyy: for the omission of &, cf. v. 274; H. 898 b; 
G. 225 n. 2. Cf. the omission of & in relative clauses, Isth. I 50. 

50-264. [xap: xard.] 

265. [Sot has a connecting-vowel as in Herodotus, and often in 
Homer. H. 419 Da; G. 126:1.]— For the elision suffered by -repl, 
see on Ol. VI 38. 

266. wup: the fire is simply to complete the figure of the oak. There 
is in it no allusion to Cyrene or its nobles. It is not the poet’s intention 
to make the resemblance too striking (cf. v. 263).—Aole@vov: adverbial, 
‘at last.’ 

267. ovv: with the other pillars. — épeSopéeva: ‘firmly planted.’ 

268. pox8ov Svcravov: that of supporting the roof. — @dous: aAdo- 
tplos, contrasted with édy, its own place in the forest. —dpoéag: cf. of 
Heracles, Isth. LV 58 xdAdcorov dABov | dupérwy vale. 

269. This verse has special reference to the exile of Damophilus. 

270. ‘You can heal the disease and be the savior of your country.’ 
— Tlatdy [Mady, Ionic Marhwv. Cf. on ’Apvédy, v. 126]: the figure of 
tarhp is continued. Apollo is the god of healing and the patron of the 
Battiads ; ‘he favors thy glory (rid dos) and gives thee success.’ 

271. Note the asyndeton; ‘therefore must thou’ etc. —dydburodety: 
a medical term. 

273. él xwpas gooa [cf. Ercayro, v. 204]: ‘to set in its place.’ — 
éfamivas [egalpyns]: ‘at once.’ For the thought cf. Theognis 845 ¢8 yey 
xeluevoy dydpl Kkaxds Ocuey eduapes eoriv, | eb 5 Ouey 1d Kaxds Kxeluevov 
dpyaddor. 

275. ‘But to thee the gods have granted this honor and joy.’ — 
[rlv: col.] —rovrey: i.e. to save the state. — é€valvowrar: cf. dipalvew 
“afov, v. 141, 
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276. Asyndeton as above; ‘therefore decide, be willing. mH) 

277. cuvOduevos wépovve: ‘take heed to and hold in honor. (Cf. the 
Homeric ob &¢ cbvbeo Gung. 

2718. Gyyevov dodov: Pindar probably cites from a cyclic poet, but 
the scholiast refers this to a Homeric passage to which this bears little 
resemblance, O 207 éc@Ady wal 1d réruxrat, 87’ byyedos aloma e597, Where 
Iris as a good messenger urges Poseidon to obey his elder and more 
powerful brother. So the poet begs the king to listen to his muse as she 
advises the recall of Damophilus. — ruypay: cf. O1. 131. 

279. Even the muse is exalted, honored by giving good advice, (or 
by a favorable reception given to ber advice). 

280. «Acewvdraroy (by assimilation from «Aeeo-vo- ; of. paewvas below] : 
Damophilus was of a noble house and probably connected with the royal 
family. — Sxaray wpawlSev: genitive after éréyyw, on the analogy of 
éweiparo. Cf. Hom. A 357 ds yr® xwoudvow. Plat. Apol. 27 A dpa yve- 
cera: Swxpdrns b copds 3) euod xapreytiConevov nal evayrl euavrod A€yovtos ; 
Arist. Frogs 815 fvl’ ay dtvAdAou xapldn Ohyorros dddvras | avriréxyvov. 

281. év watolv véos: cf. Soph. Phil. 685 toos dv toos avfp. He is a 
youth in energy, an old man in wisdom (cf. Pyth. IT 65); he hates cal- 
umny and insolence; he is ever on the side of the good, and quick in 
action. 

283. épbave .. . dwog: he hushes slander ; ‘he deprives the slander- 
ous tongue of its far-sounding voice.’ — daewwas: cf. pwrvh Aapmpd, vox 
clara. 

285. Cf. Hesiod "Epya 716 pndt [xaréecba:] xaxdv Erapov und eoOrd@v 51] 
VELKNT NPA. 

286. 6 ydp katpos: ‘the critical moment for man’s action is brief.’ 

287. viv: roy Kxaipdy.— éyvwxev: sc. Damophilus. He is a ready 
helper, not a drudge of the favorable moment. — davrl [pact]: see on 
Pyth. I 52. 

288. yyvioxovra agrees with the subject of yew, which is in app. 
with rodro. 

289. éxros fxav moda: sc. trav naday. (Cf. Aesch. Prom. 263 Saris 
anpatwy ttw xdda | xe. By his exile Damophilus is shut out from the 
good which he is fitted to do and enjoy. He like Atlas bears upon his 
shoulders a heavy load; (in this the metaphor of v. 268 is borne in 
mind). 

290. vw ye implies a trust that he will be recalled. — amd: ‘far 
from’: as, e.g. Hom. B 162 év Tpoln axdrovro, plans &xd xarpldos alns. 

291. Awoe S Zevs: Zeus pardoned the Titans (see on Ol. IT 70) after 
his throne was made secure. So it is safe to recall Damoyhilus. Nox 
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51 the tempest of s:dition is past; when the wind shifts or falls, there must 
be a change of sails. 

293. vovoov: here especially the sorrows of exile. 

294. xpavg: the fountain Cyre in the older part of the city, to which 
it probably gave the name. It was consecrated to Apollo as the ’Apxn- 
yérns of the colony (see on v. 62). Herod. [V 158 (The Libyans) éya- 
yévres 5€ oeas (the Greeks) ex) xphyny Aeyouéevny elvar AwéAAwvos elray 
““&ydpes “EAAnves, évOatra tuiv éemirhdeov onde: evOatra yap 6 ovpayds 
térpntat” (‘the windows of heaven are opened’). 

295. Oupov éxSdc0ar: ‘genio indulgere ;’ ‘to surrender his soul to his 
youth,’ to give himself up to the joys of youth and a quiet life. The 
occupations which he desires are all peaceful and attended by no danger 
to the state. —@wodois: poets and musicians, the usual meaning in Pindar. 
Arcesilaus himself had skill in, and a love for, music. 

296. rovxla Oryewev: ic. to enjoy peace. For the dative see on 
Ol. I 86. 

297. pyre... ama0rys S€: correlative; see on v. 249. 

299. mayayv [rnyhy] émr€wv: the poet refers to himself. ‘Then could 
Damophilus tell what a spring of immortal songs he found at Thebes for 
Arcesilaus.’ In this may be a promise of an ode for an Olympian victory 
which the king was understood to desire. Pyth. V closes thus: efxyoua 
vw (Zeus) OdAvunla twit Sduev yépas ex) Bdrrou yévet. 


. FIRST NEMEAN ODE. 


Curomtus, son of Agesidamus, distinguished himself when a youth 
on the side of the Geloans against the Syracusans in the battle of Helo- 
rus. He was a comrade of Gelo, who then was a cavalry commander 
under Hippocrates of Gela. When Gelo went to Syracuse as tyrant, 
Chromius went with him, married his sister, and was made guardian of 
his son in case of Polyzelus’s death (see introd. to Ol. II, p. 87). When 
Gelo’s brother Hiero ascended the throne (see introd. to Ol. I, p. 74) 
Chromius was still held in honor at court and was sent as ambassador 
to Anaxilaus, tyrant of Rhegium, who was meditating war upon the 
Epizephyrian Locrians (see Pyth. II 18 fg. and note). He was made 
governor of the city Aetna with or after Deinomenes (see Pyth. I 58 fg.) 
and was proclaimed victor at the games as an Aetnaean citizen. He 
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seems however to have retained his residence at Syracuse, just as Hiero 
when he gained the victory which is celebrated by the first Pythian ode 
was proclaimed as Alrvaios though he remained tyrant of Syracuse (see 
on Pyth. I 60). 

The ode is introduced by the praise of Ortygia, from which the poet 
passes to Sicily and the victor. The ode has a polemic tendency ; Chro- 
mius seems to have encountered opposition in Syracuse. This perhaps 
suggests the story of Iferacles (all the more natural because of the 
inseparable connection between Ieracles and Nemea where Chromius’s 
crown was won), who though opposed bitterly by the queen of the gods, 
yet won honor by the performance of noble deeds under the guidance of 
Zeus. This has been and is to be the lot of Chromius. 

The myth is not the middle of the ode (the duadds) as usual, but 
forms the conclusion (the oppayis). 

There is nothing to fix the date of the ode. Bergk suggests Ol. 
LXXVII 2, £71 B.c.; Boeckh assigns it to Ol. LXXVI 4, 473 Bo. It 
can hardly have been earlier, since the city Aetna was founded Ol. 
LXXVTI 1, 476 B.c. 
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1. dp-[dvd-lerveupa [for the apocopated form of the preposition cf. on 52 
Pyth. 1V 54; aumvody, Ol. VIII 7 quoted on Ol. VI 70; aumvdwy, Nem. 
VIII 19] *AAgeod [once, Ol]. VII 15, Pindar usés the form with long 
penult, "AAgeg. Cf. on v. 39; rércos = réAeios, xdAKeos = xdAxewos]: ‘ rest- 
ing-place of Alpheus,’ i.e. Ortygia. The myth said that the Alpheus was 
enamored of Arethusa and followed her from Peloponnesus. Strabo VI 
270 4% 8 ?Opruyla cuvdare: yepupz mpds Thy Hrepov duopovoa, Kphyny & 
Zye: thy "Apédovcay efieitcay rorapdy evOs eis Thy Oadarray. pvOevovar 5é 
Toy "AAgerdy elvat TovTov, apyduevoy peyv ex THs TleAowovyhoov, bid St Tod 
meAdyous ted yijs Td petOpov ExovtTa wexps mpds Thy *ApéBovaay, elt’ exdiddyTa 
evOdvSe wddw eis thy OdAarray. Texunpiodyra: 5€ To.otvTas Tiol: Kal yap 
gidAny tid exwecodoay evduicay évy ’OArAuunla Sedpo dvevex Ova eis tiv 
Kphynv, nal Porova0a ard Trav ev "OAuurlz Bovdvordv. 8 re Mlvdapos éra- 
KoAov0ay Tovros elpnxe Trdde ‘Skumveuua” xrdA. Cf. Verg. Aen. III 695 
Alpheum fama est huc Elidis amnem | occultas egisse vias subter mare, 
qui nunc | ore, Arethusa, tuo Siculis confunditur undis. Milton’s 
Arcades: ‘‘ Divine Alpheus, who by secret sluice | Stole under seas to 
meet his Arethuse.” The cultus of the Alpheus was brought undoubtedly 
from Peloponnesus and this gave rise to the myth. 
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52-2. «ANevdy Lupaxocedyv: the same expression is used Ol. VI 6.— 
Oddos: cf. Ol. II 45, VI 68.—’Oprvyla (the name of Artemis’s birth- 
place at Delos was brought to Syracuse with the worship of the goddess. 
There were other places of the same name, as near Ephesus, connected 
with her honor): this island was the original city of Syracuse, and to it 
the modern city is confined; upon it was situated the palace, and proba- 
bly the home of Chromius. The island was afterwards connected with 
the mainland by an embankment which, as we see above, had been 
washed away before Strabo’s time. Embankment and bridge have suc- 
ceeded each other also since then. Charles V cut through the isthmus in 
1552. (Cf. Cicero against Verres, quoted on Pyth. II 1.) 

3. S€uvov: cf. Pyth. II 7 (weyadordAtes & Supdxoca:) woraplas €8os 
"Apréuidos. Ilom. 2 615 8% pact Oedwy Eupevar edvas | vungdwy. 

4, Addov kactyvyra: loved by Artemis equally with her birthplace, 
Delos. Cf. Anth. Pal. VI 273 “Apreu:, AGAov Zxovca nal ’Opruylay éepoée- 
gav.— For the confusion of epithets applicable to the city and its patron 
goddess cf. Pyth. IV 14; Isth. I 3, and the figure in Ol. II 93.—odOe: 
‘from thee. So Pyth. VII init., the mention of Athens affords a good 
introduction to the praise of the Alcmaeonidae: xdAAiwroy ai peyado- 
modes *AOavat | mpoolucoy "AAKpaviday edpvcOevel yeved | Kpnwid’ doday 
trroiot BaréoGat. | 

6. dedAdorrodev: cf. Pyth. IV 18, fr. 221.— Zyves xdpw: Zeus, the 
patron of the Nemean games and of the city which Hiero has founded 
(see on Pyth. I 30), has favored the victor, and to him praise is due. 
Cf. on Ol. I 10. — Zyves Alrvalov: so Ol. VI 96. It seems probable 
that this ode was sung first at Syracuse and then repeated at Aetna. 
It is possible that to the Syracusans’ minds Zeus was enthroned on 
Mt. Aetna, as near Troy he was “13Oev pedéwyv. — xadpw: as Ol. VII 5; 
Pyth. ITI 70. 

7. Yevgar peAos: the metaphor is borrowed from the making ready of 
a wagon. Cf. Ol. VI 22. 

8. dpxal: sc. af rot éyxwulov. — BéBAnvrar: ‘the foundation has been 
laid.’ Cf. Pyth. IV 138; Nem. II 4; fr. 77; Pyth. VII 4 quoted above 
on v. 4.— @ewv: genitive of source, not unlike dative of agent; cf. Pyth. 
IV 144; II. 750 a; G. 176: 2. 

10. ebruyla: of success in the games; cf. Ol. II 51. 

14, Zevs ESwxev: cf. Cicero in Verrem II:IV 106 vetus est haec 
opinio, iudices, quae constat ex antiquissimis Graecorum litteris ac monu- 
mentis insulam Siciliam totam esse Cereri et Liberae consecratam. Sec 
Ol. VI. 95. Theoc. XVI 83 xovpn @, % civ warp) woduKAhpwr *Equpaiwy| 
eYAnyas uéya kor wap’ Bdact Avomedcias (the marsh near Svracuse). Sv 
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Rhodes was given to Helios, Ol. VII 58 fg. — Seporedpevg : so also Ol. XIV 52 
21 for Mepoepdvg. A fanciful etymology is given in the Orphic Hymns 
XXIX 16 depoepdvera, pépers yap del nal wdyra povetes. — xardvevoe: 
cf. Hom. A 528 xvayénow én’ dgppuc: veice Kpovlwy, | duBpdcra 8 kpa xai- 
ta:xrA. The indirect construction follows as Hom. @ 246 veice 3€ of 
Aady cay tupeva. Cf. Isth. VITL 50. — dprorevowwav: cf. fr. 106. Aesch. 
Prom. 369 rijs nadAccdpwou ZimeAlas Aevpods yuas. * In spite of the scarcity 
of forests and streams, Sicily is one of the most beautiful and fruitful 
Jands of Europe. The thermometer, except upon the high mountains, 
rarely falls to the freezing-point; the meadows grow green with the first 
rains of October and November; the almond trees bloom in February, the 
first cherries are ripe by the end of April, the grain is harvested in June; 
through the whole winter the crops cover the fields, and lemon and 
orange trees adorn the orchards with their golden fruit. This island in 
ancient times was a continuously well-filled granary.” (Holm.) In the 
famine of 492/1 B.c. Gelo sent grain to Rome, and in 480 B.c. he was 
ready, Herodotus (VII 158) tells us, to furnish provisions for the whole 
Greek force if they would inake him their leader against the Persian. — 
xG8ovds: partitive genitive with the superlative idea in apioredouay. 

15. SpOdicav depends on xarévevcer. — xopupats modewv: ‘with the 53 
best of cities. Cf v. 34; Ol. I 15, TT 13. 

16. woddpov pvaorypa: for the thought cf Pyth. II 2; for the ex- 
pression cf. the Homeric pyfoavro 5& xdpuns and ujorwpes dbrijs. 

17. Ywwaypov: the Sicilian cavalry was prominent in their wars. 
Tn these expressions is an allusion to the distinction of Chromius in war. 
His bravery is exalted in Nem. IX where he is likened to Hector. — 
In "OdAvpandSev dvAAots reference is made to the Olympian victories of 
Gelo and Hiero. — xpueéors : sce on O]. XT 13. 

18, pxOévta: cf. Ol. 1 22: Nem. TT 22, TV 21 Kabdpuetot uy ode déxov- 
res &vO:ot plyvvov. — woddowv éreBav: ‘I touched upon many praises.’ — 
kapov: ‘fittingly,’ adverbial, as Pyth. I $1. — Wev8e Badrow (cf. Zyxe 
axovtt(ew) : for the metaphor of a missile sce on OJ. I 112. 

19. geray is probably only figurative, see on Pyth. II 4, although 
the praise for hospitality is to be understood literally. — él Ovpars (Ho- 
meric as ¢ 239 éw’ addAclnot Odpnow | hora): cf. Isth. VIII 2. 

20. dtdokelvov: Pindar loves to praise hospitality; cf. Ol. II 6. 

21. dppoStov: ‘ fitting” Cf Pyth. TV 129 few? apudcovra revxwyr. 


18. If xaspey is used as Ol. II 54; Pyth. I 57, then the clause may 
mean ‘I reached (i.e. I have) the opportunity for (i.e. to bestow) many 
praises.’ 
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53 23. ov darelparor (cf. Ol. XI 18 pnd? dwelparo: xad@y): his doors are 
open to strangers as well as to his fellow citizens. 

24. [évrl: eiof].—A€Aoyyxe xrA.: Aristarchus explains: rois 3é robs 
dyabovs meupomevors TovTO AEAoyxe Kal bwoxeluevdy eotiv, olov &xoAovOei, 
dorep xaxve Swp pepe dvriov xaragBevvivat, i.e. ‘it is the lot of those 
who blame the noble to carry water against smoke,’ which only increases 
it. Thus the enemies of Chromius by their false blame have only height- 
ened his praise. 

25. Some employ some means, others employ others, to attain their 
ends. — év ev@elars dSots: the antithesis is found v. 64. Cf. Pyth. II 82. 
— vg: pve, ‘according to his nature, talents.’ This advice is empha- 
sized by the story of Heracles, who slew the serpents by his natural 
strength. The mention of this myth is the more appropriate since the 
victory of Chromius had been won at Nemea, with which the name 
of Heracles was associated; there may be also an allusion to the 
youthful valor of Chromius, besides the connection indicated in the 
introduction. 

26. Cf. Hom. 11 630 év yap xepal réAos woAduou, exdwy B ev) Bovajj. 

27. pry: sc. mpdooe:. — mpoidetv (subject of erera): an allusion to 
the diplomatic success of Chromius. 

28. ovyyevés xrA. explains gug above. — For the position of ols, cf. 
on Ol. VI 27 and the position of dy, Pyth. II 42. 

29. oéo 8 apdl rpomw: i.e. ‘ with your character, gifts.’ 

30. tov re kal trav: epywy Te kal BovAay. Ile has both wisdom and 
talent for action. In Nem. VIII 8 Aeacus is xerpt nat Bovrats &pirros. — 
For the demonstrative use of the article cf. Ol. II 53 and note, but there 
vd re xal rd Means varia. — xpyoves [In Pindar, nouns in -is keep the « 
through all cases except perhaps the dative singular; cf. Zqias, v. 45; 
BBpios, Ol. VII 90; fhores, Ol. VII 55]: ‘employments,’ ‘ opportunities 
for employing.’ 

31. ovk épapar: a laudatory allusion to Chromius, much more poeti- 
cal than if Pindar had said od« para. A similar use of the first person 
occurs in the admonitions to Hiero, Pyth. III 108 fg.: ray 3 aupéwroré 
aie) ppacly | Saluov doxhow Kar’ eudav Oepareiwy paxavdy.—év peydpe (cf. 
fr. 221): cf. Isth. I 67.—naraxpupats [-xpdpas] Exaw: nearly a peri- 
phrastic perfect, not infrequent in the tragedies ; H. 981a; G. 279: 1n. 2. 


24, This impersonal use of Aewyxavw is so unparalleled in early Greek 
that other commentators understand the sentence thus: ‘his hospitality 
has gained for him noble friends by whom he quenches blame as he 
would quench fire with water.’ Notice then the chiasmus peudopévars 

.xarve, érrous ... wp. 


ee 
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32. édvrov: partitive genitive (or perhaps, genitive of sourer) depend 55 
ing on ed waGeiv; cf. the Homeric xapi(oudrvn rapedyrwy. — ev re wrabety (cf. 
Pyth. III 103 xph xpbs paxdpwy | ruyxdvovr’ ed wacxéuer) kal dxovora: tu 
be rich and praised is perfect happiness. See on Pyth. I 100. — &pxov- 
Tas is more personal than eicf. It is an idiom common to all languages : 
cf. Ol. I 100. — To éAdwlSes (‘ expectations ') the connection gives the sense 
of ‘fears’; we are all exposed to the inconstancy of fortune. 

33. éyd xrA.: transition to the myth; ef. Isth. V 10 fy. —“Hpaxddos 
ayréxopat: ‘I gladly remember Heracles.’ Cf. Pyth. EX 87 nwpds avfp 
tts, ds ‘HpaxAe? ordua wh wapaBdAAe:, ‘the man is a dull fellow who does 
not lend his mouth to the praise of Heracles.’ 

34. Kopupais dperav: also Ol. I 13.—dérpvvev Adyov: cf. Plato, 
Repub. 450 A Adyow wdAw Kiveire al eopdy Adywv emeyelpere. 

35. éwel aurlka: éwel tdxiora. Cf. Pyth. TV 111 and note. —omddy- 54 
Xvow taro: see on Ol. VI 43 where the more simple expression és pdos is 
found corresponding to @ayray és afyAay here, also corresponding to tho 
Homeric péwode in 11 188 étdyaye xpd pdwode nal herlou Wer avyds. 

36. xaotyvyity: Iphicles. 

37. os (anaphora of és in v. 35): ‘how,’ ‘that.’ —Aabdv éyxaréBa: 
Brabey éyxaraBds. 

38. Kpoxwtov omdpyavoy: sve on Pyth. 1V 232 and cf. Pyth. IV 114. 

39. [Baca (disyllabic): BaciAea. So idpea for igpea, Pyth. IV 5. 
Aivéa for Aivela, Ol. VI 88; *AAgeod for "AAPEod, v.1.] 

40. omepyOcioa: i.e. ‘angry.’ Cf. Hom. 2 248 (of 8 toav tw) omep- 
xouevoro yépovros. Though Heracles is mentioned often by Pindar, this 
is the poet’s only reference to the hate of Ilera.— Oupe: cf. Ol. IT 8. 

41. [rol: od7o.] — olySacay muddy [ruAay]: gen. abs.; ‘as the gates 
were opened.’ 

42. [€Bav: %Bnoav.]— dxelas paints their eagerness (cf. uepadres). 

43. paxas: genitive after wepparo. HH. 738; G. 171. 

44. Siocator Soovs: the poets are fond of this juxtaposition. — 
avyévey (genitive of the part touched): ‘by the neck.’ 

45. [pdpos: udppas.]|—ddras: called Spdeovras above. See on 
Pyth. IV 249. 

46. ayxopédvors (dat. of interest, H. 767; G@. 184: 3n.1) wra.: ‘time 
breathed forth their life from their huge bodies as they were choked,’ 
Le, ‘they were choked so long that at last life left them.’ 

47. peddwov: the Homeric perdwy efelrero bundy, A 201. — dbdrav: 
‘unspeakably great.’ 


32. xowal «rdA.: or, ‘ the hopes and plaus of enterprising men are for 


the benefit of all (xowaf) and need such fricnds as Chromiws makes by ss 
liberality.’ 
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48. é« is to be construed with wAdée. 

50. We know that the maids were frightened into helplessness, for 
Alcmene herself (adrd), without her outer robe (&wewAos), in spite of her 
weakness, and though only half-clad, yet (8uws) rushed to protect her 
children. — &mremAdos: in her haste. Cf. Eur. Hec. 933 Aéyn 8 plas 
povéwemdos (= amendos, here) | Amotoa, Awpls ds xédpa. So in Aesch. 
Prom. 135 the ocean nymphs hastened unsandalled (&ré8:Aos) to visit 
Prometheus. —Cf. the description by the younger Philostratus of a 
painting of this scene, Imagines V: 4 8 &ewankis abrhy (Alemene) ovde 
Aexm KeioOa Evvexdpnoev: dpis ydp mov ws &BAauros (‘unslippered’) «al 
povoxlrwy avarndhoaca THs ebvis toby ardete TH Kdun Tas xelpas éxwerdoaca 
Bog, Oepdrawal re, Scat wapjoay TixTovon, exmAayeioa BAAN HAAG TL wpOG- 
Siaréyovra TH wAnolov, of Se ev Erdos oFTO: Kal 6 yupyd TE Eimer Eromos 
... kal ox ol efre éxaxémAnyer elre yalpe: Aoiwdy: .. . Kal dd) wAnotoy 6 
Tepeotas Oeoni(wy, olua: dadcos & viv év omapydvos tora, yéypawrat 5é 
%yOcos kal pavtindy exacOualywy. The story is told in detail by Theocritus, 
Idyll XXIV. There Alemene hears the children and calls to Amphitryo, 
v. 36: &vora, undt wédecoww Eots bd ocdvdadra Oelns KTA. —Gpvvev: imper- 
fect of attempted action. H. 832; G. 200 n. 2.— For dPpwv nvwSdrov, 
as nearly equivalent to 8Bpiora xvddada, cf. on oevos qusdvwr, Ol. VI 22. 

51. KaSpelwv ayol: the Theban rulers seem to have been feasting 
with Amphitryo when the news of the serpents was brought. The scene, 
evidently, is laid in Thebes. 

53. rumels: cf. Hom. T 125 roy 8 &yxos of} nara ppéva rive Badetay. — 
vo olketov x7rA.: cf. Theognis 655 oby col, Kipve, xa0dvT: xax@s avidpuca 
mivtes: | GAAd Toe GAASTpiovy Kjdos epnuepioy. 

55. grra: sc. Amphitryo, the preceding verse and a half being 
parenthetical. 

56. ptxOels: cf. v. 18. 

57. Anpa: ‘spirit,’ ‘courage.’ — 

58. wadtlyyAwooov: the message was reversed ; the child had killed 
the snakes, the snakes had not killed the children. 

59. prow: a frequent expression for the words of messengers. 

60. yelrova: Amphitryo dwelt by the Electra gate, on the road to 
Platea, according to Pausanias 1X 11:1. The otwvooxoweioy of Teiresias 
was not far away, cf. Paus. XI 16:1.— Avs whlerov (there was at 
Thebes a temple of Zeus "Yyoros): Teiresias was prophet of Apollo and 
thus of Zeus, see on Pyth. IV 4. 

61. wavtl otpare@: ‘to all the people’; see on Ol. XI 17.— wolas 
SptAroe. (sc. Heracles): the forms of the direct question are retained. — 
It is much more poetic that Teiresias should predict the future exploits 
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of Heracles than that Pindar should narrate them in his own person. 58 

Cf. the prediction of Medea, Pyth. IV 50 fg. In the Persians of Aes- 

chylus, 800 fg., the shade of Darius predicts the Persian disaster at Platea. 

In Callimachus, Hymn to Delos 171 fy., Apollo, yet unborn, predicts the 

invasion of Phocis by the Gauls under Brennus. 

62. Saoovs xrA.: cf. Heracles in Soph. Trach. 1010: &3:éraro: &v8pes, 
ods 3h | woAAd pev ev wdvry, xard re Spla wdvra xabalpwr, | wAexduay. 

63. wevre Onpas: Heracles cleared the xea of monsters, which some 
have thought to be “a poetical description of the much dreaded pirates.” 
Cf. Nem. III 23 Sduace 5 Ofjpas ev wedAdyet | bwepdxous. Isth. IV 55 
vids "AAxuhvas: bs OtAuurdvd’ EBa, yalas re xdoas | cad Baduxphuvov worras 
GAds eteupdy Odvap, | vavriAlaol re wopOudy auepdous. — One of these 
roonsters is referred to Hom. ¥ 145 fg. Stesichorus in his Geryvoneis 
narrated the exploits of Heracles as @npoxrdvos. — diBpoSlkas: cf. Hom. 1 
215 &ypiov, obre Slxas ev eiddra. 

64. & riva xvpot: a general supposition equivalent to 8yrwa. — viv 
wrayle: the antithesis of év ebOelas dd0%s, v. 25. 

67. kal ydp: ‘naturally, for‘'—; with his might it is easy. -— 
@héypas (probably the Thracian peninsula, which was afterward called 
Pallene. The old name was given undoubtedly because of the evidences 
there found of volcanic action. Cf. the Phlegruet camp of Campania, to 
which Diodorus, V 71:4, assigns a like conflict between the gods and 
giants): cf. Isth. VI 32 nal roy BovBdray opel Yoov | bAcypacw eipov 
"AAkvovh operdpas od deloaro | xepoly BapupOdyyoro veupas | ‘HpakdAéns. 
— pdxav: for the cognate acc. cf. Soph. Trach. 159 (‘HpaxaAjjs) woAAobs 
ayavas éidy. Thuc. 13:5 orparelay tuvjrdoy. 

68. of: the giants. — pvpoerOat Kopayv: cf. (of Patroclus’s helmet), 
Hom. 1 795 pudvOncay 5 €eipar | aluars nal xovlnor. & 407 (Ares) exduce 
8¢ xalras. Hor. Car. I 15: 20 crines pulvere collines. 

69. tov dravra xpovov is found in slightly different sense in Pyth. I 48. 

70. Kxapdrev toway ix in apposition with aovxlay étalperov. Ilis rest 
1s from great labors and as a reward for them. In this may be an allu- 
sion to the honors which Chromius was enjoying after an active life. 

71. Sefdpevov “HBav: the happiness of Heracles in receiving Hebe ax 
his bride is emphasized also elsewhere. Isth. IV 58 viv 8€ wap’ Aiyidxy 
KaAAorov SABoy | aupérwy vale, Terluaral te mpds ABavdrwy idros, “HBay 
7 omvlet, | xpucéwy olkwy kvat wal yauBpds “Hpas. Hom. A 602 airds 88 
per’ aBavdroiot Oeoiow | répwerar ev Oarins nal Eyer KadAicpupoy “HBny, 
Hom. Hy. XV wodAd pev ards epetey ardcOadra, moAAd B avérAn: | viv 
8 dn Kata addy Sos vipdevros "OAvurov | vale: reprdpevos Kal Eyer Kaddl- 
spupoy “HAnv.— So Chromius was honored with the hand of the aster of 
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Gelo and Hiero.— ydpow Salcavra: ct. Hom. T 299 daloew 5¢ ydyor 
pera Mupuddvecow, Y 29 adrap & rotor rdpory pevoeméa dalvv, Eur. Iph. 
Aul. 707 évrav@ %a:oay TnArdws yduous Geol. 

72. (AC: Ac. The same form is found Isth. VIII 37 and in the 
inscription quoted on Pyth. I 73.] —atvijoav: edapeorhoeyv. 


SECOND NEMEAN ODE. 


Tuis ode is in honor of the victory in the rayxpdrioy pained at Nemea 
by Timodemus of Athens. The victor was of the deme Acharnae (v. 16), 
but was connected with Salamis by birth or education (@pépa:, v. 13); 
perhaps his father lived at Salamis. 

The date is uncertain. 


The ode was sung at Athens. 


1. As the Homerids begin their recitals with the invocation of Zeus, 
so Timodemus has begun his career as a pancratiast in the grove of Zeus 
at Nemea.— «al is used in both protasis and apodosis, as if they were 
codrdinate sentences (H. 856 b.). To be strictly regular, the second 
member should begin: év@ev 83° avnp. — ‘OpnpiSar: according to Curtius 
(de nomine [Homeri) the members of a guild of poets and singers were 
called Sunpo:, ‘mates,’ ‘comrades’; the members of the next generation 
were called ‘Ounp{Sa: (as the ‘‘sons of Asaph” were a guild of singers in 
the Jewish temple), from which patronymic the eponym “Ounpos was 
formed afterwards. In later times, as in this passage, the Homerids 
were simply rhapsodes, the wandering minstrels who sang the old epics. 

2. parrav éméwv: the continuity of the epic poems was not broken 
by division into strophes and verses of different length. Pindar indulges 
in another and more fanciful etymology of the word payeydds, Isth. IV 
37 GAA’ “Ounpds Tow TeTluaxey (sc. Alavta) 80 dvOpdrwv, bs adrod | racay 
opOdcais apetay kara aBSov Eppacev | Oeoxeclwy ewéwy Aorwols AOdpery. — 
rato\Aa: ‘generally’; not infrequently the muses and other divinities 
were invoked. The recitation of the epic poem was introduced by a 
brief hymn. This is indicated by the close of most of the so-called 
Homeric hymns, e.g. Hy. Pyth. Apol. 367 nad ob wey oftw xaitpe, Aids nad 
Antous vié- | abrap eym Kal ceto kal BAANS pvioow’ aodas. Hy. XXXII 
fin.: xaipe, &vacoa... céo 8 apxduevos KrAéa pwrav | doopat tudewr, 
dy ndrelovo” epypar’ doidol. Cf. Nem, V 25 af 3@ (Modcat) xpérioroy dy 
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Suynoay Aids dpxdpeva: ceuvay @érw «tA. Apollon. Rhod. Arg. I 1 apyd- 5s 
pevos oo, SoiBe, wadaryevewy nrAéa pwrav | uvhooua. Verg. Ecl. ITT 60 
ab Tove principium musae. | 

3. Avs éx mpoouslov (in apposition with 8@e above): i.e. ‘with a 
prelude of (devoted to) Zeus.’ 

4. xaraPoday (refers to apxovrat above) Sébexrar (cf. Pyth. I 80): 
‘he has received’ the crown which is ‘the foundation’ of future victories 
in the sacred games. Cf. Nem. I 8. 

5. ddoe: Nemea, like Olympia, was a sanctuary, not a town. ‘The 
name is connected evidently with véyos (nemus); ef. the gloss of Hesy- 
chius: véuea’ obvdev3po: rdw, and at Nemea was a cypress grove. Traces 
of the stadium are still to be seen, and of the temple, which perhaps was 
not built until the time of the Macedonian supremacy, three slender 
Doric columns are still standing. Cf. Strabo VIII 377 éevraiéa 8% kad 
H Neuéa petati KAewvav nal bAiodyros nal 7d &Agos, év g nal Ta Néwea 
ouyreAciv 0s rots ’Apyeloss. 

6. ode (impersonal, like apéwoyv, dvaynaiov, gods éort. The sub- 
ject is Tyovdov maida SpérecOa:. This impersonal use can hardly be 
paralleled from classic authors): ‘it is due,’ ‘it is to be expected.’ — 
watrpiay xaQ’ oSov: ‘in his fathers’ footsteps.’ Their victories are 
enumerated vs. 19 fg. 

8. alwv: the time which rules men’s destinies. Cf. Melinno’s ode to 
the city Rome, 13 fg.: mdvra 3 spdAdrwr 6 peyoros aidy | nal perawAdo- 
gwy Bloy BAAoT’ &AAws, | col udvg rAnolorioy obpoy apxas | ob meraBdArAEL. 
In Pyth. I 46 xpdvos is used in a similar sense. — xdopov: predicate ; 
‘has given him as an honor to Athens.’ 

9. Odpa: dua (to be distinguished from @Oaud, ‘frequently’); also Ol. 
VII 12. — SpétreoOar «7d. (see on Ol. I 13): but besides the victories 
which the Timodemids had gained already at Delphi and Corinth, the 
most glorious of all crowns, the Olympian olive, was confidently to be 
expected; Orion will rise soon after the Pleiades. 

11. dpedv [opedyv]: the Pleiades, according to the myth, were born 
on Cyllene, the lofty mountain of northeastern Arcadia. So Maia the 
eldest is called odpefa by Simonides. Originally perhaps they were 
cloud-nymphs, and were dpe as resting on the mountain-summits. 

12. "Naplwva: Qa is pronounced as one syllable by synizesis; so 
Hesiod “Epya 619 MAniddes cOévos GBpiuov ’Naplwvos | pevyouom. Callim. 
Hy. Artemis 265 ob8€ pév Naplwy ayabdy yduoy euvhorevoar. — ’Qaplova 
advetoBar: there is a paronomasia between épeay and "Naplwva, and pos- 
sibly an allusion in the MeAedSwr to the seven victories (see v. 23) which 
the family of Timodemus had gained at Nemea. — (dvete@or. cf. on 
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56 duvdoe, Pyth. LV 54; also Hom. « 192 od8 84n dvvetras(héAcos). We should 


ot 


~I 


expect dvveteGa: from analogy; but sometimes the preposition loses not only 
its final vowel but, after assimilation, the preceding consonant. Cf. xdre- 
rov for xaréregov, Ol. VIII 38; wxaBalvwy for caraBalywy, Aleman fr. 38.] 

13. dora paxardv: cf. Hom. o 261 paxnras &vdpas. 

14. Suvards: here an adjective of two endings.— Atawros: Ajax 
boasts of his Salaminian birth, Hom. H 198 éwel 088° enue wnidd + obras | 
Yarouat €v Zadrauin yeveoOar tre tpapeuev re. There he was highly 
honored, as at Athens he was one of the ten eponymous heroes after 
whom the gvAaf were named. Salamis is wéArs Alayros, Isth. V 48, and 
vijoos Atavyros, Aesch. Pers. 368 and Simonides fr. 98. — éweioe (from 
éxaiw): ‘he felt’ (the power of) Ajax. Cf. Hor. Car. IV 6 Dive, quem 
proles Niobea magnae | vindicem linguae... sensit. Cf. Isth. VI 24 fg. 
ov8 tari oftw BdpBapos otre waArlyyAwooos wédus | &tis ob Tnddos ate 
KAéos fpwos ... 0vd' Gris Alayros TeAanwridda. — For the position of 8¢, 
sce on Ol. I 36. 

15. défe: ‘exalts’; cf. Ol. VIII 88 abdrovs 7° defor wad ody. 

16. "Axdpvar eddvopes: as Ajax and Timodemus are connected by 
vs. 13 fg., so the Timodemids are praised through their fellow-demesmen 
the Acharnians, who were well known to be powerful men. Cf. Arist. 
Achar. 180 ’Axapuixol, orirro) yépovres, mplvivo, | drepduoves, Mapadwyo- 
pdxat, opevSduvivor, ‘Acharnians, case-hardened? old, inveterate, hard- 
handed | Veterans of Marathon, hearts of oak and iron, | Slingers and 
smiters’ (Frere’s translation). 

17. dooa 8° (adverbial, like rd d¢, ra Bé, Soov 3d) duh’ a€Odors (cf. 
Isth. V 55): &€Orwv 7 Evexev (Ol. I 99), ‘ but as for games.’ 

18. mpoddyovrar: ‘are distinguished.’ Cf. Hom. N 689 of yey ’AGn- 
valwy mpodcreypmevot. 

19. For the picturesque enumeration of the victories cf. Ol. VII 80 
fg. and note; Ol. XIII 106 ra & bw dppdi Mapvaclg | &- “Apyet 8 8000 
kal év @7fBas* Boa 7 ’Apkdor (Bdooats) | napruphoe: Avxalov Boyds kvak - | 
TléAAavd re kal Zixudy nal Méyap’ Alaxidav 7’ evepxes BAgos, | & 7° "EAevals, 
kal Acrap& Mapaddv | ral @ bx’ Alrvas iAdpou KadAlwdrouro: | wéAces, & 7° 
Ebfow. Kal wacav xara | ‘EAAGS’ eiphoes epevvav udooor 4 os idéuer. 
Nem. X 25 éxpdrnoe 5¢ nal wo’ “EAAava otpardy Mu@an, rixa Te moAdy | 
kal roy “loQuot kal Neueg ordpavoy Moicaow wx’ apdca, | rps uty ev 
wévroto mvAaiot Aaxwv, | Tpls BE Kal ceuvois SameSas ev "ABSpacrelw vuq.— 
VpipeSovre: ev Hyer BaciAevovrt. Parnassus commands Delphi. — [éxé- 


14. émdicev: tle Mss. sive dxougev, which Bergk thinks a mere gloss 
on a less familiar word, and cites the scholion: goOero rh welpe 8rt § 
Farauls pepe: kvbpas &yabods. 
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patav: éxdu:cay, formed from a y-stem (though Ol. II 14 we find xduioor) ; 57 
H. 328 D; G.108IV1bn.1; cf. nopudtere, v.24. See on aprdtas, Pyth. 
IV 34.) 

20. Kopww@lwy: as judges, BpaBeis, of the Isthmian games. 

21. év wrvyxats: i.e. at the isthmus of Corinth which is called a val- 
ley as between the mountains of Northern Greece and Peloponnesus. 
Cf. Isth. III 11 év Bdooaow toOnod, VIII 68 “lo Oniov dy vawos. — [1€Xorros : 
Pelops gave his name to the whole peninsula ; cf. Ol. I 24. 

QQ. orehavors EprxGev :eulxOnoay]: cf. Nem. I 18 and note. 

23. éwra: sc. orepdvois %u:yev.— otxor: in the various Athenian 
festivals, see on Ol. VII 82.— pdooova (comparative of paxpds) aprOpod: 
pelCova 4 dpOpetobar. Cf. Ol. XIII 113, quoted above on v. 19. 

24. After naming the victories gained elsewhere, the poet comes to 
the victory to be celebrated to-day. — Aves ayow: ev Nenealou Ards BAcet. 

— xopadgere: cf. Ol. XI 16.— TipoSrm: ‘in honor of Timodemus’; cf. 
watpl, Ol. VI 68. 

25. éfdpxere is used frequently in the sense of ‘beginning (striking up) 

a hymn,’ as Xen. Cyr. ILI 3: 58 efijpxew ad 6 Kipos wativa toy vour(due- 
vov. Hence it has been conjectured that the ode did not originally end 
here, but that a large part has been lost. It may be meant however 
only as the beginning of the xaos and the greeting of Timodemus. 
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FIRST ISTHMIAN ODE. 


Tx1s ode was composed in honor of the victory in the chariot-race 
which was won in the Isthmian games by Herodotus of Thebes, a mem 
ber of a noble family (see v. 39) whose family-home was at Orchomenus. 

~ ‘The praise of Thebes forms the introduction. The éupadds, the heart 
of the ode, is occupied with the praise of Castor and Iolaus, the two 
model horsemen to whom the victor is likened; Herodotus brings honor 
to Thebes as did Iolaus. ; 

The date is uncertain. 


1, The poet lays aside an ode in the composition of which he 18 
engaged for a Cean victor in the Delian games, to prepare this ode in 


1. It may be that the poem on which Pindar was engaged was not 
an epinician ode, but a paean to Apollo, ordered by the people of Geoa. 
We know of three temples to Apollo on that island. 
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57 honor of his native city. This shows that Pindar did not compose his 
songs on the spur of the moment, as some have thought, to be sung on 
the night of the victory. —pé@rep: Pindar refers to Thebes as his home 
also Isth. VIII. 17. In Ol]. VJ 84 he calls Theba’s mother, Metopa, his 
parpopdrwp.— TO Tedv mpaypa: Thebes received glory from the victory 
of: Herodotus and from the praise bestowed on that victory. — xpvoacm 
@nfa: sculpture exerted a wide influence on the poetic personification of 
the Greeks. We may suppose a statue of the city-heroine with golden 
(gilt) raiment and a golden shield. Cf. fr. 195 Eddpyare, xpuvcoxirwy, 
lepdrarov | &yaAua, @fBa. Statues of cities (or their heroines) were not 
uncommon. See on Pyth. IV 261. At Olympia were statues of Theba 
and the other daughters of Asopus, with their father, the gift of the Phli- 
asians; at Amyclae was a statue of Sparta; similarly, in the decree of 
the Byzantines, Dem. de Corona @ 91, it is ordered oraoa 5 Kad eixdvas 
tpeis éxxadexarhxes ev TH Boowoplp, crepavoimevoy Toy Aapov roy °AOn- 
valwy b©d T@ Aduw 7& BuCayrlwy xa) NepivOlwy. — @nBa: the poets used the 
name of the city in both singular and plural; cf. Homer, A 406 @ffns 
50s efAouev ExramvdAow. So Ol. VI 85. 

2. aoxoAlas vréprepov: ‘more pressing even (af) than my present 
engagement.’ (Paley.) Cf. Plato, Phaedrus 227 B obk &y ofe: me ‘xara 
MivSapoy nal aoxoAlas bwdprepoy xpayua worhoacOa Td ohy re Kal Avotov 
SiarpiBhy akovoa ; 

3. py vepeodoar: ‘may Delos not be angry.’ The triumphal ode 
which is to celebrate the victory won at Delos yields (and thus Delos 
yields) to the ode for the Theban Herodotus. 

4. dv d xéxupar: ep ff viv was %yeemas, ‘on which I am en- 
gaged.’ 

6. & ‘AmodAwvlas: sc. 77.— xaplrev: i.e. ‘songs,’ ‘hymns.’ Cf. 
Isth. III 7 edxAdwv 8 Epywv Krowa xph wey suvijou roy ecddy, | xph dt 
xwpdovr’ a&yavais xaplrecoww Baordoa. — {eifwo réAog: ‘by the help of 
the gods (cf. ody tiu@ Oeav, Pyth. IV 51) I will join the completion of 
both,’ i.e. ‘I will finish both, will sing in praise of the victory gained 
at Delos and of that of Herodotus.’ 

58 7. dxepexopav PoiBeyv: Milton’s “unshorn Apollo.” — xopevew is 
equivalent to ‘ celebrating with a choral dance’ and thus takes a direct 
object. Cf. Soph. Ant. 1151 af ce pawdueva: rdvvvxo: | xopetover roy ta- 
play “laxxov, Eur. Her. fur. 689 rév | Aarots etmatda ydvov | eiAlocovoa 
KadAlyxopor. 

8. év Kéw: it is noticeable that application for an ode is made to 
Pindar from Ceos, the home of Simonides and his nephew Bacchylides. 
It is possible that Simonides may have been dead at this time, — For 
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dpdipvra without duplication of the p, cf. Theognis 1087 quoted on 58 
v.17, and see on Pyth. [IV 178.—’IoOpou: where Herodotus gained his 
crown. For the hiatus (4Arepxéa "IoOpod) cf. Ol. VII 74; Pyth. IV 188. 

10. SapaSa (depends on xopedwv): cf. yeptpay wovridda wrdA., Isth. IV 
20, quoted on v.33. — oreddvous && drracey (8c. 4 "IoOuds) : i.e. six crowns 
were won by Thebans at the games of this festival. 

11. orparg: ‘the people’; see on Ol. XI 17. 

12. évd: sc. warpld:, @fBp. 

13. tev [sv]: for the accusative after ppltay cf. Ol. VII 38 and note. 
T'npvova [['npudvov. For the Doric genitive sec on Pyth. FV 33]: the 
Geryoneis of Stesichorus (about 630-550 B.c.) told of the expedition of 
Heracles to the island Erytheia, whence he took the cattle of Geryones, a 
feathered monster with six hands and feet. This was the most distant 
point reached by Heracles, hence this clause means ‘ whose mighty deeds 
reached even to the ends of the world.’ —«vves: poetic amplification ; 
according to the common myth there was but one. 

14, éyé marks the transition to the myth. Cf. Nem. I 33.—‘Hpo- 
Sdrw, dppart: the second dative defines the first; so v. 61.—é pév: 
‘partly’ (H. 654b; G. 143: 1 n. 1) as if the following clause were to 
be introduced by rd 3¢. See on Ol. VII 88 and Pyth. IV 80.— The 
praise is due partly to his chariat, cf. Nem. I 7, partly to his skill 
and courage in guiding the horses with his own hands. That there 
was real danger in the race is shown by Pyth. V 50, where Pindar says 
that forty chariots were wrecked in a single race: év reacapdxovra yap 
werévrecow [wecovow] avidxos SAov | Sippov kxoultas [xouloas] &rapBet 
gpevl, | HAGes KTA. 

15. vopdeavra: construe with vfy in the following line. 

16. Kac-ropel 4 *IoAdovo [the o of this genitive in -o1 is elided also 
Pyth. I 39, never in Homer]: Pindar wishes to give Herodotus the praise 
which is given to Castor in Sparta and to Iolaus in Thebes. Castor was 
the typical horseman and rd Kaordpeoy was a famous knights’ song, cf. 
Pyth. II 69 and note. JIolaus was the nephew and charioteer of Heracles. 
— tvappoftar [evapydoa]: cf. Callimachus, Hy. Del. 28 ef 5 Alny worees 
oe wepirpoxdwoww dodal, | xoly éviwrékw ce; 

17. AaxeSalpov.: Lacedaemon and the valley of the Eurotas was 
always regarded as the true home of the Dioscuri. Theognis 1087 
Kdorop Kal TloAddeuxes, of dv Aaxedaluove Sly | valet’ ex’ Eipdéta xaddAipow 
woraug. See v. 31 and on Pyth. I 66.—kpdrioro: predicate; ie. 
‘these were the bravest heroes born’ etc.; cf. Hom. H 155 roy 8) 
phxwrroy Kal xdpriotovy xrdvoy &vdpa, ‘he was the largest and mightiest 
man I ever slew.’ 
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18. év 7 déOdovor (construe with @lfyoy, cf. Ol. V1 7 éxucdpoas ev doi- 
Sais and Hom. PF 209 Tpdecow ev aypopévorw eutxGev) rA.: i.e. ‘they 
received the prizes of numerous contests.’ 

19. spirdSerov: tripods, caldrons, and cups are among the prizes of 
victory in the funeral games in honor of Patroclus, Hom. ¥ 262 ixreiow 
pey xpora woddnerw ayAd’ KeOAa | Ojxe... Kal tplxod wrdéevra SuwKaserco- 
aluerpoy ... abtap rg rpitdre kxvpov KardOnxe A€Byta | Kaddy, téocapa 
pérpa Kexavddra, Aeuxdy &7 atrws: |... reunrp 8 duplOerov piddny axi- 
pwrov t@nxev. Cf. Hor. Car. IV 8:3 tripodas praemia fortium | Graiorum. 

21. yevopevor orepdvey: i.e. when they began to enter the lists. 

22. Adprwe dpera: cf. Ol. I 23 Adumwe: 5 of «AdosturA. 

23. yvpvotot, émAlras: the contestants in one race ran naked; in 
the other with shield, helmet, and greaves, or, finally, with shield alone. 
For the race in armor (in the games of the Argonauts at Lesbos) cf. Ol. 
IV 24 yadnéouor 8 ev Evrect windy Spdpov. 

24, ‘And hurling —oh! how finely — their spears with (from) their 
hands, and when they threw the stone quoits..—ola: exclamatory, 
‘how’; cf. Isth. VI 62 ava 3 Byayou és pdos ofay poipay tuvywy.— For 
the dative atxpats cf. Hom. A 490 dxdyricer Soupl. 

25. AWlvog: the Phaeacian discus was of stone, Hom. @ 190.— é« 
(xc. xesp@v) belongs to tev [feray, see on Pyth. IV 120]. 

26. Simonides, fr. 153, described the wevrdOAroy as GAua, wodwrelny, 
Sloxov, txovra, wdAnv. In Homer, 6 123 fg., running, wrestling, leaping, 
hurling the discus, and boxing are still separate trials of strength and skill. 

27. xetras is used here, as frequently, as the perfect passive of rlOnu:. 
Cf. Xen. Anab. IIIT 1: 21 év péow yap H5n neira: tadra 7a aya0d Z0Aa. — 
tédos: ‘prize. Cf. Ol. X 67, of the first games at Olympia: AdpuxAos & 
%pepe wuypas TéAos. 

28. tow [dv] (construe with %pveow, cf. Ol. VII 80-81): the various 
contests. — dySnodpevor: cf. Isth. V 9 and note. 

29. petBporor Alpxas (i.e. at Thebes, see on Ol. VI 85): for the posi- 
tion of the preposition with the second noun see on Pyth. I 14. 

30. “IguxAdos wats: Iolaus, nephew of Heracles, grandson of Amphi- 
tryo ; cf. v. 56.— Sraprov: the armed men who sprang from the dragon's 


18. @lyow: Wiskemann proposes to read mlyey [éulynoay]. — The text 
is suspected since wAclorwy dydévwy implies variety of contests, while the 
connection shows that the stress is laid in this line upon chariot-races 
alone. | 

24, Perhaps we should read aixyals(Aecolic accusative) for the alxypais 
of the Mss., and take 8{oxots as representing the Attic Mcrous, 
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teeth sown by Cadmus. They built Thebes and were the founders of the 59 

old aristocratic families; hefhce the name is given often to the Thebans. 

Cf. fr. 29, p. 68, and Soph. Oed. Col. 1533 xotrws adfov rhv® évouhoes 

xédw | oxapray ax dvipav. 

31. TuvSapiSag: Castor, see vs. 16 fg.— Oepdarvas fS0s: ¢f. Ol. II 12 
os "OAvpwov, not like Pyth. II 7 woraulas édos "Aprépidus. 

32. yxalpere: ‘farewell.’ This is frequent at the close of the Homeric 
hymus, cf. close of note on Nem. II 2. Cf. Anaereontea XXIII 10 xal- 
pore Aoirdy tyiv | fipwes: % Adpn ydp | udvous “Epwras dda. The poet 
turns to the fortunes of Asopodorus. — TlovaSden (the Isthmus and 
the games there became the chief sanctuary and festival of Poseidon) ¢° 
"ToOpe re: cf. Pyth. IV 3 AarolSacw NvOdvi re. | 

33. ‘Oyxnoriaow: Onchestus lay on the Copais lake at the entrance 
of the valley as the traveller came from Thebes. It seems to have been 
devoted early to the worship of Poseidon, whose temple rose picturesquely 
on the height of bare rocks near the lake. It is mentioned in Homer 
B 506 Oyxnordy @ lepdy, Moaidhioy dyAaby &Agos. It was in early times 
at the head of an old Amphictyonic league. It is connected with the 
Isthmus also Isth. 1V 19 6 «iunrhp 5¢ yas Oyxnaordv oixéwy | nad yépupay 
wovridda xpd KoplyOov rexéwy. It seems to be mentioned here only in 
compliment to Poseidon. 

35. *Opxopevoto: Herodotus is a Theban, but his father is an Orcho- 
menian. It is supposed that he was driven from Thebes by a storm of 
sedition which wrecked the “ship of state’’; or it may be that he was 
a merchant whose fortunes were wrecked with his ships. 

36. (a: §.]—vlv: Asopodorus. — épeSopevov xrA.: ‘borne upon the 
wreck.’ 

39. vow S¢ «rA.: ‘but now the fortune which belongs to his family 
has brought him to his former prosperity.’ We often find in Pindar the 
idea of a fate which attends a family and affects each member of it. ('f. 
Ol. II 35 Moip’ & re xarpdiov | révd? Eyer Tov eppova wéT pov. — éwéPace : 
figurative; cf. Hom. @ 285 rdv nal rnAd@ édyra einrelns éxl{Byaov. 

40. 6 wovyoas [wovqoas] KTA.: 6 waddy Kal Te ve wpopabys yiverat. 
Cf. Hesiod “Epya 218 xaday 3€ re vfmios Fyvw. Aesch. Ag. 177 wd@er udOos. 

41. dperg: ‘excellence and the praise for excellence. Cf. Ol. VII 
89; Theognis 29 wéwvvo, und aicxpotow em’ Epypact pnd dlxorow | Tiuds 
und aperas €Axeo und? Epevos, ‘do not by base or unjust acts seek for 
honors or the rewards of virtue or riches’; Soph. Elect. 626 @pdaous | roid’ 
ox dAvge:s, ‘thou shalt not escape the punishment of this insolence’; 
Eur. Med. 297 xwpls yap &AAns fis Zxouew apylas, ‘ besides the reputation 
of idleness’ etc.; Hom. ¢ 417 &AAo 8 jyérepovy Kdpatov vihnowov Wovsw, 
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59 ‘others eat the fruit of our toil.’ — natdxeras (sc. rls, cf. Ol. VI 4; 
Isth. V 22): ‘if any one devotes himself’ etc. We might expect &yxerrau 
or éxixe:ta:.— wacav opyay (adverbial accusative like xdyra rpéwoy): 
‘with all his heart.’ 

42. apddrepov: adverbial, see on Ol. I 104. 

43. viv (dperdy) evpovrecow: cf. Ol. VII 89 &dpa re wdt dperay 
eipdvra. The plural is used with reference to the indefinite, and hence 
general subject of xardxesra:. — koparov is in apposition with vly. 

44. ddpav «rA.: i.e. ‘ we ought to look upon the success with minds 
free from envy,’ such a victor deserves the poet's praise. 

45. av5pt cope: ‘a poet’; see on Ol. 1 9 and Pyth. IV 248. 

46. ayrl: cf. Isth. V 25 and Isth. III 7, quoted on v. 6.— elrcovra 
(not eiwdyr:, Pindar does not elide the « of the dat. sing.) is attracted from 
the case of avdpi to that of the subject of the infinitive; cf. ixouévous, 
Ol. I 10. — €vvev [xowdy]: the glory was common to the whole city, see 
on V. 1.— dpOwoa: ‘to exalt,’ see on Pyth. IV 60. 

47. Cf. Ol. XI 1 and note. 

60 48. [épwxordcx@: see on dpylxyeco:, Pyth. IV 190.]—év wdvros 
tpape: the fisherman. 

49. ‘Each is intent to keep dire hunger from his belly.’ 

50. dud’ ag6Aors: the poet passes to nobler pursuits and compares the 
glory of the games to the glory of war; cf. Isth. V 26. —és dpyras: for the 
omission of &y see H.914a; G. 223 n.2. Cf. ef with the subj. Pyth. IV 
264, 274. 

51. xépS0s tYorov: cf. Pyth. 1100. In Xen. Mem. II 1:31, Vir- 
tue says to Vice: rod 8¢ xdvrwy Hdlorov axovcuaros, éxalvov ceaurijs, 
avfxoos ef. Cic. pro Arch. 20 Themistoclem illum, summum Athenis 
virum, dixisse alunt, cum ex eo quaereretur quod acroama aut cuius 
vocem libentissime audiret, eius a quo sua virtus optime praedicaretur. 
Hor. Sat. IT 2: 94 das aliquid famae, quae carmine gratior aurem | occu- 
pet humanam ?—|[todtardy: woA:rév.]— yrdooas awrov (‘the best of 
report from fellow-citizens and strangers’): cf. O1.1 15; Pyth. IV 188; 
Nem. IT 9. | 

52. ceolyBov’ vidv nedaSyoa: cf. ceAadeiy Kpdvov aida, Ol. I 10 and 
note. He is to be praised as the edepyérns who granted the victory. 

53. yelrova: see on v. 33. — dpeBopevors: i.e. in return for the vic- 
tory. 

54. dpparev depends on immo8pduiov. — iamoSpdprov: cf. Stesichorus 
fr. 49 xoAovdxwv Irxwy xpirans, Noceddvy. Hom. Hy. XXII 4 8:x6d ro, 
"Evvoalyace, Geo) riuhy eddoavro, | trrwy ré Sunrip’ Zuevar, owripd re vnav. 
Arist. Knights 551 tre &vat Udcedov, § | xarxonpérwr trrwy xrimos| 
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kal xpeueriopos avidver |... pepaxlwy @ durdda Aau- | xpuvondvw ay 60 
Eppaow. See Ol. 1 73 and note. 

55. od@ev watSas: see on v.30. ITeracles is called son of Amphitryo 
as Castor and Polydeuces (the A:déoxopor) are called Tyndarids. Heracles 
and Iolaus had in many places a common altar and common honors. 

56. Mivia (Doric genitive; cf. I'npudva, v. 13] pvyév (Orchomenus. 
Cf. Ol. XIV 19): Minyas was son of Poseidon and ancestor of the 
Minyae (see on Pyth. IV 69); king of Orchomenus, where his funeral 
games were celebrated. 

57. ddwos: réuevos, not necessarily with trees; the rocks of Onches- 
tus were called Poseidon’s &gos (see Hom. B 507 quoted on v. 33), and 
the name ”AAtis given to the sacred enclosure at Olympia (see foot of 
page 74) seems to be but another form for the same word. —’EAevotva: 
the scene of the Eleusinia. — EvBovav: on that island were celebrated the 
BaciAea of Zeus, the lepaforia in honor of Poseidon, and the ’AuapiyOa 
of Artemis. 

58. IpwreoMa (for the inflection see on Pyth. IV 2): Protesilaus, 
son of Iphiclus, was the first of the Greeks under Agamemnon to land 
at Troy, but was slain while leaping from his ship; cf. Hom. B 695 fg. 
There were games in his honor at his home, Phylace, in Phthiotis. 

59. cvpBddAAopar: ‘I add to the list.’ 

60. éferety is without uf, though it depends on a verb of hinderiny, 
apapetra. Cf. Pyth. IV 33.— dywnos ‘Eppas: cf. Ol. VI 79 and note. 

61. ‘HpoSdre, trois: see on v. 14. 

63. ro cerwtrapivoy [ceciwrnudvoy] xrA.: ‘that which is passed over 
in silence often gives greater enjoyment, since high praise excites envy.’ 
Cf. Pyth. I 81 fg.— For the form verwrapévoy cf. Ol. XIIT 91 d:acwmd- 
gona, the gloss of Hesychius: ebowxia- hovxfa, and the Modern Greek 
odéma which is a collateral form for oma (owrh). It seems to be con- 
nected with the English soft (quietly). 

64. ely: see on Ol. I 115. — wrepvyerow: cf. Theognis 237 aol pev eye 
arép Uwxa, oy ols éx’ dxelpova xévrov | rwrhon Kal viv wacay deipduevos. 

65. May he conquer also in the Pythian and Olympian games. 

66. "Addeot Zpveos: i.e. ‘with the branch of the olive which grows 
on the banks of the Alpheus.’ — dpdgar xetpa: ‘to fill the hand full’ of 
the branches of victory. According to Suetonius, Nero XXV, Nero en- 
tered Rome coronam capite gerens Olympiacam, dextra manu Pythiam. — 
Tydy Trevxovra: ‘bringing honor to Thebes.’ Cf. Nem. IT 8 xdéopor ’A@dvais. 

67. Some envy the success of Herodotus who are not ready to imitate 
his liberality. — ZvSow vépe.: ‘hoards’ and refuses to spend for the honor 
of his city and himself. — kpupaiov: cf. Nem. 1 31. 
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68. Such an envious man delights in mocking at those who do not 
agree with him and who give their substance that they may win honor. 
— reAdwyv (supplementary participle) «7A.: ‘he does not consider that he 
is rendering his soul to Hades without glory.’ Cf. the somewhat better 
case of a man who wins a crown in the games but has no triumphal ode, 
Ol. X 91 Kad 8ray Kard Eptas dordas arep, | "Aynoldap’, eis Alda cradudy | 
dvhp Tenra, xeved xvevoas Exope udx9y Bpaxe te Teprvdy. 


FIFTH ISTHMIAN ODE. 


TuHIs ode was composed for Phylacidas, an Aeginetan, son of Lampo, 
who gained two victories in the wayxpdriov in the Isthmian games. 

The first sixteen verses are marked distinctly as the prooemium; vs. 
17-29 form a transition to the éuadrds, the myth, the exploits of the 
Aeacids; vs. 46-63 form the conclusion, in which the poet returns to 
the victor and his crown. He sings the praise of Aegina, and the renown 
of her sons in war and the games. 

The ode, like Isth. VIII, contains a contemporary reference to the 
battle of Salamis, and evidently was composed not long after. It ix 
possible that the crown of Phylacidas was won in the Isthmian games, 
Ol. LXXIV 4, April 480 B.c., and the poem not composed until the 
autumn of that year. It may have been two years later. 


1. parep "Acdlov: cf. Hesiod, Theog. 371 @ela [yelvaro] 3 HéAidy re 
péyay Aaunpdy re XeAnvyy |’HS re. In Hom. Hy. XXXI Evpuddeooa 
bore to Hyperion ’H@ re poddrnxuv, diwAdnapdy re Serhvny, | Héacdy 7° 
dxduayra. It is conjectured that the same goddess was called also 
Xpvon, which explains why she is addressed as woAudyupe, ‘of many 
names.’ — The name @ela sceins to be dérived from Oedopar, ‘to gaze at 
with wonder.’ 

2. o€0 &kari: ex @eias kal ‘Yreplovos “HAwos, ex 3¢ ‘HAlov 6 xpuads. 
Fach planet, including sun and moon, as the ancients reckoned, had a 
corresponding metal: the sun gold, the moon silver, Mars iron, Saturn 
lead, Jupiter #Aexrpov, Mercury tin, Venus copper. ‘From the golden 
color of the sun, this Titanian goddess was believed to impart its color, 
and therefore its value also, to gold” (Paley); cf. the name Xpdeoy in the 
preceding note.—«al (‘both ') yevvov: correlative with & 7° &é@row, 
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v. 7; ie. the poet begins as if he were to use xafin v. 7; cf. on Ol. VIT 61 
83. — vopacray (gnomic aorist): ‘ esteem.’ 

3. wepudctow GAow (predicate): ‘superior to the rest,’ cf. Ol. I init, 
on Ol. XI 13, fr. 222; Ol. ITI 42 nredvwy 5¢ xpucds aidorérraroy. 

4. épfdpevas and év duQAaios must refer not to races, but to warlike 
contests. Boat-races formed no part of their national games. 

5. In vaes we may find an allusion to the ships which won the battle 
of Salamis. —Yrawot: in historical times the Aeginetans, as islanders, 
were not noted for cavalry, so this naturally goes back to the mythical 
period. The Aeacids are called ypvodpyaro: in Isth. VI 19, see on v. 20. 

6. Sa ready typay (cf. Pyth. II 20 dh reay Sdvauev): ‘by thy favor,’ 
i.e. are prepared by thy resources. This, being in the first member of 
the sentence, is connected closely with xpuody of v. 3. The connection 
between the goddess and the games is obscure. It seems to be: Theia 
vives worth to gold and thus equips ships and chariots for war, and 
enables men to prepare themselves to win glory in the games. 

"7. dv dyovlors déOdover (‘in the contests of the games’): glory in the 
vames apparently is put on a level with glory in war; cf. v. 26 and 
Isth. I 50. 

8. «Addos expagey (‘ gained,’ cf. Pyth. II 40): sc. odo gears. ‘‘ The 
giver of riches enables him to compete successfully.” — The subject of 
éwpagey is the antecedent of Syria. 

9. xepol 4 Taxurare modSev (dative of means with vxdoavta): i.e. in 
wrestling or running. —dyéSyoav: cf. Pyth. II 6; Isth. I 28; Simoni- 
des fr. 10 rls 8& trav viv toocdde | wetdAoww: piptwv  orepdvoicr pddwy 
avedhoero vixas | év ayau wepuctidvwr.— @eapav: partitive apposition 
with Syria. It is the construction of the part and whole which is so 
common in Homer. 

11. xplveras xtA.: Soxiudlera: 8¢ 7 Tav avipav GAKh TH TGY Oedy edpe- 
veiz, ‘the bravery of men receives distinetion by the favor of the gods.’ 
— For Sa Satpovas cf. v. 6 81a ready Tidy. 


4 fg. Another explanation is possible. The epi(éueva: vaes are the 
ships ‘racing on the sea, hastening home with merchandise " (Paley). 
So i” Eppacw Yrro: would be the wagons with wares (but were horses 
used in those times for such menial work ?) and d:a redy ryudy would be, 
‘in honor of thee,’ i.e. striving to acquire wealth. (Then oéo éxari is 
not to be supplied in v. 8.) This would refer directly to the important 
commerce of Aegina. 

6. Welcker conjectured that Theia (Xpéon, see on v. 1) was a form of 
Hecate and thus was wAovrodéreipa, and moreover that she was wor- 
shipped at Aegina as a patroness of the games. This is quite uncertain. 
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12. S¥o potva roiwpalvovre | woiualyove:] (for the plural verb with neu- 
ter subject, as in Homer, cf. Pyth. I 13): ‘two things alone cherish (cf. 
Ol. XI 9) the sweetest bloom of life.’ — twas dwrov: cf. Ol. I 15; Pyth. 
IV 131 (Spaxdyv) eb (wis &wrov. — tov Gdwworov: for the position of the 
article cf. v. 24.—6ABq@: see on Ol. I 11. 

13. Prosperity and fame constitute happiness; cf. Pyth. I fin. ; Nem. 
I 32. Phylacidas was victor in the games, and has a triumphal ode. 
He should be satisfied with the lot of mortals and not strive to be a god. 

14. pr pareve xrA.: cf. Ol. 1114, LI] 44 7d wdpow 8 Ear: copots &Ba- 
tov | kacdpors. od wh Bidkw- Kewds elnv. V 23 tylevra 8 ef ris 8ABov 
kpder, | etapxéwy nredrecoi, kal evaoylay xpooriGels, uh patedaon Beds yevé- 
oOa. Nem. III 20 obdnér: wpdow | &Bdray Gra xidvwv itp ‘Hpaxdcdos repay 
edpapés. 

17. [rlv: col.}— SiAca: Phylacidas gained two crowns at the 
Isthmus, the victories celebrated in this ode and in Isth. VI which was 
composed before this. —[@dAAowa: OdéAAovoa.] —dperd: supply xayxpa- 
tlov from below. 

18. Nepéqg: local dative. —dydoty (‘for both’) is explained by the 
following verse. 

19. TIvOéq re: as if rly [cot] re had preceded. The Nemean victory 
of Pytheas is celebrated in Nem. V.—arayxparlov: sc. dperd.—ro 8 
éuov kéap: for the separation of noun and possessive see on Ol. XIT 15. 
— For the transition cf. Nem. I 33. 

20. ov« arep AlaxiSav [-dv]: ic. when he praises the Aeginetans he 
inust pay homage to their local heroes (see on Isth. VIII 23). Cf. the 
similar transition in Isth. VI 19 (the ode which celebrates the previous 
victory of Phylacidas): tue 7’ & xpuodpuaror Alaxida:, | réOuidy por pap) 
gapéararov elva | ravd? emorelxovra vacoy paveuey eddoylas, ‘A mighty 
spell my soul constraining, Whene’er my step this glorious island treads, 
With voice of hymns like dewy rains, To cherish the Aeacid heroes’ 
deeds’ (Bishop Moberly). 

21. ctv Xdpiow: cf. Ol. VI 74, NIV 20 and note; Pyth. IX 1 eé 
Aw xaAndomida Mu@ovinay | cy Babulivoow ayyéAAwy | TeAcouxpdrn Xapl- 
Teco yeywveiv. —Epodov: ct. Ol. VII 13 and note.—Adprovos viots: 
‘for the sons of Lampo.’ Cf. Isth. VI 57 @uAakl’a yap #AGov, & Moiaa, 
tapulas | MvOeg re nopwy EvOupeve: re. The glory belongs to both; cf. Ol. 
II 48 fg., VIII 82 quoted on Ol. XIV 21. 

22. evdvopov (cf. Pyth. VIII 22 & dimacdwodts aperais | cAewatorw Aiaxt- 
Sav | Oryotoa vacos): the justice of Aegina’s son Aeacus.was so famed that 
the myth made him judge in Hades (cf. Isth. VIII 25); and Pindar was a 
devoted friend of the Dorian aristocracy by which Aegina was governed. 
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—rérparras: sc. tis (cf. Isth. 1 41 kardxecra:) with special reference to 62 
Aegina and Phylacidas. 

23. xaSapay: ‘illustrious’; cf. Ol. V1 23, 73. 

24. prj bOdve xrd.: cf. Isth. 1 41-46. — dowd: dative with spyduer, 
‘to mingle with song the befitting (¢oudéra) praise.’ 

25. KIpvOey : see on Ol]. VII 9.—eytl: ‘in return for,’ ef. Isth. I 
46; VIII 1 Adbrpov xapdrwv. 

27. Adyov: ‘fame.’ -—-KAdovras corresponds to xAdos Expatev of v. 8. — 
For the use of év cf. Ol. VII 12 and note. — wapeovorg: xorupdvars. 

28. pvplovy xpovov: ‘through endless time.’ — peddrav: cf. Ol. XIV 
18. — wodierrats: copois, ‘poets’; cf. Ol. 19. No stigma was put upon 
the word gogiorfs until long after Pindar's time. 

29. Aws dar: ‘by the grace of Zeus’; cf. v. 2 and Ol. XIV 20. — 
apoaPadov xrA.: cf. Ol. 18; Nem. X 26 Moloaow Uwe’ dpdoa. 

31. OlvetBar (xc. yépas Fxovow from v. 33): especially Meleager and 
Tydeus. 

32. "Iodaos: cf. Isth. I 16 fg. 

33. Kdorropos alypa: i.e. ‘the warrior Castor,’ but the former is much 
more poetic; cf. dpyal Aiaxod raldwy re, v. 34; Méuvovos Alay, Isth. VIII 
58; see on Ol. VI 22. — én’ Eupsira [ Etpérov] pedOporg: see on Pyth. I 66. 

34. adda is more emphatic than 3¢. It is correlative with uév. The 
previous clauses, vs. 30-33, are a mere introduction to this. The thought 
is: ‘As Tydeus is honored among the Aetolians, and Castor is honored 
in Sparta, so the Aeacids are honored in Aegina.’— Olvawa: an older 
name for Aegina (see on Isth. I 23; Bergk thinks that in Ol. VII 86 
the more familiar name has usurped the place of the less familiar); in 
Nem. IV 47 Oenone and Cyprus are the two homes of Teucer; in Nem. 
VIII 7 Aeacus is called the son of Oenone. — peyadrropes épyal: 80 
Homer I 676 applies the epithet peyaaftwp to the heart of Achilles. — 
opyal: ‘spirits,’ cf. Pyth. 189, II 77; Isth. 141. 

35. [rol: obro.]— odv pdxars: see on Ol. II 42. 

36. domdpevor “HpaxAni: cf. Nem. IV 25 thy § (Heracles) xore Tpwtay 
kparaids TeAaudy | wép8noe. This was when Laomedon refused to give to 
Iferacles the horses he had promised in return for his killing the sea- 
monster sent by Poseidon to devour his daughter Hesione. Cf. Hom. E 
640, Y 146 fg. 

38. fda (from éAdw, édadyw): a metaphor from driving. —%Aa meSd- 
Gev; i.c. ‘rise, Muse, from the ground to a more lofty flight.’ 


38. meS00ev has been explained as = et dpyijs (but the poet does not 
go farther back in the story here), or = ‘from the plain,’ i.e. begin a wore 
lofty strain. No explanation as vet is quite satisfactory. 
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39. For the question ris &pa «ra. cf. Pyth. IV 70. — Kvkvev «ra.: cf. 
Ol. II 81 fg. and note, also Isth. VIII 54 fg. 

41. Mépvova: cf. Nem. IIT 59 (arfrarrev "AxiArda) bppa Oadagalas 
dvéuwy pinaio: weupbels | bd Tpwlay Sopixrumoy dAaddy Auilwy re xpoouévor 
kat Spvyav | Aapddvwy re, nal eyxerpdpors exyultas | AlOidwecot xeipas, ev 
ppacl rdtai Odros, splot ph nolpavos dmlow | xdAww olkad’ dveyids Cauerhs 
‘EAdvoio Méuvwy pddot. — xadxodpay [yaArKnpéa]: ‘ bronze-mailed.’ — 
TrAepov: the Greeks on their way to Troy land at Mysia, and there, on 
the banks of the Caicus, in repelling their invasion, Telephus slays Ther- 
sander (see on Ol. II 43) and himself is wounded by Achilles (cf. Isth. 
VIII 54). Ilis story was told in the Kémpia %rn, and Euripides made 
the fate of the wounded, beggared king the subject of one of his tragedies 
which Aristophanes never wearied of ridiculing. 

43, This answers the question of vs. 39 fg.—rotew (i.e. Achilles): 
construe with wxdrpay.— For the plurals maiestatis cf. fr. '75:11.— 
mpodépe: ‘pronounces.’ —ordpa: i.e. the voice of poet and people. 

44. rerelyiora wupyos xTA.: rocairal ciot wep) robs AiaxlSas apera) 
dote wupyov e& atray oixodouetoOa, i.e. ‘a tower has been built, and 
Aegina has been walled with high virtues, as with stones.’ ‘“ A model 
of the highest excellence has been formed, and an example for others to 
imitate.” 

45. avaBalvew depends on symAdais, ‘high to climb,’ and thus ‘ hard 
to climb.’ 

46. ‘I could say much more.’— For the transition cf. Ol. II 83 fg. 
—oAAd pév ix correlative with 4A’ 8uws, v. 51.— dpreewis: cf. Ol. 
VI 61. . 

47. rofevpara: sec on Ol. 1 112.— Kelvov: the Aeginetans, implied 
in Afyway above. : 

48. «al vwv: opposed to the heroic times, the wdAm of v. 44. As 
Telamon sacked Troy with Heracles, and as Achilles slew the barbarian 
chiefs, so even now the Persian was overthrown by the Aeginetans. — 
év"Ape: construe with ép6wGeica. — modus (sometimes used of an island. 
ef. Ol. VII 34) Atavros: xee on Nem. II 14. — épOaOetoa (supplemen- 
tary participle): ‘would bear witness that it was saved by Aegina’s 
seamen.’ — I{erodotus, VIII 93, tells us that in the battle of Salamis the 
Aeginetans most distinguished themselves: év 3¢ rf vaupaxly ratty Hrov- 
gay Tay ‘EAAfvwy tpiota Aiywijrat, ex 3& *A@nvaio: «tA. Pindar alludes 
to this battle also Isth. VIII 6 fg. and with greater enthusiasm Pyth. I 
76, where he gives the glory of Salamis to the Athenians. 

49. év Avs 6uBpw (explanatory of év “Ape:): ie. ‘storm sent by 
Zeus.’ Homeric, e.g. E 91; cf. ‘Agatorow xpouvods, Pyth. I 25; vodcov 
Aids, Ilum. ¢ $11. 
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50. xadafderrs hovm: ‘with death thick as hail.’ Cf. Isth. VII 27 63 
doris éy ralTg vepédg xdAalay aluaros xpd plras xdtpas auuverai. 

51. GAN dpws: correlative with woAAd pév, v. 46.—xardBpexe (cf. 
fr. 240 ph oryg BpexéoOw): ‘drown boasting with silence.’ 

52. rd rexal ra (for the demonstrative use cf. Ol. II 53): ie. ‘both 
good and ill.’ Pindar himself is not yet free from anxiety as to the 
future results of the Persian war for his native city and Greece; cf. Isth. 
VIII 12 fg. ; 

54. rowgde rip, (i.e. victory in the games) explains éy éparew@ méAcri, 
as a figurative expression is often explained by a following more literal 
term. —KaAAlvxoy xdppa: a joyful song of victory. — dyamdfowrs [aya- 
xd¢ovor|: ‘men (especially the victors) love’ ete.--rlg: cf. Pyth. II 51; 
Isth. VIII 1.—%pSev: ‘ vigorously.’ 

55. apd’ ddOdorory (cf. Ol. VIT 80; Isth. 1 5U): construe with papyd- 
oOw, ‘strive.’ — Kyeovixov: father of Lampo, grandfather of Phylacidas, 
as appears from Isth. VI. 

56. éxpaOew: ‘learning and emulating what the family has done.’ — 
ovro: xrA.: the long labor and the victory, its result, have not grown 
dull nor lost their splendor; they will be ever glorious. 

57. avSpev: of the family of Cleonicus. — ov8 owdoas xrA.: ‘nor did 
the thought “ how great is the expense of gaining the hoped-for victory ” 
dampen their ardor’; i.e. they spared neither pains (uéx@es) nor expense 
(Saxdva:).— Samdvar: sc. ylyvovra:.— For a reference to the worthy use 
of riches in preparing for the games, ef. Isth. I fin.; Pyth. VIIT 92 gov 
Kpéooova wAovTou pépivay. 

59. év yuoSdpas xepol: ic. in the pancration. For the separation 
of adjective and noun, cf. 7d 8 éudy xéap, vs, 19-21. 

60. dvdaxlSq (dative of advantage): his (probably elder) brother 
Pytheas went before him and showed him the way to victory. At the 
close of an ode an allusion to the former victories of the family was 
usual. —wAayay [rAnyav] Spdpov (‘the course of blows’) depends on 
ebOumopica. , 

61. vow: ‘ by his skill.’ 

62. AdpPave is addressed to the messenger who was to bear the ode; 
cf. OL. VI 87 fg.—orédavov seems to be used literally here; it some- 
times means the song; see on Ol. VI 86. — plrpav: the taenia or ribbon 
of wool twined in the wreath which was to encircle the brows of the 
victor. Cf. Ol. IX 84 (FA@ov) riudopos "IoOulaor Aapmpoudxou plrpas. — 
pirpa as well as orépayos is used sometimes (not here) of the epinician 
ode, as Nem. VIII 15 (Grroua: pépwv) Avilay ulrpay Kavaxad& wemo- 
«iAuevay. 
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aéos, 4 wd& Sv, 31a thy adverh yevéo® “Ounpov- | éxel Wevdeal of roravg re 
paxara | cepvdy Exeori t:. 


EIGHTH ISTHMIAN ODE. 


Turs ode celebrates the victories in the pancration at both Corinth 
and Nemea of the Aeginetan Cleander, the son of Telesarchus, of whose 
family we know only what this ode tells us. 

Vs. 10-12 are said by the scholion to refer to the defeat of the Per- 
sians at Salamis; this is a natural interpretation ; and if we understand 
pepuvay, v. 13, of the poet’s grief for the distress of his native city, then 
the ode was composed probably after the battle of Plataea and the sur- 
render of Thebes, which followed the rout of the Persians. In that case 
the Isthmian victory was gained, we may suppose, Ol. LXXV 2, April, 
478 B.c. If it was gained at the preceding Isthmian games, two years 
earlier, then Isth. V (see p. 196), which also is for a pancratiastic vic- 
tory, must have been composed for a victory won not earlier than 
478 B.c. 

In the prooemium (vs. 1-16) the poet explains why the ode should 
be sung in spite of the previous distress and the sorrow which was not 
yet past; Pindar 1s a faithful son of Thebes, he must honor Theba’s 
nearest sister, Aegina (vs. 17-23). This affords a transition to Aegina's 
most honored son, Aeacus, and his race, to whom is devoted the heart of 
the ode, the éugards (vs. 23-64). The lamentation of the muses at the 
death of Achilles affords a transition (vs. 65-70) by mention of Nicocles, 
who seems to have fallen in battle, to the cousin of Nicocles, the victor 
Cleander, to whom the conclusion (vs. 71-77) is devoted. 


The ode was sung at Aegina before the house of the victor’s father. 


1. rls: ‘some one,’ ‘many aone’; cf. Pyth. II 51; Isth. V 54. This 
use is frequent in Homer as B 382 ed pév tis Sdpu OntdcOw wera. CF. 
Callinus I 5 kal rs dwoOvhoxwy borat’ dxovricdtw. —KXedvipw xrd.: ‘for 
Cleander and his youth’; a poetic expression, éy da dSvoty, for ‘the 


vonthful Cleander’; cf. v. 61.—oAunlg: the word denoting the quality 
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follows that denoting the person; cf. Hor. Car. III 4:42 impios | Titanas 64 


immanemque turbam.—Avrpov kapdroey (cf. vicas &rowa, v. 3, and dvr 
xévov, Isth. V 25): the glory of the song repays the victor for his pains. 
Cf. Pyth. V 106 7d xadAlvucov Aurhptoy Baxavay | uédos xaplev. Hor. Car. 
I 32 fin.: O decus Phoebi et dapibus supremi | grata testudo Iovis, o 
laborum | dulce lenimen medicumque. 

2. wapa mpoCvpov: cf. Nem. I 19.— aveyepérw xapov: ic. ‘let him 
raise the song.’ Cf. Hor. Car. II 10: 19 suscitat Musam. 

3. darowa: in apposition with dveyepérw xGpov. Cf. Ol. VII 16. 
H. 501; G. 137 n. 3.— Nepéq: local dative; cf. Ol. VII 82; Isth. V 18. 

4. adOd\wv xparos: i.e. ‘victory in the games.’ The poet avoids the 
repetition of vixay.— éfevpe: ef. Ol. VII 89; Isth. I 43.— dywupevos: 
because of the shame and capture of Thebes and the loss of friends in 
the war. —daxvupevos Ovpow: cf. Hom. — 169 4 yap Ouuds ev orhbecow 
euotow | &xvura, daxdre tis uvhon Kedvoio Evaxros. 

5. alréopo. xaddoa (cf. Pyth. II 12 and often) Motcav: ‘I am 
asked to invoke the Muse.’ For the invocation cf. Ol. XI 16 and note; 
fr. 75:1. 

8. ‘Let us not brood upon our sorrow.’ —ampdxtwv kakov: ‘ useless 
griefs. Cf. Hom. 2 524 ob ydp tis mpijtis wéAeras Kpuepoio -ydouo. 

9. SapmodyeOa: ‘we will sing a lay before the people.’ — Kal pera 
arcvov: ‘even after distress.’ 

11. drewrdA.: ‘as the rock of Tantalus.’ — For this rock, see on Ol. 
I 57. —wapérpepev: ‘averted.’ — dppe [juiv]: dative of advantage. 

12. ardAparov: ‘intolerable.’ — pox@ov: apposition with Aléoy.— 
Seta «rA.: ‘the passing away of the fear did not free my heart from 
heavy griefs.’ The war is over, but Pindar's heart may well be sad 
- when he thinks of Thebes. — wapotxopevov: for this use of the participle, 
cf. Plat. Rep. 374 c 7a 5¢ 5h wepl roy wdAcuov wdrepov ob wept rAclorou early 
ed awepyacdévra, ‘is not the perfection of what pertains to war of the 
highest importance?’ Dem. Philip. III 36 qv ri ror’ ev tais d:avolaus 
...vov 8 &wodwdAds Gravra AeAvpavra, ‘the loss of it has brought ruin’ 
etc. Hor. Car. II 4:10 ademptus Hector | tradidit fessis leviora tolli| 
Pergama Grais. See also Pyth. IV 218 and note. 

13. [pepypvav: pepinvav.]— ro 8€ mpo odds (cf. Soph. Oed. Tyr. 130 
7) xpos wool): ‘that which is immediately before one,’ ‘the present.’ 
Only the present celebration is to be remembered at this moment. 


12. GAN épé wrd.: the Mss. and most editions read: &AAd po: (or &AA’ 
éuol) Setua wey maporxouévwr | xaprepay Ewavoe pepinvay’ 7d 3& mpd wodds 
ipecov del oxowety. Mommsen reads: 4AA’ éuol xdoua eTA., and thos 


arrives at the same meaning as our text, which meaning, is requrred Wy 
the connection. 


on 
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14. alow: cf. Nem. II 8.— émpéparar: cf. Simonides fr. 39 dyvOpa- 
xwy dAlyoy uty xdpros, &rpaxro: 5é. weAnddves, | aldv 8& wavpwy xdvos au) 
advy: | 68 &punros duds exixpeuarat Odvaros. 

15. éAlcowv: for the metaphor, cf. Ol. II 33.— ov y° devOepla: | if 
only freedom is given.’ 

16. «al ra (even the calamities of war): cf. Hom. ¢€ 259 6 8 ed rexvn- 
garo kal rd. 

17. At the close of the prooemium the poet returns to the thought of 
the first lines. — Pindar asa Theban must delight in the honor of Aegina, 
the twin-sister of Thebes, and pay to her the tribute of song. — For the 
nymph Theba, see Isth. I 1; Ol. VI 85 and note. 

18. Xaplrwy (see on Isth. V 21) dwrov (see on Isth. V 12) xra.: ie. 
‘to sing a triumphal ode.’ 

19. warpds: cf. Eur. Iph. Aul. 697 Afywa Ouydrnp éyéver’ ’Acwxot 
natpés. —’AowlSwv dmdorara:: the Asopus was called the father of 
a large family. Diodorus, IV 72, enumerates twelve daughters: Cor- 
cyra, Salamis, Aegina, Theba, etc. 

21. [6: 8s, as vs. 24, 54.] — raw pew (Thebes): correlative with oé 8¢, 
v. 23. 

22. didapparov: cf. Ol. VI 85; Isth. I 1 and note. Cf. Hom. A 391 
Kadpeio: xévropes trmwy. 

23. oé S€: Aegina. This ode was sung in that nymph’'s island. — 
Olvoriav: according to the myth, the island's original name was Oeno- 
pia or Oenone (cf. on Isth. V 34). Ovid, Met. VII 473 Oenopiam 
veteres appellavere sed ipse | Acacus Aeginam genetricis nomine dixit. 
—€xowsaro: ‘rested with thee.’— The transition hence is easy to the 
Aeginetan heroes and the story of Peleus. The poet cannot think of 
Aegina without recalling to mind Peleus and his sons (cf. Isth. V 20 and 
note). Eleven of Pindar’s extant odes are in honor of Aeginetans, and 
the. Aeacids are mentioned in each of the eleven. 

25. Aeacus was famed as a peacemaker among men and as judge in 
Hades; it is here indicated that he even settled the disputes of the gods. 

26. dplorevov dudérav: cf. Hom. A 746 dpioreverne pdxerOa. — 
dvopég: construe with dpiorevoy. 

27. dpdérav: cf. Pyth. IV 268. 

28. oupoves: cf. Nem. VIII 7 %Baacrev 8 vids Olvdvas BaciAcds| 
xetpl kal Bovdais Upioros. moAAd viv woAAO) AuTdvevoy iBery - | &Boar) yap 
ipdwy twros mepivaeradytwy | HOedov Kelvou ye welOec@ avatlas éxdyres,| 
of re kpavaais év A@dvaicww Epuoloy orpardy, | of 7 ava Sadpray MeAowniddat. 

30. The dispute of Zeus and Poseidon shows the value of the gift 
which 1s bestowed on Peleus. — dpdl: construe with ydug. 
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32. éppev [elva:]: Thetis is the subject. —éxev: ‘ possessed them.’ 

33. dpBporot: the adjective is connected with the noun denoting the 
part, while in prose it would be connected with dear, cf. on Ol. VI 8. 

34. dovyixay (from ovvinu:) has a double augment, before and after 
the preposition. H.36la; G.105:1n.3 —eéPovdos: cf. fr. 30; Aesch. 
Prom. 18 rijs ép8oBobAov Oduidos.— With the prophecy cf. Aesch. Prom. 
907 4 phy ers Zebs .. . Cora: tawewds: roioy etaprveta | yduov yapeiv, bs 
avroy éx rupayviBos | Opdvey 7’ Bioroy éxBarei, 920 rotoy radaorhy viv wapa- 
oxevderat | ex’ abrds arg Svcpaxérarov Tépas: | bs 5h Kepavvod xpelocor’ 
ciphoes pAdya, | Bpowriis @ bwepBddAdAovta kaprepdy xriwov: | Oaracclay re 
vis tiwdereipay vécov | tplavay, aixuhy thy Mocedavos cxedg. These last 
two verses of Aeschylus receive their explanation from nothing that is 
said in the tragedy, but from the form of the story given by Pindar. In 
the tragedy the prediction seems to be made by Prometheus, but he has 
referred more than once to his mother Themis as the source of all his 
knowledge of futurity. — For the imitation of Pindar by Aeschylus, see 
on Pyth. I 16. 

35. elvexev: 81:1. — Thetis was to bear a son mightier than his father. 
If Achilles was so mighty as he was, though of a mortal father, what 
would have been his strength and achievements if Zeus had been his 
sire! 

37. [Al: Ad, cf. Nem. I 72 and note. ] 

38. wap adeAdeotory (sc. comwpudvay from daualouevay): for the plural 
cf. fr. 75:11. Poseidon alone is referred to here. 

39. wavoare: remark the change to the direct discourse. 

41. “Apa évadtlyxvov: cf. Hom. B 478 of Agamemnon: Spuuara ral 
xepadrdy TeAos Aut repmicepabye, | “Apet 5t Covnv, orépvoy 5é Noceddwmn, — 
dxpav woSew (cf. Ol. I 96): he was rédas wks "AxiAAcds. 

42. +o pév iuov: ‘my advice is.’ — ydpov: poetic appositional geni- 
tive with yépas. H. 7292; G. 167 n. — Oecpopow is neuter since ydpou 
yépas are taken together as one idea. 

44. etrcPlorrarov: cf. Arist. Clouds 1067 kal thy @érw 7 Eynue 5d 7d 
cwppovery 5 TIndets.—[pacty: gpeciv.]—*IwAkow (the old capital of 
the Thessalian Minyae at the foot of Mt. Pelion, at the head of the 
Pagasaean Gulf): cf. Nem. III 32 radaator 8 év dperais | yéyabe TinActs 
bvat, dwdpadAoy alxpay rapdv: | ds Kal IwAxdv efAe [from Acastus] pdvos 


34. lovyijxav is found in Alcaeus, fr. 131, and Anacreon, but here is 
an emendation of Bergk for #xovcay and érdxovoay of the Mss. Perhaps 
it would be better to write with a single augment éovynray, in which the 


nis not due to the augment; cf. ére. 
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66 Gyev orpatiis | kal wovriay @érw xaréyapper | eyxovnri.— It is possible 
that Iolcos here reminded the hearers of Artemisium, and the Mysian 
plain, v. 54, reminded them of the battle of Mycale. —[rpdspev: Zxpeqer, 
see on Pyth. II 44.] 

45. lovrey (imperative): ‘let the message go at once straight to the 
cave of Cheiron. — evOv: cf. Pyth. IV 83. 

46. ‘Let her not be again the subject of dispute.’ —vexéeov wérada 
(‘ votes of contention ): olive leaves were used as ballots occasionally. 
In Syracuse, petalism corresponded to the Athenian ostracism. 

47. S.yopnvideoow: the time of full moon was often chosen for 
marriage, though Hesiod, “Epya 800, advises marriage on the fourth day 
of the month. In Eur. [ph. Aul. 716, Clytaemnestra asks rim & ep 
neépz youet; Agamemnon replies Stay ceAhyns edruxhs FACn wbudros. — 
dowépais (‘ evening hours’): for the plural cf. Pyth. IV 256. 

48. xadivoy (‘ virgin’s zone’): Seoudy, as Pyth. 1V 25.— dro évvé- 
woura: cf. pn A€ywr KrA. 

49. yAeddpots vevoray [BAepdpos exdvevoay]: cf. xarévevoey xrA., Nem. 
I 14 and note. 

50. éwéwv xapwos: her words did not fall to the ground. Cf. Nem. 
IV 40 yoopay revecy. . . xapnal xeroicay. Aesch. Sept. 618 ed xapwds Zora: 
Geaparoios Aotlov. 

51. davri [pact]: cf. on Pyth. I 52. — Evva [xowd] (cognate acc. with 
dAéyev) is explained by ydéuey which depends on the same verb. — The 
monarchs of the gods together planned the marriage, and the poets (copay 
orduata) published abroad the ever-youthful (aiivéay) valor of Achilles. 

54. apredoev: Dionysus, it was said, aided the Greeks there, and 
caused Telephus to fall over a vine. 

55. Tnr<hov: cf. Isth. V 39 fg. and note. 

56. yebuvpwore: cf. Polybius I 10 (the Romans decided not to abandon 
Messina) 73” daca: Kapyndovious ofoy ei yepup@oa thy eis "IraAlay adtois 
§:dBaow. — The more stress is laid upon these details that we may forget 
that it could not be said that Achilles took Troy.— Tpwtas tvas: the 
heroes were the ‘sinews of Troy.’ Cf. éworérunra: 7a vetpa Tay xpayyd- 
twv, quoted from’ Demosthenes by Aeschines against Ctesiphon 166. 

67 57. pdyas ipyow: cf. Zpyov “Apnos, Hom. A 734. 

58. épyov kopiooovra: cf. réAcudy re kopioowy, Hom. B 273. — Mép- 
vovos: cf. Ol. II 8] fg. and note. 

60. paviwv: Achilles showed them the way to the home of Perse- 
phone. — ovpos AlaxiSav: in Homer, e.g. @ 80, Nestor is odpos "Axadv. 

61. Alyway, sifav: for the hendiadys cf: v. 1.—oderépav: édy, see 
on Pyth. 1V 83.— plfav: cf. Ol. II 46.— weddauvev: cf. Isth. V 43. 
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63. ‘EXixemas ordy (Zornoav]: the epithet marks them as Boeotian, 67 
of the poet’s country. The Muses’ lament for Achilles is mentioned also 
in (a perhaps interpolated passage of ) Homer w 60 Moto 8 évvéa waca: 
... Ophyeov, The story was told by Arctinus in the Aethiopis. 

64, éwéxeav: as if thus they heaped up a mound over the dead body. 

65. xal a@avdros: in praising Nicocles then we only follow the gods’ 
example. 

66. Kal 0ivevov: ‘even though dead.’ ---Gpvors Seay (i.e. Movcdr) 
SiSopev [S:5dvas]: cf. Pyth. 1V 67. 

67. Transition to thd family and victory of Cleander.— te kal vo 
xrA.: ‘ to praise the dead is reasonable (pepe: Adyov: Eyer Adyor) in our 
time too.’ Nicocles had fallen, it is supposed, in one of the recent battles. 
— Mowralov dppa: ‘the car of the Muses.’ Cf. Ol. VI 22; Pyth. X 65 
763° ECevgey Epua MeplSwv rerpdopoy. 

68. pvapa: the song is a monument to his memory. 

69. oeAlvwv: at the earlier Isthmian games the victor’s wreath was 
of parsley (or a kind of celery); afterwards the wreath of pine was sub- 
stituted. 

70. wal xetvog: as well as his cousin Cleander. — dpvxr: a suitable 
epithet for the hand of a boxer. 

71. «prot: ‘distinguished’; cf. Pyth. IV 50; Isth. V 11.— yeved: 
ef. Pyth. IV 136, 

72. ddlkev: the véo: of v. 2.—rq@: ‘therefore.’ — The ode ends as 
it began. 

74, pvpolvag: myrtle crowns for victors were not infrequent. Cf. 
Simonides in an epinikion for Astylus of Crotona, fr. 10 quoted on Isth. 
V 9.—’AAxaSdou + ayo: at Megara, in honor of Alcathous, son of 
Pelops. — owv ruxq: ‘with success,’ ‘with happy fortune’; cf. Nem. X 
25 Téxg TE MoAwy. 

75. év’EmSavpm: at the games in honor of Aesculapius. — vedras: 
‘the band of youths.’ Cf. on ovy alyug, Ol. VIT 19. 

76. rowkrA.: ‘him it is the part of a good man to praise.’ 

77. ov« belongs strictly to Sduacev, ‘he did not kecp back the bloom 
of his youth so that it should be unacquainted with what is noble.’ — 
Gareipov xadov: see Ol. XI 18 and note. 
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SELECT FRAGMENTS. 
FRAGMENTS 29, 30. 


Parts of a hymn composed for the Thebans by Pindar in his youth 
The female poet Corinna had criticized his sparing use of myths. Thi- 
poem was his answer. She retorted that he should sow with the hand. 
not with the whole sack, 7H yep) Seiv tpn owelpery GAAA wh SAM TY 
OuvAdKy. 

The first of the two fragments is preserved by Lucian, Demosthenis 
encomium 19; the second, by Clemens Alexandrinus, Stromata V 731. 
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1 fg. Cf. the prooemium of Isth. VII: Tin rév wdpos, & udxaipa @fBa, | 
Kady éxtxwplwy udrrorra Oupdy tedv | etppavas ; 7 pa xadnxoxpérou xdpedpoy | 
Aapdrepos avin’ ebpuxalray | &vrecAas Aidvucoy, } xpvog pecoviirioy vipoyta 
Setaudva tov pépraroy Gedy, | dxdt’ "Augitpiwvos ey Oupérpas | crabels 
kAoxoy per7AGev ‘HpaxAclors yovais ; | Hr’ aupl wunxvais Tetpeclao BovaAais ;| 
Hr dud’ IdAaov ixrduntw; |) Sraptrav dxapavrodoyxav ; } Ste Kaprepas 
“Adpacroy é dAaAas kumeuipas dppavdy | puplww érdpwy és “Apyos trmor ;| 
4 Awpl® droulav obverey dp0g | Eoracas em) opupy | AaxeSarovlwy KnrA. — 
The most ancient local divinities are mentioned first. Ismenus was the 
father of Dirce. Melia was beloved by Apollo and honored in his tem- 
ple at Thebes. For the Sparti, see on Isth. I 30.— yxpuoaAdxarov: see 
on Ol. VI 104.— 3. OyBav: cf. Isth. VIII 17 and note. —4. oOévos 
“Hpaxdéos: see on Ol. VI 22; cf. Bln ‘HpaxAneln, e.g. Hom. A 690.— 
“Hpaxdéos: cf. Nem. I 33 fg.; Isth. I 12.—5. wodvyaGéa: epithet of 
Dionysus in Hesiod, Theog. 941. —ruysdw: cf. Ol. XIV 12.—6. Dissen 
believes that the marriage of Cadmus and Harmonia was the subject of 
this hymn. 


1. etBovdov: so Isth. VIII 34. —2. traroig: cf. Ol. I 41. —’OQeeavov 
mapa mayday [rye] (cf. Hesiod, Theog. 282 ’Axeavod rep) xyyds. Callim. 
V 10 Aovoauéva rayais ’OxeavG): this is thought to be another version of 
the story that Hera in childhood was cared for by Oceanus. Cf. Hom. z 
301 fg.; Ovid, Met. 1 168.—3. «Alpana (cf. Jacob’s ladder, Gen. XXVIIT 
12): by this staircase Olympus was reached. Olympus is here not the 
mountain, as in Homer, but heaven itself.—4. Aurapav xa’ oSov: 
the “ milky way” from Oceanus to Olympus, from the western horizon 
to the zenith. Cf. Ovid, Met. I 168 Est via sublimis, caelo manifesta 
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sereno, | lactea nomen habet candore notabilis ipso, | hac iter est Supe- 68 
ris ad magni tecta Tonantix. —5. apxalay: slie was succeeded by others. 
—6. In Ol. XIII 8, Evvoula, Aixn and Eiphyn are xpbaea waides edBovdAov 
@gurros. Cf. Hesiod, Theog. 901 Sevrepov iyrydyero (Zeus) Acwaphy @duy, 
h Téxev “Opas, | Ebvoulny nerd. — ddabdas : ‘ never-failing.’ 


FRAGMENT 7d. 


This introduction to a dithyramb which was composed for the 
Athenians is preserved in Dionysius of Halicarnassus, de compositione 
verborum, p. 304. The rhetorician, in treating of the severe style of 
composition, selects Pindar and Thucydides as masters. This fragment 
is given as the Pindaric example, with an analysis introduced by the 
following remark: tav@ Sr: wév or icxupda Kal oriBapd Kal afiwparind, 
kal woAd Td alornpoy Exel, Tpaxuver Te GAUMWS Kal mupalver Tas dxods weTpl- 
ws, avaBeBAnral re Tois xpdvois, kal SiaBEBnnev ex) rd word Tals appovlas 
kal ofre Oearpicdy 5) tovro Kal yAadupdy émidelxvuta: KdAAos, GAAX Td 
dpxainxdy exeivo xal rd adornpdy, Gmavres &y, ol8° S71, papruphoeay of uetplay 
aloOnow txovres wept Adyous. 

There is no indication of an antistrophe. Perhaps already in Pin- 
dar’s time, as later, dithyrambs were composed without antistrophe. 

What was the original text is in many places exceedingly uncertain. 


1. “T8er’ év [eds, as in six other passages of Pindar; cf. Pyth. IT 11, 86, 
IV 258]: ‘look with favor upon.’ Cf. id0iea, Ol. XIV 15. For the invo- 
cation of the gods see on Isth. VIII 5, Arist. Clouds 563 tyedovra mer 
Gedy Ziiva ripavvoy és xopbv...KucdAhonw.—2. Em: construe with wéumere. 
—ydpw: ‘enjoyment.’ Cf. Ol. XIII 18 ral Asovdoou ndbev ekepaver | ody 
BonAdra Xdprres B:dupduBy ; —3. épdadov: perhaps the altar of the Twelve 
Gods in the agora, from which altar distances were reckoned as from the 
miliarium aureum of the Roman forum. In that case this dithyramb must 
have been sung in the agora. Cf. the pseud-oracle in Demosthenes ag. 
Midias 531 Ad8o EpexGelanow .. . peprijcOa Bdexo1o Kal ebpuxdpous Kar’ 
dyuids | fordvat dpalwy Bpouly ydpw &uprya mdvras, | kal evicav Bwpoior Kdpn 
orepdyois xuxdoavras. —5. wavSalSadov: ‘richly decorated.’ The agora 
certainly deserved the epithet after the Persian wars, and was especially 
adorned, undoubtedly, for this occasion. — [evxAda: edxAdea. Cf. H. 176 
D: G. 52, n. 4.]—6. éapiSporwv: ‘plucked in Spring.’ —7. dpoBdv 
(in apposition with the sentence; cf. Ol. VIT 16 and note). 1.e.° vn vevarn 
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68 for the decoration of the agora in the god’s honor.’ — Avw@ev: construe 

69 with Were, ‘behold, regard from the home of Zeus.’——-8. Sevrepow seems 
to refer to some previous occasion, of which we know nothing. —9. «w- 
coxopay: cf. cccopdpos, Ol. II 27; Eur. Phoen. 651 Bpdmioy .. . xlooos 
by wepiorepis | EAicos edObs Ext Bpépos | xAonpdpoow eEpveoww | xarackl- 
ow oABioas evétice, Hom. Hy. XXVI 1 ioconxduny Ardvucoy éplBpouov 
apxon’ delSe |... porrifeoxe xloop Kal ddovy wewvaacpévos .. . Bpduos 
8 txev dowerov VAny.—11. wardpwv, yuvaixow KaSperay [-dy]: i.e. Zeus 
and Semele. For the plural cf. Ol. VII 10, where vixdévrecow refers 
especially to Diagoras ; Isth. V 43, where rotow refers simply to Achilles; 
Isth. VIII 38, where adeAgpeoiow refers solely to Poseidon. — pedwépev 
tpodov: cf. Ol. VII 13, ATV 18 and note. —13. avépov pavrryia: ‘the 
oracles of the winds.’ —14. owrkoedvev ‘Qpav : ‘the purple-robed Hours.’ 
— 15. éwdywow: here alone in Pindar do we find the subj. without & 
in a temporal clause; but see on Isth. I 50.—16. BdAAerar: the earth 
is sprinkled with fragrant flowers. —18. tov oéBar: cf. loordépavor in 
fr. 76. Garlands of violets and roses seem to have been worn at the 
Dionysia. — 19. dxet: the so-called schema Pindaricum, a singular verb 
with a plural subject. In this volume of odes, the construction is found 
only here, and it is to be noted that here the subject follows the verb. — 
ovv avdois: the dithyramb was accompanied by the flute; cf. Arist. 
Clouds 311 Apt + erepxoudrp Bpoula xdpis, |... Kal Modoa BapiBpopuos 
avAav. — 20. LZepéAav: doubtless the praise of Semele’s son followed. 


FRAGMENT 76, 


Dissen thinks this a fragment of the same dithyramb as the preceding, 
hut Bergk considers it the beginning of another. It is referred to fre- 
quently, by Aristophanes, Isocrates, Lucian, etc., but is not quoted 
entire by any author. Isocrates says that in return for this praise 
the Athenians made Pindar their mpdéfevos and gave him 10,000 


drachmas. 


1. Auwapat (for its separation from ’A@ava, cf. Ol. VII 13 wovrlay 
‘Pédov, and note; 7d éupvés FOos, Ol. XI 19-21; véav xalray, Ol. XIV 
22-24; on Isth. V 19): Pindar bestows this epithet on Athens more than 
once in his epinician odes; he gives it also to Thebes, Marathon, Naxos, 
etc. Solon, fr. 43, calls Athens Arwaph kovporpédpos. The Athenians de- 
lighted in the epithet, cf. Arist. Acharnians 636 duds of rpeoBeis etarca- 
vovres | mporov piv ioorepdvous exddovy’ Kxareidh tobrd ris etxos, | dds 


ra 
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8a robs orepdvous ex” Uxpwv trav avyidlov exdOnobe. | ef Sé Tis twas 6Y 
broOwreboas Arrapas xadéceey "AOhvas, | nipero way &y 3:a Tras Acwapds. — 
loordpavor: the people are crowned with violets at the festival of 
Dionysus. See fr. 75:18.—2. tpacpa: cf. Ol. II 6. 


FRAGMENT 77. 


From the same dithyramb as the preceding. 


1. éBddAovro (cf. on BéBAnyvra, Nem. I 8): Plutarch, 350 A, after quot- 
ing this says: él re Zarauive eal Munday kal WAarasais, dowep adaudyrivoe 
ornpltayres thy éAev0eplay ris ‘EAAdSos, xapédocay Trois &AAOs avOpdérois. 


FRAGMENTS 87, 88. 


These fragments of a mpoodd:ov, ‘ processional hymn,’ are preserved, 
the one by Philo, de incorruptibilitate mundi 511, and the other by 
Strabo, X 485. 


1. OcoSpdra (construe with wévrou Ovyarep): cf. Ol. VI 59.—2. the =¢ 
poorarov: cf. Nem. I 4.— épvos: cf. Ol. VII 62 and note. —3. dxlvy- 
tov: cf. the oracle in Herod VI 98: «ivhow kal Afjdoy dxlynrdy wep eovaar. 
This must have been written before the earthquake which followed the 
visit of Datis and his forces on their way against Athens 490 B.c.; ef. 
Herod. VI 98; but it has been suggested that this story of the earthquake 
may have been part of the legends of the Persian war, transferred to 
490 B.c. from the earthquake before the Peloponnesian war.—4. pd- 
Kapes (SC. KixAhoxovcw) Gorpov: an allusion to the older name of the 
island, ’Aorepfa. Cf. Callim. Hy. Del. 36 ofvona 8 hv oo | ’Acreply rd 
wadaiév.—For the different names given by gods and men, cf. Hom. A 
403, B 813, E291; T 74 by HdvOov Kardovor Geol, kvdpes 5¢ Sxduavdpov. — 
maAcpavrov: ‘ far-seen,’ a play upon the words AjAos and d7Aos. 


1. dopyra: cf. Callim. Hy. Del. 35 ot 8 obm fOAubev Avd-ynn, | adr’ 
Rperos weAdyecow éewénAces. — 2. pitraiow: see on Pyth. I 10. — Kowo- 
yevys: Leto. Cf. Hom. Hy. Del. Ap. 62 Anrot, xvilorn Odyarep peyddAou 
Koloo. She is called Koinls by Callim. Hy. Del. 150. — @vowra [@douea] : 
‘in great haste. —3. dp@al: construe with «loves, below. — émuxpavorg : 
‘heads,’ ‘capitals,’ —wérpav: cf. Isth. I 3. 
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FRAGMENT 106. 


This fragment is part of a hyporchema (a kind of ballet) composed for 
Hiero of Syracuse (cf. introd. to Ol. I, p. 74). These verses are found in 
Athenaeus, I 28 A. 
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1. Adxaway: the Spartan hunting-dogs were famous. — él @npet: 
i.e. for hunting. — rpépew: infinitive for imperative; so warevew below. 
— Exvpos is one of the northern Sporades, east of Euboea. — OnBatov: 
the Thebans were noted lovers of horses, cf. Ol. VI 85 and note. 


FrRaGMENT 107. 


This introduction to a hyporchema is preserved by Dionysius of ILali- 
carnassus on the Eloquence of Demosthenes. It was composed for the 
Thebans on occasion of some festival which occurred soon after an 
eclipse of the sun. Ideler conjectured that this refers to the eclipse 
which was nearly total at Thebes, at 2 p.st. of April 30, 463 B.c. 


The text is exceedingly corrupt. 


1. axtis: cf Soph. Ant. 100 drs deAlou 7d ndAAoToy éxranvaAyp pave. | 
@fBz Tay mpotépwy pdos. Eur. Med. 1251 wapoahs | duris AcAfou, xarl- 
der’ Were. — wodvokore: cf. Hom. © 277 *"HéAids O bs mdvr’ epopgs. — 
épyjoao: aorist from phdoua.— parep éppdrev: as the source of sight. 
Cf. Plat. Rep. 508 rlva ob Fes aitidcacOa trav ev obpavge Gedy TovToU 
KUpiov, ov huiv Td pas Buy Te moet Spay Sr ndAALoTA Kal Ta Spdpeva dSpa- 
w0a; “Ovmep cal ov, Epn, cal of BAA? Toy HArov yap d7jAov Sri epwrgs. — 
3. éyxas dpdxavov: i.c. ‘thou madest useless’ both strength and wis- 
dom. — 6. vedrepov: euphemistic ; cf. Pyth. IV 155.—'7. ‘Turn thyself 
and thy chariot into a course which will bring no harm to Thebes.’ — 
12, a wovrov... y vdriov KrA.: explanatory of vs. 1+ fg. ‘deluging the’ 
dry land with a furious flood, either with a surge from the sea or with 
rain from the heavens.’—17. The poet repines at nothing which he 
shares with his countrymen. For the thought, cf. Eur. Phoen. 894 efs 
yap dv wohAGy péra | Td eAAov, ef ph, meicouar: ti ydp wdOw; Cic. ad 
Fam. VI 2:2 misera est illa quidem consolatio ... nihil esse praecipue 
cuiquam dolendum in eo quod accidat universis. 

Eclipses were much dreaded. Cf. Archilochus fr. 74 xpnudrov heAwroy 
obdéy dori ob3? dréporoy, | obdé Oavudoiov, ereidy Zebds warhp ’OAvprleov| 
&x peonuBplys EOnne vint emoxpdyas dos \ hNtou Aduaovros: Avypby 8 
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HAG ex’ avOpwmrous Séos. | ex 5é Tov nal mora wavta nawleAwta yiyvera | 71 
avpdow: undels &6 tuay cicopav Oavpalérw, | und Bray Sedgion Ofpes 
avranelpovra: voudy | évdAsov kal op Oaddoons Axyhervta Kumara | pliAtep’ 


Hrelpov yévnra, Toto: F Adv Hy dpos. 


FracMENT 109. 


This is a fragment preserved in the Florilegium of Stobaeus. Poly- 
bius IV 31 quotes the first three verses as encouraging the Thebans in 
their unpatriotic course during the Persian war. The next verse seems 
to show that it was civil war against which Pindar’s poem was directed : 
but as we have not the whole poem we can hardly dare to correct the 
historian. 


3. ‘Acvylas: ‘ Peace.’ 


FRAGMENT 123. 


Part of a scolion composed for Theoxenus of Tenedos, a youth to 
whom Pindar in his old age was attached, and in whose arms, according 
to the common tradition, the poet died. This extract is found in Athe- 
naeus XIII 601. 


1, Oupée: see on O]. IL 89.--2. pappapfolras: cf. of Aphrodite, 
Hom. Lf 397 dupara pappalpoyvra. — 3. xupalverar (cf. Pyth. IV 158): the 
waves of love form a common metaphor. — dSdpavros: cf. the Homeric 
adhpedy vi ror Arop. Aesch. Prom. 242 odnpdppwv re nan wérpas eipyac- 
wéevos KTA. — 4. péXauvdv: cf. the weAavoxdpdios xérpa of the Styx, Arist. 
Frogs 470. — 5. uxpe hdoyl: a-bold oxymoron (cf. Ol. VI 43 and note) 
referred to in ancient authors. —6. vydv: construe with Ocpawedwr. 
‘Serving a woman's heart, he is borne recklessly (@pdoe:) hither and 
thither (wacay 68dy).’ —7. ‘Stung by fear (Séars) he melts like wax in the 
heat of the sun.’ Cf. Sappho II 7 ds yap efiBov Bpoxéws oe, pévas | ovdty 
er’ efxes> | AAAA Kap wey yAdooa Zaye, Adwrov D | altima xpG nip bwadedpd- 
paxev, | Owmdreco: 8 oddity spn’, emippdu- | Beror 8 &rovas. | & 5€ uw’ pws 
kaxxéerat, Tpdpnos 5¢ | macay bypet, xAwTepa 5¢ wolas | Zups.— (Aq: efAp.] 
—9. tpdy pediooay [-dy]: see on Ol. VI 45. —~ rexopar: cf. Theoc. II 28 
ws rovroy Toy Knpdy eym aby Baluou taKw, | &s rdKo8’ bw’ Epwros 6 Muvdios 
abtixa Aé€Agis.—11. [’Aynoa: *Aynoirdov. | 
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FRAGMENTs 129, 130. 


Page 


72 


73 


These, with frag. 131, are quoted by Plutarch,—the two longer in 
his letter of consolation to Apollonius on the death of a dearly-loved son. 
With these threnes or dirges, concerning the future life, cf. Ol. II 57 fg. 
and on v. 78 of that ode. It has been remarked that in the Greek 
tragedians we find no comfort derived from the hope of a happy immor- 
tality. 

1. rdv évOdSe vinra: ‘while it is night here.’ A slightly different 
view is presented in Ol. II 61.—7. pryvuvreyv is explained most easily as 


genitive absolute with a subject supplied from the preceding lines; but 
it may be connected with ddd. 


Fragment 130 corresponds metrically to vs. 6, 7, of fr. 129. 


FRAGMENT 131. 


“ Here the soul is something which is not dependent on the body for 
existence or activity, but is hindered and hampered by the body; when 
the body sleeps, the soul is most active.” Cf. Aesch. Eum. 104 eS8ove 
yap pphy Supaow Aaumpivera:r. Cic. Div. I 30 cum est somno sevocatus 
animus a societate et a contagione corporis, tum memuinit praeteritorum, 
praesentia cernit, futura praevidet. Jacet enim corpus dormientis, viget 
autem et vivit animus. 


1. Boeckh supplies peravlacovra.— 3. aldavos efSwAov: ‘the image 
of life,’ i.e. the soul. Cf. Hom. A 601 roy 88 per’ eivevdnoa Blny ‘Hpaxdgq- 
elnv, | eldwrov. — 4. awpacodvrev: ‘when the members are active’; 
intransitive as Nem. I 26.— 5. Then it shows the approaching judg- 
ment of rewards and punishments. 


FRAGMENT 132. 


This is attributed to Pindar by Theodoret, but is considered spurious 
by many scholars because the souls of the good are made to dwell not in 
Elysium, but in heaven. This view is not found elsewhere in Pindar. 


1. yalg: dative of place. It seems to mean ‘on the earth.’ Cf. 
Plato, Phaed. 81 c 4 rombrn yuxh Bapdveral re nad €Axera: els Thy dpardy 
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téwov ... xepl rd pyfpard re Kal ros rdpous kvAwdounern. ... (Tw@Y pav- 7: 
Awy Wuxal) at wep) ra Tota avayKxd(ovra: wAavacba Sleny rlyovoa rijs 
nporépas rpopijs Kaxjs otons. —3. éwovpanot: cf. the epigram in honor 
of the dead who fell at Potidaea, Corp. Ins. Att. 442 Al@hp per puyxas iwe- 
ddtaro, cdpata St xOéy. Epicharmus in Plut. Cons. ad Ap. 15 ya pep eds 
yay, wvevua 3 byw. 


FRAGMENT 133. 


This is found in Plato, Meno 81 B. It may have been composed after 
the death of some prominent man, see vs. 4 fg. 


1. olor (construe with défera:): dative of interest; cf. deg, Pyth. IV 
21. —wéwOeog: euphemistic for auaprhparos. — The souls of those whose 
atonement for their former wrong Persephone accepts, return to the light 
of our world after eight years. —3. [av&Sot: avadlidwor. Cf. Pyth. IV 
265. H. 419 D a; G.126:1.])—4. [rdy: dyv.] 


FRAGMENT 193. 


This refers to the poet's birth at the time of the Pythian games. 


FRAGMENT 22]. 


Preserved by Sextus Empiricus, Mup. ‘Yr. I 86. Cf. Hor. Car. I 1 
Sunt quos curriculo pulverem Olympicum | collegisse iuvat... illum si 
proprio condidit horreo | quidquid de Libycis verritur areis etc. 


FRAGMENT 222. 


Found in the scholia to Pyth. IV 408 (229) under the name of 
Sappho, but this is corrected from an allusion to it by Proclus. 


3. «dprurrov xredvwy: see Isth. V 3 and note. 


ON THE DIALECT OF PINDAR.* 


§ 1, The dialect of Pindar’s poems was never the spoken 
dialect of any part of Greece, but was artificial, largely formed 
and transmitted by poetic tradition. The groundwork is Doric, 
but Pindar employs Epic and Aeolic forms which are con- 
venient for his verse or which add grandeur and dignity to 
the style; he avoids all forms which are purelv Jocal or too 
noticeably different from those of the other dialects. 


§ 2, This use of the Doric dialect with admixture of Epic 
und sAeolic forms was not a caprice of the poet. It was the 
result of the course of development followed by Greek lyric 
poetry. The choral poetry of the Greeks, as we know it, 
was cultivated earliest and chiefly by the Dorians. Sparta 
was the musical centre of Greece in the age of Alcman 
and Terpander, the seventh century before Christ, and choral 
poetry suited the genius of the Dorian race. But Terpander 
was called an admirer of Homer, and though the earliest 
choric poets had no connection with the Epic schools, yet the 
artistic development of the péAos was largely conditioned and 
influenced by the already existing artistic éos. 

Stesichorus, who may be called the father of this branch of 
lyric poetry, though from a city of mixed population (Himera, 
in Sicily), was a Dorian, while his poetry was closely allied 
to the Epic.t He sang of Epic themes, especially from the 


Theban and Trojan cycles and the adventures of Heracle«. 
* The examples here given are from the odes contained in this vol- 
ume and as found in Bergk’s text; they illustrate however most of the 
noteworthy peculiarities of Pindar’s dialect in all his odes. 
f Quintilian X 1:62 Stesichorus quam sit ingenio validus materiae 
yuogue ostendunt, maxima bella et clarissimos canentem duces et epici 
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It must be supposed, then, that the dialect of Stesichorus 
(of which we can hardly judge from the scanty remains of his 
- poetry) was the Doric with an Epic coloring. His example was 
followed by later poets, and this determined the dialect not 
only of independent poems but also of the choral odes of 
tragedy. Thus Pindar, Simonides, and Bacchylides are called 
Doric poets, although Pindar was an Aeolian of Thebes and 
the other two were Ionians from Ceos. 


§ 8. In Pindar’s odes, then, there was a mingling of dialects 
without the most striking peculiarities of any one dialect. We 
never find the Epic forms in -qu, the infinitives in -ewevae from 
verbs in -w, nor the Epic assimilation (or duplication) of vowels 
in verbs in -aw, nor et key with the subjunctive. Neither do we 
find the peculiarities of the severer form of the Doric dialect ; 
thus, Pindar never uses -wes (Latin -mus) for -yey (e.g. des 
for dev), nor As for Av, nor w for ov (e.g. Tw: Tov, TwS : TOvs, 
Méoa: Moica. But ay is used for otv, Ol. VI 19 and often), 
nor #vOov for 7ABov (but cf. Bivris : BiAres, Ol. VI 22). - 


§ 4. In addition to Doric and Epic forms, Aeolic forms also 
are introduced. This marks the influence which the Lesbian 
poets exerted on Stesichorus and the poets of his school. While 
choral poetry was developed by the Dorians it received the 
Aeolic influence of Terpander, who lived at Sparta and is said 
to have gained the prize four times in succession at Delphi in 
the eight-year cycle, i.e. at intervals of eight years. 

The most prominent Aeolisms in Pindar’s poems are :-— 

1. The compensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel, 
a to at and o to o, when v is dropped before o as 


— 


carminis onera lyra sustinentem. Dio LV 284 roord ye &ravrés pact of 
“EAAnves, Ernolxopoy ‘Ouhpou (nrwrhy yevéoOar kad cpddpa ye eouévar kara 
thy wolnow. [Longinus] Mept’Yyous 13 4 udvos ‘Hpd8oros dunpicwraros 
eyévero; Ernolxopos ert mpdrepov urd. Antipater of Sidon, Anth. Pal. 
VIT 75 Sraclxopov, CarAndts duerphrov ordua Modons, | éxrépicey Katavas 
aidardev Sdwredov, | 08, ard Tlv8aydgav puoikay ters! & Tplv‘Ophoov \ Wwe 
ev) orépvas devrepov Wktoaro. 
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a. In the third pers. plur. wepsrvéowry [repirveovow, from ° 
mepurveovri, repirveovort|, Ol. VII 72; Sabor, Ol. VIT 95; 
vopdroow, Pyth. IV 18. 

b. In the participle, including Motes [Moica]. E.g. tSoica 
[iSotea, from idorria, ovoa], Ol. II 4; téowav, Ol. 1 48; Zora 
[otoa], Pyth. IV 265. The nominative of the first aor. part. act. 

. ends in -aws, with few exceptions. E.g. wrépas [xAdPas], Ol. | 
60 ; ddéoats, Ol. 1 79; dpwdgas [dprdcas|, Pyth. 1V 34; dpovoawa, 
Nem. I 50. But xaraBds, Ol. VI 58; darovpas, Pyth. IV 149; 
so we find was, waoa, never 7rats, 7atca. 

c. For -as [-avs] and -os [-ovs], in the acc. plur. of the a- 
and o-declensions, see footnote on Isth. I 24. 


°. The regressive assimilation of ev in daeweyv | dacc-vor, 
gaevov], Ol. I 6; kdeevvdrarov (from xAéos), Pyth. IV 280; but 
wo0ava (from ad6os), Pyth. IV 218. 

The Aecolic o6 for fis found but once, AaxrwrSépev, Pyth. II 95. 

Another Aeolism is the constant use of évupa (for évoya) and 
its derivatives. 

There are few, if any, traces of the Boeotian dialect. 


VOWELS. 


§ 5. a is used by Pindar for the Epic and Attic », where 
the Doric uses a This is: 

1. Where a is lengthened from 4, e.g. dvla, dpxd, "Axo, "Ads, 
yav, Kpdva, pov, parnp, paxards, waydy, oxamrov, dav. Except 
forms from BarAw (BéBAnvrar, Nein. I 8), xraopae (PAronrijrao, 
Pyth. I 50), zA7Ow, (wdyPovros, Pyth. IV 85), xpaw (xpyoe, 
Pyth. IV 6: xpno@év, Ol. IT 39; xpnopes, Pyth. IV 60; 
Xenorypiov, Ol. VI 70. Cf. xe, Pyth. IV 1 and often). 


2. In most other cases for original a, but not in all cases: 


see Anyw xr. in § 6. 

Sometimes the Epic influence predominated. This is clear 
in mpoonvba, Pyth. IV 119; Opnixtov, Pyth. IV 205, and prob- 
able in many of the words included in the next paragraph. 
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§ 6. » is used by Pindar where the Attic 7 is lengthened 
from original «. E.g. pérnp, wpbp, dorm, oAnoe 4 18 used, 
furthermore, as in Doric, for original 4 in certain root-sylla- 
bles ;' e.g. in Arye, in 4 q, 51, wy and their compounds, in Pa, 
“Hoa, tipws, yrop, Or Ba, KonOevs, xpnwls, MrSeor, «rr. 

A form xowaw [xorvdw] is to be assumed because of the forms 
kowdoavres, Pyth. IV 115, and wapexowaro, Pyth. IV 133; col- « 
lateral stems in -a are to be assumed also for wova0y, Ol. VI 11: 
dxvSivdrors, Isth. V 6. Perhaps yeyevapdvov, Ol. VI 53, should 
be changed to yeyevypevov. 


a 


§ 7, ao and aw are contracted toa E.g. raed [racdv, from 
racdwy], tav [ray], OnBav, Moway, Iocaddy (perhaps this should 
be written Tlocedav, cf. ’ApvOdvy and Ilaudy. These are con- 
tracted from ‘ApvOawy and Tladwy, but the Doric dialect 
placed the acute, not the circumflex, accent upon the ultima 
of proper names thus contracted). Generally these genitives 
plural are distinguished only by the accent from the acc. sing. 


§ 8. ais found occasionally where in Attic we finde Thus 
rdpvororas [ réuvovoat], Ol. XII 6; rpdpowra, Pyth. II 44; pact, 
Ol. VII 24 and often. 


CONSONANTS. 


§ 9. There are sporadic interchanges of consonants as fol- 
lows: yAepdpav: Brchdpwrv, Pyth. IV 121; but cf. éAtcoPrchdpov, 
Pyth.IV 172. Spvxea: dpva, Ol. II 88. rp: Onp [but only for 
the centaurs, as in Homer], Pyth. IV 119. There is an inter- 
_change of aspirated and unaspirated consonants in atns: aifts, 
Ol. I 66. Sékovrar: Sexovrar, Pyth. I 98. reOpov : Oeoudy [from 
OcOpos], Ol. VI 69. Peporehdva : Tepoepovy, Nem. 1 14. Allied 
to these, perhaps, is éxxov: dyov, Ol. VI 24. As in Homer, 
we find §vvdv: xowdv, Isth. I 46; xpaSla: xapdia, Nem. I 54; 
Kkparepots : kaprepois, Pyth. IV 71. Once we find the Aeolic o6 
for t, in AaxrioSépev: Aaxrilev, Pyth. II 95. popmos, Ol. IT 38; 
Oavpard, Ol. I 28; oxdrrov, Ol. I 12, and dre, Pyth. IN GA, cor- 
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respond to the Attic pdopowpos, Gavpacrd, oxprrpov and doe 
(or ws), but are different formations. For werotoa : recodou, 
Ol. VII 69, see § 32. éwéroowe, Pyth. IV 25, corresponds to 
érérvxe, but the nature of the relation is obscure. éedAds is 
always used for éo@Ads, as Ol. IT 19. 

In reOpov, Ol. VI 69; xexaSpévov, Ol. I 27, and. evoSpov, fr. 
75:15, the r-mute is not changed to o before yp. 


§ 10. No F (Digamma) is found in the Mss. and there is no 
mention of it in the scholia. Before some words it seems to 
have retained the force of preventing hiatus, although it is hard 
to say how many of these examples of apparent hiatus were 
justified merely by poetic precedent. The digamma in Pindar 
rarely if ever with a final consonant makes a short vowel long 
by position; and it is neglected sometimes, so that elision is 
suffered before a word which once began with F. 

1. fad-. en dvBivav, Pyth. 1 29; ré dBov, Isth. VIII 20. 

2. FavaKtT-. "Eduira dvag, Pyth. [IV 89. But Addo 
dvicowv, Pyth. I 39. . 

3. fe-. Hiatus is allowed consistently before the third 
personal pronoun. But hiatus is allowed before this word 
even by Archilochus, whose fragments show no other trace of 
the digamma. 

. pedar-. ent AniSeror, Pyth. IT 49. But «vdtvBovr’ dharibes, 
Ol. XII 6; Epxovr’ édalSes, Nem. I 32. . 

5. pémm-. th ros, Ol. VI 16; épot tos, Pyth. IT 66. But 

rw elmetv, O]. 1 52; 8 gos, Pyth. II 81; 8 éwéav, Pyth. IV 29: 
it’ Eros, Pyth. IV 105. 

6. pepy-. obre pyov, Pyth. Iv 104; dyrt tpyov, Pyth. IT 17. 
But 8 gpyov, Ol. VI 3; rovr’ Epyov, Pyth, IV 229: exer’ dpyov, 
Pyth. IV 233. A relic of the F is preserved in the rough 
reat of @ gpypaoiv, Nem. 17; éd’ &pypacw, Isth. I 47. 

. FEOTTED-. S€ domépas, Isth. VIII 47. 
8 FeT-. ye éréwv, Ol. II 93; vary eret, fr. 133: 2. 
9 flo-. ré Vp, Ol. 1 104, wodAd elScis, Ol. II 86; épact. 
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podwe iSotoa, Ol. XIV 15; cf. diSps, Pyth. II 37. But cf. ot’ 
ety, O1. VI 53; Shp Boica, Ol. XIV 22. 

10. fur-. 8 toe, Isth. 1 52; 8 eouxds, Nem. IT 10. 

11. fro-. atBa Wrdoxoy, Ol. VI 80. But wat tomdroxdyev, 
Pyth. 11; kat lorrédpavor, fr. 76. 

12. fouk-. Kar’ olkov, Pyth. I 72; rd 8 otka, Nem. IT 23. 

Indications of the original digamma are found in the v of 
gaveipBporos, Ol. VII 39; avdrav [arnv], Pyth. IT 28. 

Notice also ré ‘IdAvoov, Ol. VII 74; és 8@ "Iwdxév, Pyth. IV 
188 ; dAvepxda “Io@pov, Isth. 1 9. The etymology of these words 
is uncertain, although "Io@ués seems to be derived from the 
root & ‘to go.’ 


S11. Orasis. Examples are: tot [7d ard], Ol. I 45; 
rovvexa, Ol. 1 65; xdyopalt, Ol. XII 5; wet, Ol. XIV 7; xeoworay, 
Pyth. II 87; «ov, Pyth. IV 151; # vaca, Isth. V 6. 

More remarkable are two cases which Bergk has introduced 
into the text: dpxn'«Sdfaro, Pyth. IV 70, and éABe'vbelgaro, Pyth. 
IV 255. 

Aphaeresis of a is found in & ’peerite, Pyth. IV 250, and 
é ’wohdwonds, Isth. I 6. 


§ 12. Apocope. dvd often suffers apocope; see on dpvden, 
Pyth. IV 54. The most striking example is dvetoOu [dvavetoOar |, 
Nem. II 12; see note. For xard, see xap peyddas, Pyth. [V 264. 
For wapd, cf. wap wot, Ol. I 74; wap A Nem. I 72. 


§ 13. Elision. «+ is elided in the first pers. sing. of the verb: 
ddinp aypovs, Pyth. IV 149; in the Doric third pers. plural: 
wédovr év, Ol. VI 100; xardxovr’ dyaGal, O1. VIT 10; detSovr’ ev 
dpvors, fr. 132:4; in the dat. plural: xépSero’ drOdpBporov, Pyth. 
I 92; in worl [zpos]. Ol. VIT 90; in wept, Ol. VI 38 (see note), 
Pyth. IV 265. 

a is elided in épxovr’ é\wlSes, Nem. I 32. The genitive in -oo 
suffers elision in AdAov dvdrowv, Pyth. I 39; "IoAdor évappdgas, 
Isth. I 16. 


2 


od 
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§ 14, Synizesis. For examples see the metrical schemes. 
The most peculiar is @eés (to be read as one short syllable), 


Pyth. I 56. Other noteworthy examples are yeviov and xvéov, 
both in Pyth. IV 225; ’Qaplova, Nem. IT 12. 


NOUNS. 


§ 15. First declension. Thea of the stem is sometimes short- 
ened as in the Aeolic dialect. Cf. Tlé\Aava [IIeAAyvy], Ol. VII 
86; Muwvea, Ol. XIV 19; xpuooxatra, Pyth. II 16; ’AyAaorpi- 
avay, Ol. 1 40; Evrplavay, Ol. 1 73; dpororpiavav, Pyth. II 12. 

In the gen. sing. masc. both endings -ao (alxpardo, Pyth. 
IV 12) and -a are found, the latter being the more common; 
e.g. wera, Ol. I 70; Inpvova, Isth. I 13; Mua, sth. I 56. 
See on Pyth. IV 33. 

The gen. plur. ends in -av, not in -dwy. The accent of the 
feminine of pronominal adjectives is not governed by that of 
the masculine. Thus ddddy, not ddAwv, Ol. VI 25. 

The Aeolic acc. plur. in -ats perhaps should be restored ; see 
footnote on Isth. I 24. 


§ 16. Second declension. For the Doric contraction of nouns 
in -Aaos and their inflection according to the first declension, 
see on ’ApxeaQq, Pyth. IV 2. 

The gen. sing. ends in -ov, or, less often, in -ovo. 

The acc. plur. has the Doric ending -os in kaxaydpos, O]. I 53, 
but the metre would allow -ous. 


§ 17. Third declension. We find for the acc. sing. Bacvdéa, 
Pyth. IV 62; but Barwa, Ol. I 23. 

The dat. plur. has three endings; see on Pyth. II 6. Pindar 
prefers the form in -eror. So éAawevrerow [eAavvovew], 01. VI 
76; vuxwvrerow, O]. VII 10; Tvydvrecow, Nem. I 67; nupdrerow, 
fr. 88:1. 

In the inflection of nouns in -ts, + is retained; see on Nem. I 30. 


§ 18, The old case-ending -@ev is used frequently; perhaps 
with fifteen words in the odes contained in this book; e.g. 
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ont 


warpobeyv, 1. VII 23; parpobev, Ol. VII 24, (== parpds in Pyth. 
II 48); Gec0ev, Ol. XII 8; OvAvpwcbey, Pyth. [V 214; xepodéev, 
Ol. II 73. 


§ 19. Peouliarities of gender. aléyp, Ol. 1 6; "Ic@pes, Ol. VIT 
81; «lov, Ol. VI 2; Toprapos, Pyth. I 15, are feminine; altew is 
feminine in Pyth. IV 186; masculine in Isth. VIII 14. 


§ 20. Three compound adjectives are inflected as of three 
endings, dpdipvrq, Isth. 1 8; dperpriras, Isth. 1 37; CcoBydras, 
Ol. VI 59. 


§ 21. Comparison of adjectives. Note éx@pérarov, Nem. I 65; 
raxurarwv, Ol. 1 77; varepoxwrdrg (only found in Pindar), Pyth. 
II 38; tywrov, Pyth. I 100; woporv, Ol. I 114. 


§ 22, Personal pronouns. Pindar always (with perhaps one 
exception, duty, Isth. II 30) uses the plural forms with double 
py Gppes, days [uty], dppe, Tapes, Says, Sppe. No example is found 
of the gen. plur. of the pronouns of the first and second persons. 

For the second pers. pron. nom. sing. we find tv [ov], Ol. I 
85. There are three forms for the gen. sing.: ofo, Nem. I 29; 
oe, Cl. XIV 20; odGev, O1. VI 81. The dative also has three 
forms: rot (always enclitic); oot (seldom, but Pyth. IV 270); 
tly (emphatic, as Ol. XII 3. For the quantity of the ¢ see on 
Pyth. I 29). 

Third pers. pron. acc. plur. o¢ is found Nem. I 68. vty 
seems to be neuter plur. in Pyth. II 57; see note. 


§ 23. Possessive pronouns. Note dpots [éuots], Pyth. IV 27; 
reais, Pyth. I 9; oderépas [for éas], Pyth. IV 83; é¢ [for ode- 
répa], Pyth. II 91. 


§ 24. The article and the relative pronoun in the feminine 
retain a throughout : d, d, tas, r@, xrA. The forms of the arti- 
cle are used for the relative; also 6 for 6s, Pyth. I 74. 

The relative pronoun is placed often after two or more 
words of the clause to which it belongs; see Ol. II 99, XIV 1; 
Pyth. I 74, II 5, 42; cf. Ol. VI 27 and note. 
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VERBS. 


§ 25. The augment is often omitted; e.g. evre, Ol. I 20; $4 
[ey], Ol. VI 49; Adxov, Pyth. II 27; Oéeav, Pyth. II 39; 
tere [efetre], Ol. I 26. 

écuvyxay, Isth. VIII 34, has a double augment. 


§ 26. The connecting vowel of the subjunctive seems never 
to be short; see on Ol. I 7. 


§ 27. The third pers. plur. never ends in -ovor. The Doric 
ending -ovn is preferred ; but as that does not assume y-mov- 
able, to prevent hiatus or elision the Aeolic -oww is used, e.g. 
Ol. II 72, VII 95. 

The subjunctive takes the Doric ending; typfewn, Pyth. 
IT 88. 

In the secondary tenses of ju-forms the ending -v (instead 
of -cay) is found. E.g. tev [teoay], Isth. I 25; eBav, Ol. II 34; 
ordv [érrncay], Isth. VIII 64; ivv, Pyth. I 42; ptyev [ eucyy- 
cay], Pyth. IV 251; xpiev, Pyth. [IV 168; gavev, Isth. I 29. 


§ 28. The infinitive-ending is the Doric -pey, or, less frequently, 
the Attic -w. Cf. ordpev [orjva, see note], Pyth. IV 2; 
Odpev [Oetvac], Ol. IT 17; Scpev, Ol. VI 33; tue, Ol. VI 63; 
GQavépev, Pyth. IV 72. 

tppevar (e.2. Ol. I 32) is found as well as dppev. 

For yeydxev, Ol. VI 49, see note. 

The ending -e (yapuev, Ol. I 3; dyayév, Pyth. IV 56; rpepev, 
Pyth. IV 115) is found in the Mss. and is defended by the 
scholia, but in each instance the metre would admit -ev. 


§ 29. Participles. Note the Aeolic ending -oa in fem. 
pres. act.; -ats and -aea for masc. and fem. of the first aorist 
active. See § 4. 

For Bpowrals [from Bpdvrayus, Aeolic for Bpovrdw], Pyth. IV 
23, see the note. 

Two perfect participles have present endings ; KkexAdSovras, 

Pyth. IV 179: «wedplxovras, Pyth. IV 183. 
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§ 30. Oontract-verbs are usually contracted; e.g. épdy, Ul. 
VII 62; weedy, Nem. II 9; xadcivra, fr. 133:5; but varerdovres, 
Ol. VI 78; Pyth. IV 180. 


§ 31. Verbs in -~{» commonly form their future and aorist 
in -€~ and -€a. E.g. «ddfev, Ol. 1.110; dvipate, Pyth. II 44: 
excpitav, Nem. II 19, but xépov, Ol. II 14; dpwdgas, Pyth. 
IV 34, but dpmiom, O1.1 40. This dpmdgas is a hybrid form, 
uniting the peculiarities of both dialects; the Doric would 
be dprrafas, the Aeolic would be dprdcais. 


§ 32. From wlrre we find the second aorist, in the participle 
werotoat, QO]. VIT 69, as well as the heterogene (i.e. having the 
tense-sign of the first with endings of the second aorist) forins 
trevev, Ol. XIT 10, wero, Pyth. IT 41, etc. 


§ 33. Verbs in -». Sometimes a connecting-vowel is found: 
cf, oPewwves, Pyth. 1 5; 880i, Pyth. [V 265; dpwev, Pyth. [V 
170; Selxvvevy, Pyth. IV 220. 

For the imperative 80, see on Ol. I 85. 

gavrt [pact] is found Pyth. I 52 and often; évrt [eiod}, Ol. 
IT 84 and often. 

For toaps [ofda], see on Pyth. IV 248. 

From rnp. we find @dpeva, Ol. XTV 10, as well as O@nxcyevos, 
Pyth. IV 29. 


PREPOSITIONS. 


§ 84. Prepositions are often widely separated from the 
verbs to which they belong; see on Ol. VII 24. 

1. és is used before consonants; els is used only where a 
long syllable is required before a vowel. év is used for cis, 
Pyth. II 11, 86; IV 258; fr. 75:1. (The more original form 
from which these three forms are derived is preserved in the 
Cretan évs. This seems to have come from an original * és.) 

2. wepl and worl suffer elision; see § 13. 

3. weba [era] is found in weBdpeav, Ol. XII 12. 


THE METRES OF PINDAR'S ODES. 


-———==@00-———— 


PINDAR uses in his odes three kinds of metre : — 


I. Logaoedic or Aeolic. See H. 1108; G. 299; Schmidt's 
Rhythmic and Metric, § 13. Trochees and dactyls are united 
in the same colon (series, or metrical clause). The movement 
isin # time. The dactyls are cyclic (i.e. Vu = Ja 2) and 
contain but three metrical units. The apparent spondees 
(found generally only in the even places of the verse) are 
irrational, i.e. the second syllable is intermediate between a 
long and a short, and thus is without integral ratio to the long 
thesis or accented syllable. 

The forms of the measure (bar or foot) are :— 


YU = 4 a trochee, 
low 


— > = é N irrational trochee, 


yp y= is 3 cyclic dactyl, 


du <~4g. triseme (three-timed long), 
YY P= . 3 . tribrach. 
Ym - : , apparent iambus is found in the ninth line of 


the strophe, in Ol. I. 


II. Dactylo-epitritic or Doric. See Schmidt, § 12. Dactylic 
tripodies, _ U UJ_ vu u|_—], and second epitrites,  U|_ —]. 
are combined in various ways. Hither may be catalectic. 

phe movement is in $ time. The apparent trochees contain 
a yuu. _ . 
‘iea] units. See H. 1117. 
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The forms of the measure are : — 


_ = d d spondee, 
Lu = “e ' four-timed trochee, 
uo = a tetraseme (four-timed long), 


oe 
and occasionally UU > = : . é where > represents a syllable 
which, although apparently short, js between short and long, and here is 


used as long. It is irrational, see above. 


III. Cretic or Paeonic. See H.1119; G. 301:3; Schmidt, 
p. 38. The movement isin § time. The ratio between thesis 
and arsis is hemiolic; 1.e. the thesis (accented part of the meas- 
ure) and arsis (unaccented part of the measure) are to each 
other as 3 to 2 or 1} tol. The primary accent falls upon the 
first syllable of the measure, as usual; a secondary accent falls 
on the second long syllable of the cretic (_ v —, the funda- 
mental measure of the verse); or when this long is resolved 
into two shorts the secondary accent falls upon the first of the 
two. 

The following forms are found in Ol. II: — 


—- Vi “334 
~uld=d ei dd 
vuyeen fs 3d 
—-—-V =-idS 
RS SE. 


r 
uy = ; 3 = where a two-timed trochee takes the place 
of the secorid long syllable. 


In these schemes : shows that the preceding syllables of the 
verse belong to the unaccented part of the measure (i.e. to the 
upward beat) and are used as an anacruais or itrotocuon, 


A 
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PINDAR uses in his odes three kinds of metre : — 


I. Logaoedic or Aeolic. See H. 1108; G. 299; Schmidt's 
Rhythmic and Metric, § 18. Trochees and dactyls are united 
in the same colon (series, or metrical clause). The = ent 
isin § time. The dactyls are cyclic (i.e. VU = 2) and 
contain but three metrical units. The apparent cree 
(found generally only in the even places of the verse) are 
irrational, i.e. the second syllable is intermediate between a 
long and a short, and thus is without integral ratio to the long 
thesis or accented syllable. 

The forms of the measure (bar or foot) are: — 


Yu = 4 3 trochee, 


. | 7 . . ° 
_>2)-, ay | irrational trochee, 
ayy y= fs . cyclic dacty]l, 
pu == d: triseme (three-timed long), 
N 

EEE . ‘ . tribrach, 

U N , apparent iambus is found in the ninth line of 

a 


the strophe, in Ol. I. 


II. Dactylo-epitritic or Doric. See Schmidt, § 12. Dactylic 
tripodies,__ vu u|_ uv uv |__|, and second epitrites, LU] —I. 
are combined in various ways. Either may be catalectic. 
The movement is in 3 time. The apparent trochees contain 


four metrical units. See H. 1117. 
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The forms of the measure ar: : — 


—vV v=] 3 ; dactyl, 
__ = d é spondee, 


Lv =) four-timed trochee, 
Ly = tetraseme (four-timed long), 
ome 
and occasionally UU > = , . é where > represents a syllable 


which, although apparently short, js between short and long, and here is 
used as long. It is irrational, see above. 


ITI. Cretic or Paeonic. See H.1119; G. 301:3; Schmidt, 
p. 88. The movement isin § time. The ratio between thesis 
and arsis is hemiolic; i.e. the thesis (accented part of the meas- 
ure) and arsis (unaccented part of the measure) are to each 
other as 3 to 2or13}tol. The primary accent falls upon the 
first syllable of the measure, as usual; a secondary accent falls 
on the second long syllable of the cretic (_ U —, the funda- 
mental measure of the verse); or when this long is resolved 
into two shorts the secondary accent falls upon the first of the 
two. 

The following forms are found in Ol. Il: — 


eee 
— | 
—-—V dade 
vu_u= hs SIN 
—_— eee 


o 
—u~wv = ; YY rs where a two-timed trochee takes the place 
of the second long syllable. 


In these schemes : shows that the preceding syllables of the 
verse belong to the unaccented part of the measure (i.e. to the 
upward beat) and are used as an anacrusis or mitrotocdon, 
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w marks two short syllables ( fm2) together of the value of 
v= ) used as an anacrusis; A (Aca) marks a one-timed 
pause = ¥, an eighth-rest; A marks a two-timed pause, or 
quarter-rest Y; marks a three-timed pause ={7; | divides 
separate measures; || divides the cola or metrical clauses. 
The rhythmical arrangement of the cola in periods is indicated 
at the end of each scheme by figures which refer to the num- 
ber of measures in each colon. 
The first syllable of every measure receives the ictus. 


———-0.02:20-0-———— 


METRICAL SCHEMES. 


FIRST OLYMPIAN ODE. 


(Logaoedie.) 
STROPHES. 
vi oo [wef vo 1 Le tev |we ] vo A 
vuu| —vu | L lwo | woul we |] —v I 
—v | ow | —vu | All 
a—_v [me |] —u | 
6 —v | —wv | —v | _A il 
wey] vu luvv] —v ow J Seu | ows J oO id 
—u | —oul] —A ll 
—v | ou J ow 1 ~ov twa | LU J Vv] LA 
vivevluvyu] —vu | ew |] —v |) All 
ve] iu] LE luvuyl] —A ll 
0 vi 6 Ji] ou] LE luvel —A ll 
vi tL Juvyl —v ] —vu | —A ll 
“oN “nen 


43.34, II. 4.3.4, 443.44, ™ 6.6.6.5, 
I 8.8 4 III Tt 
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E;PODEs., 

vi L Juvvl —w le Iwel ev I Ue | I 
—v |—A ll 

vi QQ [we] UL ov luvv] —v | A Il 

—_v | oul oulws] ue low] All 
vi 4 Jou] Lu wo] —vo J —vo lw |] vu Il 

BuUv:i tw | wsdl] LE I_u | ~u |] —A dl 
>ia—vwu J ov | LO Tow J et ] LU IU ws 
ool —A fl 
vi We } —v | LW. Iv | —w | LL. Io4 | me | 
—v All 
“oN 


<> Lo — — 
I. 424. II. 84.8 4. Ill. 382.33, IV. 83332.3833. 
— WAZ es” DAN ZZ 


deAlov, v. 5, and @eoto:, v. 39, are pronounced with synizesis. 
The metre in vs. 77, 95 is particularly well adapted to the sentiment. 
The sixth verse of the Epode is divided by Bergk into two verses. 


- SECOND OLYMPIAN ODE. 


( Cretic.) 
STROPHES. 
viv |v | dr i 
Vvivuwy] ey luv vlluee] & - 
—2 VU lou | uw ile |} wy | —_x fi 
ve Juve _ll 
6 ty] Lv IU | I 
vir ey lyuv_ull wee | —~ Av Il_ Tu | RUA Il 
—~ vy Jevvuvll_o J Il 


Vw 


os 
T. 8.8 2 IT. 83.2% HI. £3.933 IV. 33 
\SZY — 
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EPoDES. 
_ ve |u| VE | 
OL Oe ER OLOLO] EO ponnns | EO EE EL, a || 
vuv—| wow [eel BC | CN 
— uve [ews Hee | CLA I 
GBUi_VVLY! UH IU dO sid 
vi ou | vo I uw | —ZA Il (trochaic tetrapody). 
an _——s 
I. 8.32.3 2. Il. 22.22.4. 
\AZY VALS 


tetpaoplas, v. 5, deAfov, v. 32, and gwrdevra, v. 85, are pronounced 
with synizesis. 


A pause is allowed, as marked, in the sixth verse of the strophe, since 
a word always ends there. 


SIXTH OLYMPIAN ODE. 


(Ductylo-epitritic.) 
STROPHES, 
—: Wy | — — | Low — — | Cres eres —A il 
—vvyul_uy| —~— |[—_vv| —A ll 
—vvufe—usu| —— | ev | —— ll 
rye |__| ew | —~ Ieee lew | MN 
5 __: LY | —_—_ — | ORC s ROO. || Low | —_A | 
Vwi op f ow levfl oie tew [ee levvlevsl 
° —— |l 
—vvul[—vuy] —_— lw | — — | ww | — — Ly } 


as 


Fan a 


oad 
os 
ies) 
ao 
ao 
cs 
hed 
bon 
oq 


222. II]. 42 3.8 24, 
YY 


RY os 
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EPOvEs. 
a_vvfe—uy|[ ile J SE le | LA Il 
LW | — — | Low | —_— — [IIo lulu l —— il 
—vvu| —A il 
—vy| level —e ile | Se | Er | LA I 
rw [ie] uv 1] Ss llvvlevsl —A ll 
6 LvvlJevy] —— Iluul_uy! —A ll 
—vvyl_vy| —e Ie |e I LZ I 
Low | Lt fiw }__ tlue [i [| we {ft 


“eee” 


i, > a 
I. 323. II. 442. III. 44.4 8. lV. 88.83 V. 44, 
——" \AZY 


xpucdéas, v. 1, and rexéwy, v. 99, are pronounced with synizesis. 
novréuedov, v. 103, lengthens the short final syllable in the thesis 
before a pause; cf. ré0sv, Pyth. TV 184. 


SEVENTH OLYMPIAN ODE. 


(Dactylo-epitritic.) 


STROPHES. 
vu: we fev | — leu l_uv| A il 
Low | __> | ow | ~_ | we | —A ll 
—iuwvu |All 

vinw |e tee | ~ tev |] RH Iu | 
—_vul| —A ll 
5 —vvul—vuy| —— llew | luv l(t] LA 

vui__ fev | lew leu] TE I 


133 0.24.2 1122 IV.88 V.383 VI.33. 
eee” — — — 
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EPODES. 
viv] —— lulu] Sa Ie J EO Il 
Low | — | Loy ji __e tevuvleouy | uw ov 
—A ill 
—vvy|] uw fuvurlvvul_ey] —_ Ilv ulus] 
—< ll 
rw jee] uo ]e—ill 
5 Kvvuflouy] we Juul Jeu vulevuy| —X | 
vui wos fo—uvl_vul] —~_ lev | A | 
rou lil —_— J eo J —~— ew | Il 
Lo > -_——s 
I. 833 3.48 2. II. 338. TI. 4.44. IV. 42.4 3. 
\NY —" ee ALS 


debAopdpois, Vv. 7, xpuodas, v. 51, and paevydy, v. 67, are pronounced 
with synizesis. 


ELEVENTH OLYMPIAN ODE. 


(Dactylo-eprtritic.) 
STROPHES. 
Lov | — — | Ores Oren ___ || 
ry | —— Jo—vvul_vv] —A ll 
Low | — — |} —A II 
re fouluery ] oe lewovl|leov] I 
6eVU JH ]eVUI|_A ll 
Lw\/ } —_ | Luv Lev | COs RO LOR _—A il 
“oN 


~— 


Qua, sn, 
I. 6.6. Il. 4.4 3.4.4 3 
AK 
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EPODE. 
—vvujevuy| —~— |] ev | — ll 
—vvl[—vuv] —— ll 
wu | w fluv>| leu lev] A Ii 
ro floie—}tuvluvllewo |All 
‘uw lee few |e rE | LA I 
Low |} | we | —A ll 
—vvul|[—vv| —— lew | ~— | Hr | LX I 
—vv| —— | uv | —— ll 
ry lovl er | ws uve Joe | we | — — fl 
I. 6.3.4 3. Il. 4 2.4 2. Ill. 4.8 4, IV. 4.4 4, 
xpuoéas, v. 13, is pronounced with synizesis. 
—~00=—_ 
TWELFTH OLYMPIAN ODE. 
(Dactylo-eprtritic.) 
STROPHES. 
ty |—— |_| uv| _A I 
Low | — — |e uufieuy | — — | Cen | —_A il 
ry flo f[uvf[ elu | TAI 
Low | — — | Low | —_—— I | _A II 
Low WwW | — — ULC) ROTOR —— | 
rv Jee ew | Se Jel] Iw | 
—~—/[uvu [Al 
— > 
I. 6.6 2 Il. £3.43. III. 5.364 
~ \AZS Ve 
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EPODE. 
—vvy|.vu| —— Ilow | — ll 
—vvyl[—_vuvu] —_ I ew | Dr] DU IT LA I 


wy | oe fJo—vvll-w vy |_| LA il 
——vvl_vy| ew J LL ER ] Ld 


5 ru luv lvuvl|levuvul A il 
ty leur} uv] we Il! A ll 
rw f—_—_|]uvli[——levl] o leo] —_| 
ry | ll 


<< ~ 2 <= 
11: 42.423 4. 
\AZS 


1.32.5 4.83.9 4.23, 
Si 
dusrdwy, v. 19, is pronounced with synizesis. 


——=6 eo 
FOURTEENTH OLYMPIAN ODE. 


(Logaoedic.) 
| wu lI | —V fw | | _ ll 


> 
YY 


>: vu Jw [| | 
—yy | uJ Jw] SU Il 


vuvl|~wy] —e | —u Ilw | UU | MU | CA 


—vfloulow] oe. | cil 
I [ UU | A Il 


5 L 
wo oy | we lws|—All 
wy ly | —u Ilo | Le | | II 
—V Iu | LL IJ | | __A i 
sv JTS] OE teow |e J ell eh Jw] LAI 
10 Lt Jowlovu] vu foo | eH lwulwo ll 
L [mul >|]—vul_All 
yy [uf eu Jw ll | eI] LOL AI 
= 
I. 6 5. IT. 5.4 4.5. ITI. 4.4, Iv.338.83 V. 333. VI. 4 4.5.4 4. 


yAunéa, V. 5, Oéol, v. 8, and KAed8ayoy, v. 22, are pronounced with 


synizesis. 
strophes there is less to check the errors and wantonness of copyists and 


We need a long syllable in place of rd, v.5. As there are but two 
editors, and the text and metrical arrangement are far more uncertain 


than in any other ode. 


eo 
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FIRST PYTHIAN ODE. 


(Dactylo-epitritic.) 
STROPHES. , 
La N/ | — — | Lo WS | — — | CLO PEROLS, | —A I 
Low {| [| uu | Lo oe | — — PeRCLe eexen| 
ou I ow [LA 
oo | o dev fJf[oetuo [All 
—iuul_vuy | —_— I Lov | Lo | Low | — — lu | 
—vvu| —A ll 
6 ry [oe tev lori | _ A - 
no ae] oxen | LI | Low | —_— — IU Vv [u | — | 
—vuvl_uy — | Low }__ il 
as 
1. Aa te? ITI. REP ITT. 6 3.5. 
Popes. 
—vvi[—_vvu| —~— | ev | —~ Ieee | LA I 
—vvul_vy| >] ev | ae lle le LA | 
ry |[oe——t[ueuw lee lev] wo fuv rl All 
ivf] — lew | TA id 
5 w>]} i _ lvuvli_vv] —~_ Iluew | LA Ml 
LV | — — | CLes Oren _ — ll 
vu>|e—— | ev lee ies | Tew] Le 
—vul_vuvu|— Al 
evi to | wo levy] wo tluvu>l] |] eu JUL 
Lo 
I. 6 2.6 8. IT. 4 4, III. 3 3.2 8 3.2 3. IV. 448.44. 
—— ~~ SS Se’ 


Oeds, v. 56, Aesvomeveos, v. 79, and &é6Awy, v. 99, are pronounced with 
svnizesis. 

For the quantity of the penult of fipwas, v. 53, see note. — 6eds, v. 56, 
is not only a monosyllable, but also short. So redv in Praxilla, %&.\. 
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SECOND PYTHIAN ODE. 


(Logavedic.) 
STROPHES. 
vuvluvyul —v | —e Ile Juul —A ll 
vuvlwe | ue l_¥ lwo] ev |] — > lw | 
—v |All 
Siew Joes | wes | LP RU IL LAI 
Uuinwy fowl eu lowe | owe | SU] LAM 
6 >t_uUluvuvul —vV lw | Al 
> ov Juv] wu lowe | | LA Il 
vuvl—mwu] uw luvv] ue J|uovleA ll 
>iavwu J HU] LE tov leu le Iw | LB | 
—_ vu ll 
———— 

I. 48.34 8. II. 6.84.5.6.3 4, Ill. 333. 
SY SK —_— 
EPoDEs. 

vuvl[mwvu] eel Le Iloeoulwes |] eu] oe déd 
sv fuiu | u lou lw | All 
vi LL [woul oul LC Iuuvulwe| All 
vi 26h [woul oul] LY Iuvvlws] ec love 
—v|l—Al 
vuvlwes | VU] EL ou | A i 
6 Sov l vu loo lwseftlevul uv eu l—All 
ui Lh Powe LE JL LAI 
>iiu lw | LA ll 
vi 48 fi Vw lwet eu] Le tee wy l—vl 
vu 


onan 


I-11.4483 Ill, 43.483, IV. 42.942 IT. 6.3.64 
—— NZS au, “—— 


alyAdeyra, Vv. 10, is pronounced as a trisyllable, by synizesis. For the 
short quantity of the antepenult of abdray, v. 28, see the note. 
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FOURTH PYTHIAN ODE. 


(Dactylo-epitritic.) 
STROPHES. 
we | —— [_vvl_vv | —A ll 
| a] | —_ Juv levy] —_— luv | — om j_wul 
—_vvu| —A li 
wy | [evvlevy!] —~ low | ~~ | EW | 
—_— ll 
—vuyf—vuvl_vvl uo | ow |e] eel 
5 —vvyle_vuv!| —~— leew | WS] RU I LA Ml 
Lowy | —_ — | Low | — — lLuvliuv lous | —_A ll 
ru lie fuevut][eoe teu l ow ]uv lori 
aw>|—— |] uv |] —_ ll 
~~ — 
I. 5.56.54 Il. $4.94 lll. 44.4 4.4, 
NY ALS VALS 
EPoDESs. 
Low | —_— — | CLO] MEROZOR — — | Low _ — ll Loy | 
—A il 
—vvul_vuy! —— lev [| Iu leu! EA I 
ru |[—_— | uv |] i—_—_ llewuvlJ_vvu!] —A | 
vv] —— leo | | ee | ~~ Ie le] 
_ A il 
6 [ele | EI | Rd 
LuV | — — | Liww | —_— — lu | _A I 
ru lie sllvvlevuy] uo leuvl—— lve | 
—_— ll 
Lo —<——_ 
I. 253 II. 823. III. 43.248, IV. 42.42 V. 28332, 


This is the most epic of Pindar’s odes in metre as well as in language 
and subject. 

In aleréy, v. 4, a long penult is required by the metre. Interpolated 
Mss. read ainr@v, which Boeckh receives in his edition. dpvtxep (i.e. 
épvl@wy] has been conjectured. 

iépea, v. 5, is trisyllabic; apywdéerri, v. 8, also is pronounced with 
synizesis. For the synizesis of verter and xvéov, v. 225, see note. 

For +J@6v, v. 184, see metrical scheme of Ol. VI 103. xpflow, v. 253 
takes the place of one long syllable in the other strophea:, hence Wer- 
mann conjectured xpiv’, 
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FIRST NEMEAN ODE. 


(Dactylo-epitritic.) 
STROPHES. 
—-uv |—>] wv | —_A i 
a_i |e [_vvl_vuv| —A il 
—vvul_uvu] —A ll 
—~iuvu [i JovvlJevuv! —A ll 
5 ru flf—_iH}]uv {lal 
—vvl[_vuv leu! —_— — I Low | —_ — [ Lowy {_*“A {| 
Low — Jew Jou | LI I Low } —~_ | Leow 
—~—oewo | ~-Ll uw | LA 
oN 
I. 4.6.8.5.4. Il. 44.6 44, 
Qe Wee 
EPopEs. 
vur>f[ ie] ew J SH ewe ule | LOI 
—vvul—vuvl—es| He de | ME | Er | LA 
ru | lew fev lev] TL Ee | LL id 
rw |All 
—ineu] oo fool uo leu leet tuv |All 
I. 
4.44.244.4 4. 


| Sa 
BactAea, v. 39, and xadnéos, v. 51, are pronounced with synizesis. 
The last foot but one in the first line of the fourth epode seems to be 
corrupt. Perhaps the scheme for that line should read 
vu>}—— | ew | Ie leo [uw |All 
Then xpévav, v. 69, would lengthen its final syllable as wovrdpedar, 


Ol. VI 103. But this would disturb the rhythmical arrangement of the 
cola. 
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SHCOND NEMEAN ODE 


( Logaoedie.) 
viet low] vo |All 
—imwv | vv | —v |] Lo il 
—S¥ |r | vu 1 Le |} wu] LY ii 
vuulwe! eu ! i$ > lw ew J dl 
_2 |l-ws | we | A ill 
yy | 2% | -ow ! Le il 
T, 4.4 Il. 3 3. III. 4 4 4.4. 


For the synizesis of "Naplwva, v. 12, see note. Whenever Tpeta, v. 14. 
is a trisyllable, Bergk writes it with w, though the antepenult may be 
short, as here. 


————- {> —- — 


FIRST ISTHMIAN ODE. 


( Dactylo-epitritic. ) 


‘STROPHES. 
—vvulevuyu| —~— ! nw | ~~ Il 
—vvlivuv! —~_ |] ww | LA 
Low | — — [oue er en _ i 
—vvule—vurv! A i 
§6Siuyu! iu Lu! LA | 
Low | _ feoouleue! LJ COLOR Lo I Low | 
—~_ {fuwlieA tl 
1. 5 5, IT. 5.8.5. ITI. 283 2 4. 
— — —w 
E.PODES, 

—iuue $l ow invulevuy]  ~L in I LA 
—vvl_vuy| —— lew slo u] TW dew | LA I 
—vvlovy| —— lle | © [Lu LA I 

—iuvw low level ow leu lowe] uw {Lil 

Goi ovu | oe | ew | ~2 lev leu | Ld Le | 

—~— /|uvu | __! 

I. 2 8 2. ll. 3 8 2. Ill. $34.4 4.43 4 
— ~ YY 


vinéwy, V. 31, Is pronounced with svnizesis, 
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FIFTH ISTHMIAN ODE. 
(Dactylo-emitritic.) 
STROPHEs. 


wy | —~2] [vv |—vv] —_ Il 


vu>| —_2leoul]—_2llwvov] A ll 
Low | — nn [vu l_vuv | —_—— ll 
—vvuli[_uvu| —A il 
5 LW | —_— — | CKO, EROZOD | — — ll 
vyu>|[—— | uv lee tev | ~_ /_vsl wo id 
row loee ft uw {[ —_ill 
I, Raa II. 8.2 3. IIT. 444. 
E Popes. 
LW | —_— = Juv fev l — — i 
reo le tueov |e _—_ low | _A | 
LW | — — [uv levy] _A | 
ru lo [vl —All 
5 ru loee teu | ~~ Jews l All 
vu>| ie Jeu l_vuy] —— ll 
tu lw Jevvl_vvul —A ll 
—vvloivuvl|_vuvl — — I Low | _A l 
—vvl[_vuyv| —~— | ev | —_ Il 
I. 5.2 2 2.6.4. IL 2 4.6.6.4 2.6, 


"AeAlov, V. 1; MoAvdevdxeos, v. 33, and Scaxperda, v. 44, are pronounced 
with synizesis. 
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EIGHTH ISTHMIAN ODE. 


(Logaoedic.) 
view Jowlwowoleool ool] ou leu] wf 
—y | —X il 
—_viloulws] ec evo] —we luvvul—wys | 
—_vu |All 
uu }Jowol] oo J Le ou] —vo lw | LA ll 
vu: LL. fou | we | L foo [we | LH fw | 
vu | —All 
6 —v lowes! He | ww |—wol Al 
—¥ [we] & lum] oo! ee ll 
—~S [owe] ew | UL | wel] All 
—v | —v Juveull vu J wel oo ll Ue | ve 
—_ A il 
VuUY | | LW lb] we fuvoll 
Wu: vw lwolwsl| Al 
Finn low] oo luvv] co lou lwsl aA 
a 
I, 42 4. II. Ly ITT. 6.6.6. 
an 
IV. 3 38.83 3.4, V. 3 2 3. 
Wet —— 


-wevbéwv, V.6, vidwy, v.26, and adeApdoow, v. 38, are pronounced with 
sy nizesis. 

‘EA¢., v. 56, seems to stand for a long syllable, = t_. This difficulty 
is removed by dividing into two verses the first verse of the strophe: 


vi WL [ww lw] te Il LU J] LA 
we: ww | —v | wu] A ii 
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FRAGMENTS 29, 30. 


(Dactylo-epitritic.) 
—_Ztiy {—— |_vvl_vvu| —A ll 
—2 Wy | —_—— CLO, Oren _— ll 
—~—vvuf—uu| —— ll 
Low | Ln ee luv l|_usl —_A il 
6Boui nw | ~~ Jevul_vuy|] — Il 
rw | [ville vy! I ff SL a 
. 6.6.8.5.5. . 3 3 8. 


xpvoéuoww, fr. 30: 2, is pronounced with synizesis. 


FRAGMENTS 87, 88. 


(Dactylo-eprtritic.) 
—uvy | —~— [_vvl_vvu] —A ll 
—iuvw | _— [_vvuf[—ve| —_ Il 
vv l_vuy| — Ieee J Re IU le] LZ 
— ov lor Jevvl_vuv|] —~—_ ew | > [evs | 
vy} —_ ll 
6 wuyuubuvl —— | 
—ruv | ~~ [evel A ll 
row fe feu lowe l_Uul—uvl — — ll 
—vvul_vuy] —— leu uv [ul SE Il 
I. 6.5. IT. 3.2 3. III. 6 5.8. IV. 4.4 3. V. $8. 


The strophe ends with the fourth line, the antistrophe begins with the 
third line of the scheme. 


INDEX OF NAMES. 


Gao 


[The references in general are to the Notes.] 


Acharnians, Nem. II 16. 

Achilles, 01. II 78; Isth. V 41, 
VIII 51. 

Acragas, Ol. II 10. 

Adrastus, Ol. II 45, VI 13, 15. 

Aeacus, Isth. VITIT 25. 

Aegimius, Pyth. I 64. 

Aegina renowned for justice, Isth. 
V 22. 

Aeginetan games, O]. VII 86. 

Aeetes, Pyth. IV 10, 213. 

Aeolidae, Pyth. IV 72. 

Aeolus, Pyth. IV 108. 

Aeschylus imitates Pindar, Pyth. 
116; Isth. VIII 34. 

Aetna (the city), Pyth. I 30. 

Aetna’s (Mt.) snow, Pyth. I 20. 

Agesias, Ol. VI int. 

Agesidamus, O1. XI int. 

*AyAaorplawa, Ol. I 40. 

Ajax, Nem. II 14, Isth. V 48. 

Alcmene, Nem. I 50. 

Alpheus, Ol. I 20, Nem. I 1. 

Altis, Ol. I int. 

Amenas, Pyth. I 67. 

Ammon identified with Zeus, Pyth. 
IV 16. 

Amphiaraug, 0]. V1 13. 

Amyelae, Pyth. I 65. 

"ApvOdv, Pyth. IV 126. 

Anaxilaus, Pyth. IT 20. 

Apollo dpxnyérns, Pyth. 1V 62; 
Avxws, Pyth. I 39; patron of 
Pythian games, Pyth.I 1, IV 3; 


A Se 


present at his shrine when re- 
sponse is given, Pyth. IV 5 
prophet of Zeus, Pyth. IV 4. 
Arcadian games, Ol. VIT 83. 
Arcesilaus IV, Pyth. IV int. 
Archilochus, Pyth. I] 55. 
Arethusa, Nem. I 1. 
Argonauts’ course after leaving 
Colchis, Pyth. IV 20. 
Artemis grants victory, Pyth. IT 
7, IV 3. 
Asopichus, Ol. XIV int. 
Asopus, Isth. VIII 19. 
Astydameia, O]. VII 24. 
“Aovxla, ‘Peace,’ fr. 109. 
Athenian games, Ol. VIT 82. 
Athens praised, Pyth. I 75, fr. 76. 


Battus, Pyth. 1V 59 fg. 
Boeotian games, Ol. VII 84. 


Callianax, Ol. VII 93. 

Calliste, Pyth. IV 258. 

Capys and Hippocrates, Ol. II 96. 
| Carthaginian defeat, Pyth. I 72 fg. 
Castor, Isth. I 16, V, 33. 

Catana, Pyth. I iné., 30. 
Cephisus, O01]. XIV 1. 

Chariclo, Pyth. IV 103. 

Chiron, Pyth. IV 76, 102. 
Chromius, Nem. I int. 
Xpveoxdpas, Ol. VI 41. 

Cinyras, Pyth. II 15. 

Cleander, Isth. VIII int. 
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Cleonicus, Isth. V 55. 

Colchians connected with Egvyp- 
tians, Pyth. IV 212. 

Corinna, fr. 29. 

Croesus, Pyth. I 94. 

Cumae, Pyth. I 18. 

Cycnusg, Ol. IT 82. 

Cyllene, Ol. VI 77. 

Cyre, Pyth. IV 294. 

Cyrene, the nymph, Pyth. IV 261. 

Cyrene, the city, Pyth. IV 6. 


Damophilus, Pyth. IV int. 

Deinomenes, Pyth. I 58, 60. 

Deinomenes’s sons, Pyth. I 79 

Delos, dalynros, fr. 87. 

Delphi, earth’s dupards, Pyth. 1V 
74. 

Diagoras, 0}. VIT int. 


Elatidas, O]. VI 33 fg. 
*Evvoo(Sas, Pyth. IV 33, 173. 
Epaphus, Pyth. IV 14. 
Ergoteles, Ol. XII int. 
Euadne, Ol. VI 30. 
Eurypylus, Pyth. IV 33. 
Evrplawa, Ol. I 73. 


Ganymede, Ol. I 43. 

Geryones, Isth. I 13. 

Travkems, Ol. VIT 51. 

Graces, Ol. XIV 11 fg.; grant vic- 
tory, Ol. IT 50, Isth. V 21. 


Heliconian Muses, Isth. VIII 63. 

Helios’s seven sons, Ol. VII 72. 

Hera reared by Oceanus, fr. 30. 

Heracles, Ol. II 4, Nem. I 33 fg., 
Isth. V 36. 

Heraclidae, Pyth. I 62 fg. 

Hermes, patron of palaestra, Ol. 
VI 79. 

Herodotus of Thebes, Isth. I int. 

Hiero of Syracuse, Ol. I int. 


INDEX OF NAMES. 


Himera, 0]. XII 19; battle, Pyth. 
I 79. | 

Himeras, Pyth. I 79. 

Hippodameia, 01. I 70, 76. 

Homeridae, Nem. II 1. 

Hours, fr. 30; 75:14. 

Hyllus, Pyth. I 62. 

Hypereis, Pyth. IV 125. 


Ialysus, Ol. VII 74. 

Iamidae, 0]. VI int. 

Iamus, Ol. VI 43 fg. 

Iolaus, Isth. V 32. 

Tolcos, Pyth. IV 188, Isth. VIII 44. 
Ismenus, fr. 29. 

Ixion, Pyth. II 21. 


Jason, Pyth. IV 78 fg. 


Kidlxvov &rpov, Pyth. I 17. 


Kovoyevyjs, fr. 88. 
Kpowy, Ol. I 111. 


Lachesis, Ol. VII 64. 

Lampo, Isth. V 21. 

Locrians, poets and musicians, O). 
XI19. 


Medea, Pyth. IV 10 fg. 
Megarian games, Ol. VII 86. 
Melampus, Pyth. IV 126. 

Melia, fr. 29. 

Memnon, 0]. II 83, Isth. V 41. 
Midea, Ol. VII 29. 

Minyae, O1. XIV 3. 

Minyazs, Isth. I 56. 

Mopsus, Pyth. IV 191. 

Muse joins the x@pos, Pyth. IV 1. 


Nemea, Nem. II 5. 
Oedipus, 0}. II 38. 


Oenone, Isth. V 34. 
OtvelSar, Isth. V 31. 


INDEX OF NAMES. 


Oenopia, Isth. VIII 23. 

Olympia, the source of song, Ol. I 8. 
Onchestus, Isth. I 33. 
Orchomenus, Ol. XIV 3. 

Orion, Nem. II 12. 

Ortygia, Pyth. II 6, Nem. I 2. 
Otusand Ephialtes, Pyth. I'V 87, 89. 


TIady, Pyth. [V 270. 

Pallas, at Acragas, Ol. II 26. 

Pamphylus, Pyth. I 62. 

Pangaeus, Pyth. 1V 180. 

Peitho, Pyth. 1V 219. 

Pelops’s honors, sons, and victory, 
Ol. I 87 fg. 

Phalaris and his bull, Pyth. I 96. 

Pherenicus, O1. I 18. 

Philoctetes, Pyth. I 52 fg. 

Philyra, Pyth. IV 103. 

Phintis, Ol. VI 22. 

Phlegrae, Nem. I 67. 

Phrixus, Pyth. IV 159 fg. 

Phylacidas, Isth. V int., 60. 

Pindus, Pyth. I 66. 

Pisa, Ol. I 18. 

Pitana, 0]. VI 28. 

Plataea (battle), Pyth. I 77. 

Pleiades, Nem. II 11. 

Poseidon, god of horsemanship, Ol. 
I 73, Isth. I 54; werpaios, Pyth. 
IV 138; prominent in Pyth. IV 
as ancestor of Battiads, Pyth. IV 
int., 204; receives bulls as sacri- 
fice, Pyth. IV 205. 

Pytheas, Isth. V 19. 


Rhodes, colonization of, Ol. VII 
33 fg. 


Salamis (battle), Pyth. I 76, Isth. 
V 48, 


Salmoneus, Pyth. IV 143. 

Sicily, fruitful, Ol.1 12; belongs 
to Persephone, Nem. I 14. 

Sipylus, Ol. 1 38. 

Sparti, Isth. I 30. 

Symplegades, Pyth. IV 208. 

Syracuse, Pyth. IT 1. 


Taenarum, Pyth. IV 44. 

Tantalus myth, Ol. I 25; rock of 
Tantalus, Ol. I 57. 

Taygetus, Pyth. I 64. 

Teiresias predicts Heracles’s ex- 
ploits, Nem. I 61 fg. 

Telchines, Ol. VII 53. 

Telephus, Isth. V 41. 

Theba, Isth. I 1, VIII 17, fr. 29. 

@ad, Isth. V 1. 

Themis predicts, Isth. VIII 34. 

Theoxenus, fr. 123. 

Thera, Pyth. IV 7. 

Therapnae, Pyth. I 66. 

Thero, 0). ITI int. 

Thersander, 0). II 43. 


: Thessalians, as ebrpdwe(or, Pyth. 


IV 130. 


_ Timodemus, Nem. II int. 
' Tlepolemus, Ol. VIT 20. 
- Triton, Pyth. IV 20. 


Tyche, one of the Fates, Ol. XII 2. 
Typhen, Pyth. I 16. 
Tyro, Pyth. IV 136. 


*YmeptoviSas, Ol. VIT 39. 


Zephyrian Locrians, Pyth. II 18. 
Zeus Atabyrius, Ol. VII 87; ’EAev- 
Ogpios, Ol. XII 1; pardoned Ti- 
tans, Pyth. IV 291; patron of 
Olympian games, Ol. I 10, II 2, 
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GREEK INDEX. 


———2 Oo —— 


d raxos: ds tdxos, Ol. VI 23. 
ayxearas, ‘is stored up,’ Ol. XI 8. 
ayvov, of light, Ol. VII 60. 
aywvos éw, Pyth. I 44. 

aSdvra [a3dvra}, Pyth. IT 96. 
défe, ‘exalts,’ Nem. IT 15. 
alavys, Pyth. I 83. 

"Aida orcpa, Pyth. IV 44. 
alSeoOévres adxav, Pyth. IV 173. 


alya, ‘blood,’ ‘ child” Pyth. IV 4s. 


aipaxouplas, Ol. I 90. 


Alvéa [Aivela, cf. Nem. I 39], OL. 


VI 88. 
alxpda: aixunrais, Ol. VII 19. 
atxparay as an adj., Pyth. I 5. 
akepexopayv PotBoy, Isth. I 7. 
axova, Ol. VI 82. 


axovew (ev), ‘to be praised,’ Pyth. 


I 99 
axpoOwva: dipoOima, Ol. IT +4. 
GAéywy, ‘honoring,’ Ol. XI 15. 
GAurAdKrov, Pyth. IV 14. 
*Adxaibday [’AAredav], Ol. VI 68. 


&dAwv used appositively, Ol. VI 74. 


GAoos, Isth. I 57. 

"Addeov olkety, Ol. VI 34. 
Gpaudxerov, Pyth. I 14. 
apBords revxav, Pyth. I 4. 
dpelhOn, Pyth. IV 102. 
Gpevoacbo, Pyth. I 45. 

GuméAouv Spdc, Ol. VIT 2. 
durvoay érracay, Pyth. IV 199. 
"Apvédy, Pyth. IV 126. 


appl, ‘because of,’ Pyth. I 12, II 62. 


dudixriovev, Pyth. IV 66. 
dudorepa, adverbial, Ol, I 104. 


Ls 


av omitted in relative and condi- 

tional clauses, Pyth. I 47, Isth. | 

50, fr. 75:15. 

aya: apocopated forms preferred in 
composition, Pyth. IV 54. 

dy’ “EAAdSa, Pyth. II 60. 

dy’ yprovots, Pyth. IV 94. 

dy’ trois, Ol. I 41. | 

avéevme, Pyth. I 32. 

dveto Bar [dvavetoOa)], Nem. II 12. 

avépe elSdpevos, Pyth. IV 21, cf. 28. 

av@ea, ‘ victor’s crowns,’ Ol. II 50. 

GvOos 7jBas, Pyth. IV 158. 

"Afeavos tovros, Pyth. IV 203. 

amo, ‘far from,’ Pyth. IV 290. 

Growa wuypdas, Ol. VII 16. 

aperdy, ‘excellence and the praise 
for it,’ Ol. VII 89, Isth. I 41. 

apirrevorrav XOoves, Nem. I 14. 

"ApxeoAq, inilected acc. to the 
a-declension, Pyth. IV 2. 

dpxeStxav, Pyth. IV 110. 

doxoAlas vireprepov, Isth. I 2. 

aray, Ol. I 57. 

avdrayv [&ray], Pyth. IT 28. 

avropare, ‘spontaneous,’ Pyth. IV 
60. 


dpdrwyv, ‘unspeakably great,’ Nem. 
I 47. 

ad0ovynros, Ol. XI 7. 

awpevdet dxpow, Pyth. I 86. 

dur, Ol. I 15, Isth. I 51. 


Babvroddpov, Pyth. II 1. 
BapvySouTrw rarpl, Ol. VI 81. 
Bots, instead of yurq, Pyth. [V 142. 


GREEK 


youBpg: vuuple, Ol. VIL 4. 
yapov Balcavra, Nem. I 71. 
yapiev ynpiew), OL. 13. 

yeysixey -yeyouévai}, Ol. VI 48. 
yivouo olos toot, Pyth. II 72. 
yeas, ‘prize of victory,’ Ol. 1 49. 
yiipas Spor, Ol. I 83. 

yowas, ‘judge,’ Ol. VI 89. 


Saypoviay, ‘fateful,’ Pyth. IV 37. | 

Sapov yepalpov, Pyth. I 70. | 

8%, where the English idiom re 
quires ‘for, Ol. VIT 30, Pyth. , 
ID 17. 

&iewora wovrdpeBov, Ol. VI 103, 

At: ad, Nem. I 72. 

BrasPodsdv [BiaBordy |, Pyth. IL 76. 

BiBot [8/8001], Pyth. TV 265 

Boor [5/d0x), Ol. 1 85. 

Aus é86v, Ol. 170. 

Aués Spvixa, Ol. IT 8s. 


Bovdor, of love's agitation, Uyth 
IV 219. 
Sépu, synecduche for ‘ship,’ Pyth. 
> 


86s implied in address to 
Pyth. 1 68, 

Bpérray, O1. T 13. 

Buerppovay : Bveppoowy, UI. I 

SvebexaSpopav, Ol. TT 50. 


Zeus, 


dynvpo, Pyth. | luv. 
Bdrjow, O1, VIL 20 
at with subj. OL VILL, Pyth. LV | 
264, 274. Ct the omission of ty 
rolative clause, Tsth. I 50, fr. | 
75:15. i 
ety ‘may it be that, OL L118. 
ey [ets], fr. 73:1 | 
dxrpdaredoy, Pyth. IV 105. | 
éxroubddugay Sdxpva, Pyth. IV’ 
121. 


derds Exav woba, Pyth. IV 289. 
adariBes, ' expectations,’ Nem. 1 32. 


INDEX, 247 


dubidvoy alya, Pyth. IT 32. 

dy d xéxvpas, Isth. I 4. 

évayevos, Pyth. IT 10. 

WsBov véwer, “hoards! Isth. I 67. 

dort [eicf), Ol 84 

%édeplup. from etree, Pyth. LV 233. 

durivas (alprns], Pyth. IV 273. 

Udipxere, Nem. IT 25. 

tnaxootre, Ol. XIV 14, 

imdatrlca erelrdxiora, Nem. 135. 

dra woympwroy, Pyth. I'V 111. 

bntenovro, ‘ they approved,’ Pyth. 
IV 133. 

brérooee. éeréruxs), Pyth. IV 25. 

én, ‘adds to,’ Ol. IT 11. 

impSav, Pyth. LV 140. 

dmraxrimov pédppryyos, Pyth. II 70. 

trrragay owomg, Pyth. 1V 57. 

Epavoy, Ol. I 38. 

paras [pnras], from kpopar, Pyth. 
IV 92. 

Epacp’"Axpdyavros, Ol. II 6. 

pm in Dorie dialect, Ol. VII 52. 

dpxeran,' is given,’ Ol. I 100. 

és zpls, Ol. II 68, Pyth. IV G1. 

deBaros dudpis, Pyth. IV 253. 

@eeavro, ‘ they consecrated,’ Pyth. 
IV 204. 

érotpov, ‘ appointed,’ Ol. 1 69. 

«dxovraa (Homeric use), O1. VI 


Lopéns, * inspired,’ Pyth. IV 10. 
Zrjray (Za-ar-nrys}, Pyth. IV 182. 
Yo8dApios, O1. VIT 11. 


Pyth. 133. 
jydpev, Pyth. IV 296, 


@ddos, ‘scion,’ Ol. II 45. 
Ocpa: Sua, Ol. VII 12. 
Savdrw épev, Ol. IT 82. 
Savard, Ol. T 28. 
OcoSudras, Ol. VI 59. 
Qed Spxov, Ol, VIT 65. 
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Opavero, O]. VI 97. 
- Oupov éxSdoGar, Pyth. IV 295. 


otcra, ‘beholding with favor,’ Ol. 
XIV 15. 

pw, with gen., Ol. I 104. 

lepga, xrftov, ‘cherished priest,’ 
Pyth. II 17. 

lomrdoxdpow (of the Muses), Pyth. 
11. 

toxéaipa, Pyth. II 9. 

lari vopw, O]. I 101. 

larroSpoptov, Isth. I 54. 

two, ‘chariot,’ Ol. I 41. 

tarmoxdppay | irmoxdpyny], Ol. 1 25. 

traps [ofda!, Pyth. IV 248. 

*To6pe0s, feminine, O]. VIT 81. 

tuyya, Pyth. IV 214. 

wv, ‘pansies,’ Ol. VI 55. 


Kados Onkdyevor, Pyth. IV 112. 

Kad’ “EXAavas, Ol. I 117. 

xal in a comparison, Ol. VIT7; in 
protasis and apodosis, Nem. IT 1; 
separates preposition and now, 
Ol. VIT 26. 

katpov, ‘opportunely,’ Pyth. 1 81. 

kaxayopos [kaxyydpous]}, Ol. I 53. 

kadd, ‘athletic contests, poetry.’ 
etc., Ol. I 104. 

kaAds, Pyth. II 72. 

kaAmoda, Ol. VI 40. 

Kadav dupopos, Ol. I 84. 

kap, apocope for card, Pyth. IV 264. 

Kaptrov dpeves, Ol. VII 8. 

Kaorcpeov, Pyth. II 69. 

kata péAn: pedrciorl, Ol. I 49. 

kar olkov: ofko., Pyth. I 72. 

kata Poluocav éumoday, Pyth. II 
67. 

xataPoAdy §Sexra:, Nem. II 4. 

karalQvocov mAckapo, Pyth. IV 
83. 

xaramépat, Ol. I 55. 
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karacxopevos, Pyth. I 10. 

xéAns, ‘saddlehorse,’ Ol. I int. 
«ev with fut. inf., Ol. I 110. 
xiooodopos (Dionysus), O]. II 27. 
klov ovpavia, Pyth. I 19. 
KXéerrowa: xptrrovaa, Ol. VI 36. 
kvarowyv, Pyth. I 8. 

Kdpos, Ol. I 56, IT 95. 

kopuday xreavoy, Ol. VII 4. 
Kpavaats, Ol. VII 82. 

kparos, ‘victory, Ol. I 22. 
kpokoen, Pyth. IV 232. 

Koovwee rat, O]. IT 12. 

Kpovtwv, Pyth. IV 23. 

Koovovu ripow, Ol. II 70. 


Aéyowrs [Aéyovat] with indefinite 
subject (cf. parrf), Ol. IT 28. 

AeAoyxe, Nem. I 24. 

Aeuxais mOyocavra dpaciv, Py th. 
IV 109. 

Aeuxlartov, Pyth. IV 117. 

A.Bvas owéppa, Pyth. IV 42. 

Aurapay, Pyth. II 3, fr. 76. 

Aolo Prov, ‘at last,’ Pyth. IV 268. 

AuKoLo Slkayv, ‘like a wolf,’ Pyth. 
IT 84. 


pavrevoaro, Ol. VII 31. 

pare, ‘hill,’ Pyth. IV 8. 
parpoparep, Ol. VI 84. 
peyadoroAtes, Pyth. IT 1. 

pédXav ydveov, Ol. I 68. 

perlooas Aeddlfos, Pyth. IV 60. 
pepluvasrory, Ol. I 108. 

péromrov, Pyth. I 30. 

MySeo, Persians, Pyth. I 73. 


vavorpoprrois, Pyth. I 33. 

NeQoro répevos, Pyth. IV 56. 

véextap xurov, of the poet's song, 
O]. VII 7. 

vevooy, Pyth. I 71. 

vewrepov, ‘ worse,’ Pyth. IV 155. 
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Evvov [xowdy], Isth. I 46. 


dye gives emphasis to whole clause, 
Pyth. IT 41. 

ota, exclamatory, ‘how,’ Isth. I 24. 

otxodev otxade, Ol. VI 99. 

ov ri gov, in surprise, Pyth. 1V 87. 

dxxéovrs [dx¢over], Ol. IT 67. 

ovipage [dvduace}, Pyth. II 44. 

dpvg, ‘omen,’ ‘augury, Pyth. IV 
19. 

éoaa 8, adverbial, Nem. II 17. 

dea, impers., ‘it is due,’ Nem. 
IT 6. 

éhOadrpes DeneAlas, Ol. II 9. 

6xOarg: 8xGos, Pyth. I 64. 


walSev ddpoot, Pyth. I 98. 

wadlyyAwooov, Nem. I 58. 

awadtvrpatedov, Ol. IT 37. 

twavrg, ‘round and round,’ Pyth. 
IT 23. 

wapa KpoviSais, Pyth. II 25. 

waray opyay, ‘with all his heart,’ 
Isth. I 41. 

weSaperpay (werhuenpay], Ol. XII 12. 

mwevotxodtva, Pyth. IT 11. 

medaye: wovrly, Ol. VIT 56. 

TléAAava, Ol. VII 86. 

mewapetv: évderta:, Pyth. II 57. 

aept suffers elision, Ol. VI 38. 

_werotoas [wecovoa), Ol. VII 69. 

werpacooas x IIvOavos, Ol. VI 48. 

mlopat, as present, Ol. VI 86. 

twraorepBporov, Ol. VI 69. 

wréxewv, of the composition of an 
ode, Ol. VI 86. 

wot, Pyth. II 17. . 

twousalvey, ‘guide and cherish,’ 
Ol. XI 9. 

models [woAAods], Pyth. IV 56. 

wodvPookoy: rovAuBdre:pay, O01. VII 
63. 

movet, transitive, Pyth. IV 151. 

moporaivery, ‘to cherish,’ Ol. VI 33. 


mwopovov, comp. of rdépow, Ol. I 114. 
moors Auditplras, Ol. VI 104. 
trorl [xpds] suffers elision, Ol. VII 


worl xévrpov Aaxrirddpev, Pytli. 
IT 94. 

morurraty, Ol. VI 76, Pyth. 1V 137. 

arpagis, ‘success,’ Ol. I 85. 

amply dpas, Pyth. IV 43. 

mpootmlov, Pyth. I 4. 

mpopaddos alSes, Ol. VIT 44. 

wpomlvey, Ol, VII 4. 

apes, ‘ towards,’ Ol. I 67. 

mpodépet, ‘is better,’ Pyth. II 86. 

awpurav, Pyth. II 58. 

wrepotor adPAwy, Ol. XTV 24. 

arruxais IIéXowos, Nem. II 21. 


pawrruv éréwv, Nem. II 2. 
peraton, Pyth. I 10. 


cerwrrapévoy, Isth. I 63. 

obévos tprcveyv, Ol. VI 22. 

oGevos trmoyv, Pyth. IT 12. 

oapoxappay, Pyth. IT 2. 

oxorol, ‘guardians,’ Ol. I 54. 

oxutoda, Ol. VI 91. 

cool, ‘poets,’ Ol. I 9. 

omréppa proyds, Ol. VII 48. 

ordpas trepioods, Pyth. II 90. 

orehavwocduevov, Ol. VIT 15. 

orparoy, ‘ people,’ ‘folk,’ Ol. XI 17. 

ovv, instrumental, Isth. V 35. | 

ovv Oem, Pyth. IV 260. 

ovv Ting Oewv, Pyth. IV 51. 

ovviikov, ‘common possession,’ 
Pyth. I 2. 

oderépas: éas, Pyth. IV 83. 


va Te kal ra, Ol. IT 53. 
tepotow, Pyth. I 64. 
rexpalpe Exacrov, O]. VI 73. 
tTéXos, ‘prize,’ Isth. I 27. 
tépas mrpootSéoGa, Pyth. I 26. 
Terpoxvapov, Pyih. Li AQ. 
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tnAavydorww, Pyth. II 6. 


tls, antecedent of plur. rel., Ol. I 82. 


tls to be supplied, Isth. I 41. 


tls ydp introduces a story, Pyth. 


IV 70. 
ré [3:2 8], Ol. VI 56. 
+6 way, ‘the general,’ Ol. II 85. 
tpaspev (tpdpe], Pyth. IV 115. 
tpets re kal S€xa, Ol. I 79. 
Tvporavev dAaXatos, Pyth. I 72. 
Tuxetv: vicjoas, Ol. IT 51. 


UBprs, Ol. VIT 90. 
vo, ‘to the sound of,’ Ol. VII 13. 


davrl [pact] with indef. subj., Pyth. 
I 52. 

gavolyBporos, Ol. VII 39. 

dedXos ois, Pyth. IT 80. 

Peporedhovg, Nem. I 14. 

Prjp Octos, Pyth. IV 119. 
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owikavGepou ypos, Pyth. 1V 64. 
dowwrxomeiav Aduarpa, Ol. VI 94. 
pdgar xetpa Epveor, Isth. I 66. 
dplocovras, causative, Pyth. IV 81. 
ug: ddoe, Nem. I 25. 


vydtevoy, Ol. XI 17. 


xatpe, ‘all hail!’ Pyth. II 67. 
xalpere, ‘farewell,’ Isth. I 32. 
Xopevoy, transitive, Isth. I 7. 
Xpvradtaxdrovo Apuditplras, Ol. V1 
104. 
fas, because of honor and 
worth, Ol. XI 13. 
Xpvoreos, Pyth. 1V 144. 


Xpucoarepavoro “HBas, Ol. VI 57. 


*"Naplova, tetrasyllabic, Nem. II 12. 

ws Ore introduces comparison, Ol. 
VI 2. 

dre: Sore, Pyth. IV 64. 
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Aeolian scale, O]. I 102. 

Aeolic retraction of accent, Ol. 
XIV 19. 

Allotment to the gods, Ol. XIV 1. 

Altar of Zeus at Olympia, Ol. VI 70. 

Anaphora of és, Nem. I 37. 

Aorist, gnomic, Ol. I 31, II 58, 
VII 6, XII 10; inceptive, Ol. 1 
25, II 9; aor. inf. after verb of 
expectation, Pyth. I 35, 45. 

Apostrophe to poet’s heart, Ol. I 
89; to hero, Pyth. IV 89. 

Arrows, metaphor for the poet's 
thoughts, O}. I 112. 

Asyndeton, Ol. I 53, Pyth. I 71, 

LV 271, 276. 


Centaurs, Pyth. II 46. 

Cock (fighting-cock), on coins of 
Ilimera, Ol. XIT 14. 

Comparatio compendiaria, Ol. I 7, 
XIT 14. 

Condition with causal force, Ol. I 
18, VI 77. 

Confusion of epithets applied to 
city and goddess, Nem. I 4. 

Correlation of particles: péy... 
aAAd, Isth. V 34; péev... adre, 
Pyth. II 89; uév... eat, Pyth. 
TI 58; wey... rd, Ol. VII 69, 
88, Pyth. II 31, ['V 249; ré aad, 
Ol. I 104; ve... 3é, Pyth. IV 
80, WT, rh wey... 7é, Isth. I 14. 
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Dative of interest, Nem. I 46; in 
the sense of xapd with gen., Pyth. 
IV 21; of instrument with ver- 
bal substantive, Pyth. I 95; with 
adjective, Pyth. I 33; of manner 
(ppact), Pyth. II 57; after verbs 
of touching, Ol. I 86. 

Dead receive tidings from this 
world, Ol. XIV 21. 

Dolphin, Pyth. IT 51. 

Dorian scale, Ol. I 102. 

Doric genitive, Pyth. IV 33. 

Dreams, to be noticed, Pyth. TV 164. 


Eagles of Zeus at Delphi, Pyth. 
IV 4. 

Kelipse, fr. 107. 

Envy better than pity, Pyth. I 85. 

Epithet transferred from the per- 
son to the part, Ol. VI 8. 

Equal days and nights, Ol. IT 61. 

Etymological fancies of the an- 
cients, Ol. VI 56, Nem. I 14, IT 2. 


Fate attends a family, Isth. I 39. 

Flute accompanies dithyramb, fr. 
75:19. 

Fortune’s instability, Ol. VII 95. 

Future life, Ol. II 57 fg., fr. 129- 
133. 

Future ind. in a final clause, Ol. 
VI24; gnomic, Ol. VII3; with 
wh, Ol. I 7; opt. to express a 
wish, Ol. VI 97. 


Games compared in glory with 
war, Isth. I 50. 

Genitive absolute with omitted 
subject, Pyth. I 26; with omit- 
ted participle of eful, Pyth. IV 5; 
gen. after éréyvw, Pyth. IV 280; 
of material, Pyth. IV 206, 225; 
objective, Ol. II 6, VII 44, 
Pyth. II 64, IV 185 ; of part 
touched, Nem. I 44; of place 
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whence, Ol. I 58; of place and 
cause with ord, Ol. VI 43; of 
place where, Ol. VI 100; of 
source (in the sense of dat. of 
agent), Nem. I 8. 

God approached in his element, 
darkness, and solitude, Ol. I 71, 
humbles the proud and exalts 
the lowly, Pyth. IT 51. 

Gold, Ol. I1 72, Isth. V 3, fr. 222. 


Hendiadys, Isth. VIII 1. 

Hero’s (Homeric) equipment, Pyth. 
IV 79. 

Honey, symbol of inspiration, Ol. 
VI 45. 

Honors paid to heroes, Ol. VII 79. 


Infin. with +d, depends on @éAwy», 
Ol. II 97. 

Instruments are to accompany the 
voice, Ol. II 1. 

Island of the Blest, Ol. II 71. 


Libations before undertaking a 
voyage, Pyth. [V 193. 

Lots used to ascertain divine will, 
Pyth. IV 190. 

“Love thy friend and hate thine 
enemy,” Pyth. IT 84. 

Lyre and flute as accompaniment 
of chorus, Ol. VII 12. 

Lyrie distinguished from epic, 
Pyth. IV int. 


Marriage season, Isth. VIII 47. 

Metempsychosis, Ol. II 68. 

“ Milky way,” fr. 30. 

Milton’s copy of Pindar, Ol. VI 16. 

Mule-races, O]. VI int. 

Music calms anger, Pyth. I 5. 

Myrtle wreath for victor, Isth. 
VIII 74. 

Myths, their treatment by Pindax , 
OL. VL SA. 
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Nectar gives immortality, Ol. I 63. 

Neuter plur.with impersonal verbs, 
Ol. I 52. 

Noun used as attributive, Ol. VI 78. 


Ode is the crown twined for victor, 
Ol. I 100; 18 nectar, Ol. VIT 1. 
Optative without &» in apodosis, 

Ol. XI 21. 
Oxymora, Ol]. VI 43, Pyth. II 
37, oF. 


Parechesis, Ol. VI 79, VII 95, 
Pyth. II 78, Nem. I 44. 

Paronomasia, Nem. II 12. 

Partitive apposition, Pyth. I 8, 
IV 73. 

Pentathlon, Isth. I 26. 

Perfect with present ending, Ol. 
VI 49, Pyth. IV 179. 

Personification of cities, Isth. I 1; 
of earth, Pyth. I 17; of instru- 
ments, Pyth. I 44; of xpdvos, 
Ol. 11 17, VI 97, Pyth. I 46. 

Picturesque cnumeration of vic- 
tories, Ol. VII 80, Nem. IT 19. 

Plural referring to one person, fr. 
75.11, 

Poesy, the road of, Ol. VI 23. 

Poet’s duty to praise victor, Ol. 
I 100. 

Poet identified with his ode, Ol 
VII 13. 

Praise essential to happiness, Isth. 
I 51, 68. 

Preposition placed with its second 
noun, Pyth. I 14; between two 
nouns, Ol. IT 34. 

Present participle to express pur- 
pose, Ol. VIT 14, Pyth. II 63. 

Prolepsis, Ol. XIV 22. 

Proleptic present, Pyth. IV 49. 


Relative placed after two or more 
words of its clause, Ol. II 5, VI 27, 
Pyth. I 74, IT 6. 
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Sacrificial rites, peculiarities ex- . 
plained from circumstances of 
first celebration, Ol. VII 48. 

Schema Alemanicum, Pyth. LV 179. 

Schema Pindaricum, fr. 75:19. 

Sea-life, metaphors from, Ol. XII 
5, Pyth. I 91, IV 2. 

Separation of adjective and noun, 
Ol. VII 13, XIV 22-24; of pos- 
sessive and noun, O). XII 13; 
of preposition and verb, Ol. VII 
24, of preposition and its noun, 
by «af, Ol. VII 26, Pyth. I 69. 

Song needed by victor, Ol. XI 1, 

_ Isth. I fin. 

Statues in Rhodes in mythical 
times, Ol. VIT 52. 

Subjunctive with ei, Pyth. 1V 263; 
for fut. ind. (as in Homer), Pyth. 
IV 51; not with short vowel, 
Ol. I 7. 

Suffixes accumulated, Ol. VI 15, 
VII 39. 

Sun, the mother of our eyes, fr. 
107.1. 

Supply negative from following 
clause, Ol. XI 18, cf. Pyth. IV 78 


Talebearersat Syracuse, Pyth. 192. 

Transition to myth, by éye «ra., 
Isth 1 14; by a relative, Ol. I, 
25, VI 29. 

Tripods, prize of victory, Isth. 119 


Verb belonging to both members 
of a sentence, found at the begin- - 
ning of the second, Ol. VI 42, 
cf. Pyth. I 14. 

Verb of hindering followed by in- 
finitive without «4, Isth. I 60. 
Vocative expression placed at the 

head of the sentence, Ol. VI 12. 

Voleanic eruption, Pyth. I 21 fg. 


Zengme,O\. 188. Pyth TV 104, 225. 
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